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THE ORIGIN OF BOMBAY. 

ILIAJSTRATF/D WIT IT 

COINSv INSCIUPliONS, AND MAPS* 

. BY ■ 

J. GERSOIsi DA CUNHA, 


CHAPTEE L 

INTRODUCTION. 

‘‘ Bombay est bfiti a Fettremitc siid-est de la petite lie de memo 
worn . • . . Sa rade, une des plus belles ct des plus siires de Plude 
.... I’aspect eii est fort pittoresque, et il est pen de ports qif 
oil puisse lui comparer. A rarrik'e-plnn, les montagnes dii continent 
avec leurs sommets decoupes se detaclient siir V azur dd cicl, tandis 
qu’ i\ leurs pieds les collines et les lies, chargees dilrarit les rnoussons 
d’mie verdure luxuriante, formeiit uu tableaux des plus ravissants.’’ — 
M. Alfred Grandidier, Le Tour du Monde, Vol. XX.> p, 122. 

This quotation, from a modern French traveller, gives a very 
concise, but accurate, description of the aspect of Bombay. There is 
a great deal besides the pandrania; however, in tlie topography and 
history of the island, wliich is very interesting. Not duly the resi- 
dents, but even those wHo ha^e riot had the advantage, or felt the 
distress, as the case may be, of living in ibis hot and nioist but in 
some respects charniing city, may like to know it. 

As an introduction to tile subject; it may be worth while to explain 
the raison d'Ure of these fragrrientary notes, which, without any 
overweening sense of theiiv merit, have been put together under the 
somewhat exotic designation of The Origin of Bonibdg. I say advisedly 
exotic designation, becaiise it is an adaptation from the domain of 
natural history and biology to a descriptive account of the foundation 
and political history of i city. And as these researches in the ancient 
history of Bombay can be traced to more than one source, I would 
have, indeed, preferred, Had not the expression been unfamiliar to the 
English idiom, to name them', after the manner of the Latin and 
cognate languages, The 0rUjlm of Monibuy. 
i c 
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Twenty -five years ago, when Bombay had begun to emerge from 
its mediaival stage, I began .to collect, witli the enthiisiasin a!ul vivacity 
of youths docilments-, legends^ and tradilidns relative to its paist and 
that of its neighbourhood. The singular position of this city 
between the extremes, which always touch, of barbarism and civilisa- 
tion, must strike one — as it struck me on my first visit to Bombay in 
May IB GO, wlieii it was still surrounded by walls arid moats, with 
gates and suspension-bridges — as a place worthy of a laborious and 
conscientious study. 

“ Bombay/’ as I said in the Preface to niy work on the History 
iind Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein, “like, probably, no capital 
city in the world, presents to the scholar the contradictory aspect of 
being at the same time surlpounded by seats of very ancient civilisa- 
tions— Buddhist, Sivaite, Mahomedan, and Portuguese — and wild 
Country inhabited by people as savage as the race living in the 
deep recesses of the Satpfiras/’ 

As the collection of these disjointed local historical memoranda in- 
creased, I commenced to publish them under the heading of “ Words 
and Places in and about Bombay/’ in the tyvlian Antiquary ^ in 1874. 
The work on the neighbouring cities of Chaul and Bassein followed, 
and the natural desire to hunt up the relics of antiquity amongst the 
ruins of those two ‘cities of the dead/ brought to light some rare 
Coins, They had the fascinating power of drawing me off from the 
limited field of archscology to that large sphere, where, according to 
A. de Barthelemy, La nurnismatique , . . . nous a laisse le plus de 
conilaissances et de d 'tails sur les religions anciennes, sur la gdogra- 
phie et sur I’histoire de coutrees dont la tradition ecrite n a guere fait 
Oonnaitre qile les noms.’’ 

It is said that this century is, before all things^ the century of 
history. Arts and literatures, religions and philosophies, are chiefly 
iiiterestitig as successive manifestations of the scheme of human 
evolution. Each coin being a contemporary inonument of the event 
to which it alludes, its study eventually resulted in the publication 
of my “Contributions to the Study of Indo-Portuguese I^'umis- 
matics/’ in which reference was also made to Bombay. 

Papers bajsed on these desultory notes Were occasionally published 
in the Journals of various local learned Societies, such as tho Bombay 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic, the Medical and Pliysical, and tlic 
Anthropologicalj as well as in the Municipal Blue-book on the Census 
of 1881, as witnesses to the continuity of the historical life of this 
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6itj. Eefereaces to the liistory of Bombay were also made in 
my memoir, read at the International Congress of Orientalists of 
Florence in 1878, and published in the AtM del IV\ Cmgresso 
IfUemasionale degli OrtmiiciltsH. 

These personal explanations may, perhaps,, to one unacquainted 
\yith facts savour of egotism. But as it is a general, complaint that 
India has not yet had an historian to deal comprehensively with her 
wonderful career, and that she is equally deficient in point of 
biography, which really constitutes the base of history, I do not 
know that an, apology is needed for entering iiito the biographical 
details of the origin of these notes before 1 enter into the Origin 
of Bombay^ 

Good oftentimes arises out of evil. The accumulation of all these 
chaotic materials would most probably have- for ever remained 
unedited, had not the dire calamity Avhich has visited Bombay 
for some mpn.ths, and well-nigh depopulated the city, recalled, 
their nearly forgotten existence. This misfortuno of the plague, 
which will in the end, I hope, prove an essential blessing in disguise, 
has now nearly ceased, although, some time may yet elapse before 
complete tranquillity is restored to, the disturbed public conscience, 
notwithstanding the proverbially short memory of the people in. 
general — 

2d am negue nos agere 7wc ^atrvx tempore iniquo 
Fossumus eequo animo. 

To seek inspiration amidst the ravages, and, anxieties of the time^ 
of terror, of panic and tlip loosening of the moral fibre of this cosmo- 
politan population; to learn lessons from, the caprices of fortune; 
to draw inferences from the experiences. of the past or to. cast, as it 
were, the horoscope of Bombay, I unsealed these old papers as if 
unlocking some sybilline books, laid aside a quarter of a century before. 
They came to confirm the opinion I had once ventured to express in 
a paper only four years sitice, while commenting on the diary of the 
French missionary, the Abbfi. Cottineau de Klogueii, who was in 
Bombay in 1827, just seventy years ago. 

‘"The great events,’* I then said, ** that have materially contributed 
to the making of modern Bombay, are the Treaty of Basseiii, which 
destroyed the Maratha confederacy, the annexation of the Dekkan, 
and the opening of the Suez Canal, which helped considerably to 
raise this city to the proud position of the gateway of India. On the 
ruins of the Peishwa’s dominion, just a decade before the arrival of the 
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Freiicli uiissioimry here, was thus? rising the edifice of 
little island on the Konkan Coast, destined to rnleo^-er a great part of 
a vast Continent, S,ince tbe.n it has passed througlSj vnriuuB ^riiif^^at 
^ihases of grov/th and devnloj>rnent, thronjih years of joy and of sorrow^ 
periods of unnatural intktion alternatitig with those of app/ircntly 
hopeless depicession, but, in spite of all this, Bombay, like Paris, 
jluctiiat 'nfc And, like Pa^is, Bombay has grown, 

due allowance being made for the boldness o,C the comprarison, slowly 
at first „ but rapidly during the last q^narler of tbis century. Prom 
Charlamagne to Napoleon, Paris took nearly ten centuries to become 
a populous city, and Boinbay, from Humphrey Cooke to Jonathan 
Duncan, hai-i spent about one hundred and fifty years to develpp from 
a mere hamlet into a fair town. In 1811 Paris c.oniained 600,000 
kibabitants. From that time to, 1846 the pppulatioii increased by'’ the 
yearly additiou of 11,00/J hc.ads, the nuinber of houses increasing in 
proportion to_ shelter one nuUiou of souls. From 18.60, to, 1895, 
4*1,0 jO, new lioiisf^s were built, and the populatioti had grown to 

2.600.000, The Paidsiau statistics do. not furnish figures anterior to 
:|he last years of the Empire; but for, thelf^st twenty-five, ye.ars the 
city has bee, a enriched by the aiianal im.migration of *25,000 souls. 
The density of the population, which, during the first Bepublic, was 
3;epre.seutcd by 55 mjires carres per head, is now 3‘3. Tljis density 
^s, moreover, e.uhanccd by the piling i>f floors^ familie^ grijnpant 
sur les epaules ties oempaufs ‘primitives* 

Thus Bombay resembles Paris, as some othc.r cities, in the rapidity 
of its expansion within the last f|uarter of a century* In 181'4 the 
population of Bombay was, about 20.0,00,0, and the tenements 

2.0. 00. 0. Now the, popuLition has quadrnple.d, ari^d the number oZ 
hii.ildings Uas nearly doubled. While in 1814 most of the houses 
consisted of ground floors, and a few of two &ar.s, there are now 
h a ndr^.ds, if not thous/uuls, of buildings, of more, than five itoors. 
The. de.nsity of the popujatiop has in the nictvitime become e.normous, 
^.^he minimum of house pppiilatiou by sections is bow higher in 
Bombay than the maximum in London. In France, even, inciuding 
tliG urban population, there ai".e only 187- persons to. thp sq^i^aro railo, 
and ip England, also ipcluding the large tovyns, a liftie over 500, 
There, is more concentration and pressure of the populace in Bombay 
than in Calcutta. Like the Adrijatic tribes who took refuge in the 
city of the Lagooas, all tribes in Western India dock to Bombay, 
ami from traditional beliefs, social iiisiincts anti tribal affinities are 
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drawn to certain areas iu the town, where their tendency is to 
agglomerate rather than to disperse. Within the memDiy of many 
of us fields which were once open and cultivated have now been built 
over with houses of all shapes and sises. 

Another feature common to both Paris and Bombay is the prestige 
and the influence, which each of them exercises over all the country, 
far bevond the limits of their own admiiustrative spheres. Bombay 
dravvs, as the metropolis, the best talent from provinces and districts 
around, and dictates laws and fashions to India as Paris does to 
France. 

It is said that Bombay is the Alexandria of India. Its geographical 
position and commercial relations bear evidently some resemblance 
to the great eastern entrepot of the Mediterratiean. As the swampy 
Rhakotis, a mere flshim^ village, which Alexander the Great trans-' 
formed into the splendid city of Alexandria, the desolate islet of the 
Bombay Koli fishermen was chatiged into the present capital of 
Western India. Like Alexandria, it is, moi'eover, on the highway to 
other cities. As the visitor, harries from steamer to rail on the way 
to the pyramids and to Luxor, the Ii^dian tourist rushes from the 
Ballard Pier to the Victoria Station on the way to the Taj Mahal, 
Delhi, and Benares. But in all other respects Bombay is the Paris 
of India. It is true it does not possess the be^^utiful, anJ, according 
to Lebrun, the honest, smiling river — 

La Seine aux bords riaiits, nymfdie tranquille et pure, 

Porte son doux cristal, ennemi du parjure, 

A rimmense Thetis ; 

but it has instead one of the most splendid barb, ours in the. world, 
about which the old Portuguese Viceroy, Antonio de Mello e Casfro, 
wrote to the King of Portugal, D. Affonso VI, in 1662 : A^oreover, 
I see the best port your. AIaje,sty possesses in India, with which that 
of Lisbon is not to be. compared, treated as of little value by the 
For t u g uese t h e lu selves.’ 

The history of the two cities has hitherto proved that they aire 
both endowed with powers of recuperation to meet the effects of 
disaster. But while Paris possesses the vitality of a virile constitiiticni, 
seasoned and braced up by the lapse of some centuries, to guarantee 
its future, Bombay is yet too young to justify any dogmatic prognos- 
tications of contixmed prosperity. 

History, like drama, delights in contrasts and coincidences. But 
if the historical paiallels of the past were logical arguments in relation 
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to the cliaugetl conditions of to-day, the tragic fate of uearlj" all the 
cities ill Western India, whose existence could hardly he counted by 
the cycle of three centuries, would lead us, indectl, to very gloomy 
forebodings. 

Ahmedabad, with its houses of brick and mortar and tiled roofs, tlic 
broad streets, the chief of them with room enough for ten ox-carriages 
to drive abreast, and a thousand stone mosques atuong its public 
buildings, each with two large minarets and many wonderful inscrip- 
tions, rich in painters, carvers, weavers, and embroiderers ; Bijapur, 
with its x\rk-KilIah, the Sat Mazli, the mehels, mosques, tombs and 
palaces, its goldsmiths and jewellers ; the emporium of Surat, ‘‘ a 
city of a very great trade,” as Barbosa describes it in the beginning of 
the 16th century, in all classes of merebandise” ; Goa, the Rome 
of the East, built on seven hillsjwith its magnificent cathedral, l\s 
churches and convents, three fine hospitals, the dungeons of the 
Inquisition as famous as those of the ducal palace at St. Mark’s 
Square, in Venice, rich in ni^ansious and \n the produce of every part 
of the globe, a grand arsenal, a naval depot conveniently located, the 
sheltered stronghold of the Portuguese squadrons, where they 
returned to refit aud rest in absolute security until some renewed 
need of action called again for their services—all these can now 
write upon their portals “ the glory is departed,” while many others, 
such as Basseiu, Chaul, Golconda, Ahmednagar, Gulburga, &c., are 
now little more than mere heaps of ruins. 

I will not claim to possess the prophetic instinct to foresee what 
is in store for Bombay, But as it has adopted the happy motto 
of TJrhs jmnia in Indis^ it may be hoped that this will prove of 
good augury, anc} that among other privileges Bombay will own that 
of priority among the Indian cities for longevity in undecaying 
prosperity. 

Since these notes were written, many new works, both official and 
unofficial, on Bombay, relating especially to the early British period, 
have been published. Still there is a good deal to be learnt. One 
may, indeed, say of Bombay, in the words of La Fontaine : *^That 
is a field which cannot be so harvested that there will not be some- 
thing left for the latest comer to glean.” 

I have divided these notes into four periods — the Hindu, the 
Mahomedan, the Povtuguese, and the British, 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE HIHDU PERIOD. 

The Hindu period is lost in the mist of ages. Its history is partly 
legendary and partly authentic. The legends, connected with the 
god Siva and bis consort, as well as with the other idols which have 
been established on the island from time immemorial, both in and 
about Bombay, are voluminous, but the authentic documents are very 
scarce. Resierving the legends to be treated of in connection with the 
description of the Hindu temples further on, I shall begin here with 
a numismO-tic document. Its authenticity cannot be impugned, but 
its existence does not unhappily prove more than what Ovid implied 
in his well-knowil adage, I^aetum abiH — monumenta manenf. 

It may be vvorth wliile to c[uote here, to preserve in chronological 
order the course of events in connection with this coin, an extract from 
a letter of the 16th July, 1881 I send you the coin ^ 

found in Cavel aboiit 2 moiiths ago. It was about April that it 
was discovered, while MitUicipal workpeople w^ere digging for our 
drainage system. The hole was about six feet deep .... 
EdCJLJEE RustOMJEE llpPORTfeR.” 

On inspecting the place where the coin was found, it was ascer- 
tained that the hole Was just oii the verge of a compound-walk^ from 
the Cavel lane to the w'est of the Kalkadevi Road, as it branches off 
into Miimbadevi and the Dadisefc Street. The coins recovered from 
the hoard, probably a large one, were only three. As the Vania 
landlord protested against the seardi being carried on within Ms 
enclosure, the attempt was given up. The two remaining coins were 
appropriated by the Municipality and exhibited at the meeting of the 
local Asiatic Society held on the iSth July, 1881. 

Cavel is the name of a village, which once covered the whole of the 
land now divided by the Kalkadevi Road into Cavel proper and old 
Hanuman Lane. This ancient village was formerly occupied almost 
exclusively by the aboriginal tribe of the Kolis, who were converted 
by the Portuguese, and attached to the Parish Church on the 
Esplanade with the adjoining cemetery, which exist no more. In 
i860, when I first visited Cavel, which seems to be a Portuguese 
rendering of Kolwar, ‘ a Koli hamlet/ it was the centre of the largest 

* Corn pound is a Malay word, vhHge* It has been used for 

an enclosure containing a house, out-buildings, &c. 
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lioiiiau Catholic community on the island, to which immigrants froin 
Bassein, Siilsette, Daman and Goa made continual yearly additions. 
They sup[)lied Bombay with clerks and domestic servants, and instead 
of one Church on the Esplanade there were two — one in the midst of 
Gavel, and the other at Bolesvar ; the former of the iiivoeution of 
Nossa Senhora de Saude (Our Lady of Health), and the latter of 
Nossa Senhora d'Esperan^a (Our Lady of Hope). Again, the former 
belonged to the mission of the Padroado, and the latter to that of the 
Propaganda Fide, while their cemeteries were at the New Sonapur 
Lane, now changed into a Chapel, and at Dabiil or the Burrows’ Lane^ 
now closed, respectively. Tlie new cemetery of the Gavel Church 
is now at Daravi, while that of the Bolesvar Church is at Sewrf. 

The historical associations connected with this pritnitive village in 
the centre of the island suggest some ideas of a dramatic character. 
It is a rich field for anthropological studies, to one aspect of which 
1 have already drawn attention in one of my contributions to tlie 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. See Crmindl Anthropology 
with reference to the Popidatioii of Bombay in the Jourml (yf 4ke 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. II., pp, §54 et seq. 

Gavel, once the seat of the Christian converts of the Portugnes«% 
has long been invaded, andl, now almost entirely, occupied, through 
the sheer force of weailili, b’y the Viiniiis, who have replaced the old 
modest but airy villas, witli their crosses and gay little gardens, by 
their huge shapeless terienients, without light and air, the hoLbeds 
of future epidemic outbreaks. 

The Kolis and their Roman Catholic compeers, who are in rcjality 
the oldest rural gentry of Bombay, have thus been supplanted by a 
new race, perhaps of a stronger physical organisation and more 
energetic temperament, acquired through their actual higher heredity 
and better environment, but not any happier for that. It is a fiict 
worth reflecting oVer that not a single family of some eminence in the 
beginning of this century has left a descendant to represent it 
honourably at the present time. In other wmrds, the history of 
Bombay tends to show that the prosperity of a family seldom outlives 
the limited space of thi’ee generations. 

This Ifick of social vitality is perhaps due to the fact of the Bombay 
Society feeing quite alien to the I cal interests, which are supposed to 
generally promote prosperous longevity, except those derived from 
a temporary sojourn. At the least appearance of danger, the 
Bombay citizen seeks safety in flight to hisnativo village or elsewhere, 
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lesLvijig belnnd fclic residue of tlie population, which is bound by duty 
or by hard necessity to bear the exposure to all perils, as proved by 
the recent epidemic of the plague. 

The claim ol: long descent can only be made by the Kdii 
aristocrat, wlio has not forgotten his ancestral rights ; carrying 
round the neck as an insignia of his tribe a curious iron 
kiiifep manufactured by himself, the emblem of his autochthonous 
power, wdiich symbolises both his patidcian descent and his ancient 
sway over the island, — and by his Eoraan Catholic compeer, wfio has 
ascended by clerical education in the scale of bureaucratic regime from 
the Portuguese to the early British period. The rest of the inhabitants, 
whose only patent of nobility, besides lofty pretensions, is money, 
can hardly count their historic genealogy beyond three generations. 

A curse, more severe in form than that of Byr^on, like cloud, it 
passes,*’ seems to pursue the speculations of the Bombay trader and 
mertihant. He lias apparently that exalted feeling, so beautifully ex., 
pressed in the well-known Dantesqiie phrase, La cariid del natio loco^ 
inspired by his Mantuan guide, who said, '‘The noblest motive is 
the public good ** ; but lie does not yet know the truth embodied 
in the saying of a Jfreiich writer Material greatness is dust, while 
moral greatness is cternaL” Gi^eed, which with all the sorclidness 
around, is the dominant passion of the century, and which is more 
evident now, at chc siede, than before, and the absolute want of 

high ideals of life and of character, have a great deal to answer for 
this state of precariousness in the life of the Bombay family. For 
character, besid<?s its higher purpose, has that of improving heredity 
and of prolonging physical existence amidst comhmts. The secret of 
tiniuterriipted prosperity, then, lies doubtless in acting in the spirit 


of the saying, “ ALiis m serviendo eonsmnorJ^ 


About a year after the Gavel find, I received the following note 
coins for your inspection, said to be of the 4tli or 6th ceatiiry, 
found by a servant of mine in ray fcm at Mulgaum, near Marole, in 
Silsette. — J. J. w Almeida.” This v^as in June 1882. It is, indeed, 
encouraging to see people in Sakette know the age of the coins, 
due evidently to the interest the public takes in our numismatic 
debates in the Town Hall. 

These coins were picked- from aboard of. about 200 specimens 
found In a clay pot, Similar colinS'discoverecl in Daman about this 
time passed into thc' hands of -the Marwari ' coin-dealers, who either 
told or mdted them down, at;, -is, -immemorial custom From 


lip 
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the discovery of a few coins nndergronnd it is not to be supposed that 
the territory where they were found belonged to the king, whose 
effigy or name they bore. But the circumstance of two such hoards 
belonging to tlio same king being found in close local proximity is 
suggestive of their having once been the currency of Bombay and 


the adjoining country. 

Dr. Bhau Baji was the first to describe some coins of this series* 
found at Devalana in Nasik, in 1870, He read the legend thus: — 
“ Raja Parama Mahesvara Manasa ISTripaDeva Dhyjina Brikasa,^’ and 
translated it thus : — King;* the great devotee of Mahesvara, who 
derives his glory from contemplating God.” 

This decipherment was tentative and provisional on account of the 
absence of diacritical marks or vowels ; but on pala^ographic grounds 
and the testimony of the fabric of the coinage itsedf, which resembles 
that of the Guptas,— -exhibiting a degree of deterioration of art 
' analogous to that of the latter in comparison with the less defective 
workmanship o.f the coins of the Western Kshatrapas, whose type with 
slight modifications they copied, — Dr. B. Daji assigned the coin to an 
unknown king of the Dekkan, who reigned about the end of the 
4th century of our era. 

This assignment was corroborated by Sir A. Cunningham, who 
farther indentified the prince, whose bust and inscription it bore, from 
examining specimens found in Rajputina in 1879, with Krishna Ihija, 
of the house of the Rastrakutas, whose capital was Mankhed, in the 
Dekkan. Irlis reading was as follows : — 

Parama Mahesvara, Mahadjtia pad^nudhjata, Sr! Krishna 
Raja The Supreme King, the worshipper of Mahadytia (Siva), 
the fortunate Krishna Raja.” 

The General in attributing this coin to Krishna Raja of the 
. , Mshtrakutui dynasty adduced confirmatory evidence from ancient 
inscribed copper-plates in support of the theory of Dr. B. Daji, of this 
prince having flourished about the end of the 4th century,^ and 
specified the period as from 375 to 400 A. B, 

Six years later Dr. Fleet attempted a new reading of the marginal 
legei^d thn^':**^**'ParamanQahasvara Matapat|ipadAiiudhyataira Krbh- 
naraja/^ representing, when duly supplied with the omitted vowels, 
‘f ParamamIhyvAra MatilpitnpM&nudhyiltas^i Kpshnaraja/' ^Th 
glbriou!^ Krishnaraj^^, who is devout worshipper of (the god) Mlh^i 
"'(ahd)' Who "imeditates -pw fho’ ^ feet" of'Hs "" parents.®' ' 
f * df the three readings, the last is probably 
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Rev , — The figure of a pretty well executed Ndrdt, in a squatting 
posture, or bull recumbent to right. The marginal legend, in. modified 
Gupta characters commencing above the bull’s hump, as above. 

This Nandi or sacred bull was the ensign or crest of the king. It 
took the place of a peacock with outstretched wings on the reverse 
area of the Kumara Gupta coins, or such wings with expanded tail on 
those of his son, Skanda Gupta. The device of a hull is, .moreover, 
the representative of Siva, as that of a boar is the representative 
of Vishuu. It seems, therefore, that Siva was the family-god of 
Krislmakla, as Tishnu was the family-god of the Chdlukyas, whose 

coins and seals of grants bear the device of a boar. 

Bat who was Krishnaraja Rashtrakiita ? It is in reality rather 
bard to say. “The book of the past,” says a German writer, “ is, on 
the whole, a closed book; the greatest historians have only succeeded 
in turning one or two of its pages.” If this is true of any epoch or 
country.it is much more so of India. Its history is a closed book, 
and its pages can be easily compressed within a very narrow compass 
All the materials that constitate documentary evidence are scanty and 
extremely concise. Some copper-plates, a few coins and the estampage 
from old rock and stone-slabs epigraphy make up Gie whole of the 
official records of both the ancient and medieval India. A subsidiary 
aid may, perhaps, be derived from some magnificent architectural 

but neglect and vandalism have considerably impaired their value. 

Nor t there much to learn about it from the Mahomedau 
historians If “ History is philosophy teaching by examples, there 
fs hardly a genuine historian among the sectaries of Islam m its ruthless 

careerof insolence in this country. Their chromelers, with their usual 

r;rnce and preiudice t 

i. „„uh. pi.™ to d.,™.. a.. .„a 
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to tell but to inquire. Even Ferisbta, wlio is, by common 
consent, superior to them all, is not entirely tree from tltesc 
delects. His accoiiufe, for instance, of the famous episode of the so- 
called Abdoola, Portuguese Mealecan (Mir Ali Khan), his flight, 
exile and attempt to ascend the throne of Yusuf Ali >Sh;ih, with the 
help of the Portuguese and of that ilichclieu of Bijaphr, Asad Khan, 
Buko of Belgaiun or Oondestabre^ as Joao do Barros calls him, is 
in fiagraut contradiction with the contemporary authentic records 
preserved in the State archiyes in Goa. These oHicial documents 
signed by the pretender bimsedf and his sons, have lately been publislied 
and throw a flood of light on those dark transactions. The true iiistury 
of India, however, begins with the arrival of the Portuguese in Lidia. 
Oastanheda, Gaspar Correa, Joao de Barros, Diogo do Couto, Antonio 
Bocarro and a few others, most of whom, with the exception of Joao 
da Barros, spent many yeai'S of their active life in those troublous times t 
in India, are the best historians India ever had up to the end of the 
sixteenth century. From that time history hris emerged from the 
stage of mere personal narratives and anecdotal tales. In showing 
their sympnthy with virtue and abhorrence of vice, unlike ilmir 
irreconcileable enemies, the Moors, they for the first time in India set 
HU example ivorthy of being imitated by those to whom Sir II. Elliott 
applies the Oiceroniau remark of ‘‘Kon exornatores renun, sed 
tantnin — mode narratores fueruntd’ 

But to return to Krishaaraja Rashtrakuta, In that excellent 
repository of historical lore of Western India, the Oaiettecr of the 
Bomhay Fresitleucijy admirably edited b}" my friend Sir dames M. 
Campbell, mention is made both ol! the origin and othc>r incidents of 
the RAslitmk litas, their branches and their capital. Dr. Bhandarkar 
tells us they were once named ‘‘ Rafctas, who gave their name to the 
country of Maharashtra, and were found in it even in the times of 
Asoka the Maurya.” Dr. Fleet believes Eafta to be an abbreviation of 
Rfisbtpikutas, whose origin was possibly Aryan ; but I)i% Burnell looks 
oil them, on the other hand, as of Dra vidian origin, iiatta being 
equivalent to the Kanarese and Tehigu 7*addl or reddi^ denoting the 
caste of aboriginal Telugu farmers, meaning tlio headman of a village. 
In siiort, Rashtrakuta is said to be a title to designate tlie headman of 
a raslitra or province, just as Oramahda designates the beadjuan of a 
village. Their capital is said to have been being 

simply a small town, wliieh they* eventually changed into Macapnra, 
fnm being a large ;tow%iu order to magnify it— which has been 
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Some apology is, however, due for my iingeriug at such a length 
on a topic that may seem apparently insigiuhcaut to many readers. 
The circumstance of this coin being the sole, survival of the 
traditions of the past, wluch has lain hidden for fifteen centuries under- 
ground, enabling me now to recreate, as it were, a new page in the 
annals of Bombay, and the fact that it was wiped out even from 
tradition renders this somewhat tedious tarrying an absolute necessity, 
for which I crave the reader’s indulgence. 

A historian has often to be a philosopher. It is his business, as 
Buckle says, to trace the tendencies of thought and feeling which 
load to political changes, and which in mere annals are kept from view 
by the gloomy record of wars and of armies, of individual caprices 
and of sporadic revivals of fanaticism. And it is by the careful study 
of such documents as these that' one can arrive at the truth. In des- 
cribing events the historian has to trace the operation of general 
causes without neglecting to inquire into, the origin o! each particular 
fact. Like organic beings, coins iuive their lineage and their mor- 
phology. In investigating, for example, the ancestry of this coin of 
Krishuaraja and its morphology,— or the history of those changes in 
form and in type which have resulted both from definite histoiical 
events and from influences which are always present, affecting hi a 
greater or less degree the evolution of coins, — what a fascinating field 
of speculation is opened. Those influences are, moreover, the result of 
forces common to human nature. Though analogous to those which 
produce the variation in form in the animal and vegetable kingdoms,^ 
they are proclaiming the unity of the Universe and the solidarity of 
mankind, through its chequered existence and laboured progress^ in 
the world, amidst the alternations of fear and hope, of aspiration 
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type of tlie Ksliatrapa coinage from tlie time of Cbashtajnay the 
Tiastanes of Ptolemy, whose capital was tJjain, bis date being 
now accepted as beginning with the Saka era in A. D, 79, till the 
dynasty succumbed to the Guptas at the end of the 4th century of 
the Christian era* It seems that the pyramid of three arches or 
chaitya is the Girnar, the holy mountain, the wavy line representing 
the waters of the Sudarsana, the ancient sacred lake near Girnar. 
And there is a precedent for such a suggestion. Herodotus tells us 
that in the Egyptian coins of about 500 B. 0., supposed to be those 
of the Persian Satrap Aryandes, a zig 2 ;ag or wavy line was used as an 
emblem for water. Bawlinson’s JSerodotm, III., 145, note 6. The 
silYer coins of the Kshatrapas are, on the otlaer hand, evident copies 
of the Greek hemidrachms. We know from the Periplus, that the 
coins of. Menander and Apollodotus were current at Barjgaza, 
modern Broach, as late as the latter end of the first century of oar era. 
They were, in fact, copies of the Philopator coins of Apollodotus. 

The pedigree of the Kyishnardja coin has hereto been traced, after 
passing through the Gupta and Kshatrapa phases of evolution, to the 
first century of the Christian era. The morphological features of the 
dynastic symbol on the reverse had in the meantime undergone, 
according to the causes of variation, which are religious, artistic, and 
historical, considerable alteration in physiognomy. W ere not prolixity 
a literary sin., and if space allowed it, innumerable examples might 
have been cited in further illustration of the subject. 

Thus there is a law of heredity in coins. In the early stage of its 
functional development, as a medium of exchange, the two essential 
elements of circulation of a coin are weight and metal, such as ingots 
and implements. Shape and mark impressed upon it constitute a 
later and more advanced degree of progress. These undergo, in course 
of time, changes which are observable in the evolution of the species. 


‘ people is the least prone tO' advance* ,, By that characteristic 
’;0|f'inisoneism, as Prot it^ which;k^,inherent:in 

, . Ji ill' 
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nature, they eschew all initiative with a tendency to modify theii 
confirmed habits. As motion is life, and stillness leads to dissolu- 
tion, a type that does not progress deteriorates, or where es’olution 
ceases devolution begins. This branch of human psychology iinds 
many apt illustrations in the department of immismaties, perhaps as 
rich as tliose in the world-wide field of natural selection. 

Then as coinages are related, and there are connecting links at each 
point of transition, the coinage of Krislmanija, as illustrated by the 
Cavel specimen, may be traced up to the Greek source. The changes 
of dynasties hardly afiect the morphology of coins— a fact suggestive 
of what is taking place throughout the world, that conquests and 
changes of dynasties have no effect upon the domestic conditions of 
the people. 

The type of the or- recun^hent bull, on the reverse of the 

Cavel coin, was a morphological change from the Ga})ta peacock with 
outspread wings, or the same bird with extended wings and expanded 
tail, as said before. The latter was a variation from the .Buddhist 
chaiitjaoi the Western Kshatrapas, for which a prototype inay 
Kp found amonir the prehistoric Buddhist coins of .Northern 


Any violent change, in, the monetary system of 
have been repulsive to-.-the peoplOyand iBatakarni 
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to copy tlie model already current in the country. Another example 
ol: a more recent date, in preservinjr the identity of the metal, vras the 
■discovery of the tutenag* coins of Shah Jahiin in the same village or 
Siipara, in imitation of the Portuguese currency of that arnalgarn in 
their neighbouring settlement of Bassein. In no other part of the 
once vast Moghal Empire has any coin in tutenag been found. 

The Satraps of Western India copied the coin types of flic ludor 
Bactrians, as proved by the position of the figure, the esistence of the 
bilingual inscription, and by the absence of the Parthian bow found on 
the Arsacidan coins. In the reign of Antiochus II., about 256 B. C,, 
lire provinces of Bactria and Parthia revolted against the Seleucide rule, 
the former under Diodotus, and the latter under Arsaces. The types 
of the Iiido-Bactrian coins can bg traced up in a direct liue to th.e 
vSeleucide dynasty. The Arsacides also imitated the types of the 
Syiuaii kings, forniiiig a collateral branch from the parental stock 
of Seleiious I. The type adopted by Arsaces, however, was Apollo 
seated on tiie del phic omphalos, holding in his outstretched hand a 
ho^?, wliile Diodotus imitated that of Heracles, seated, on rocks, 
holding in his right hand a club, the originals of both, these types 
occurring on pieces struck by the great prince Antiochus, 

From the Greek sovereigns of Syria, who, on the death of 
Alexander the Great, founded in 812 B. Ck an extensive Empire in 
the East, even to the confines of India, it is easy to trace their coins 
to those of the Macedonian hero, and from the latter to the Attic 
standard, established by Soloiv about 550 B. C, In the Solonian 
metrology and nomenclature of coins: one meets the classical 
which is the parent of the Sanskritised form of d;mmwa and drarni 
and the Prakrit dawnutz, found in inscriptions cat in the live" rock 
and on copper-plates. The draimia of Krishnanlja,, although a hemi- 
drachrn in weight, like similar coins of his predecessors, the Guptas 
and Kshatrapas, derives its descent from the early Greek coinage, 
and the Bombay of Krisliuaraja is thus connected, niimismatically at 
least, with the Athens of Solon, altlioiigh the period that intervened 
between the Indian king and the Greek law-giver is less by a third 
than the one distancing us of the nineteenth century from the king 
of this island, Krishnanija, — the worshipper of hirihesvara, who 
meditated on the feet of his parents* This admirable royal 
example of filial piety has not happily been lost on his suc- 
cessors and their faithful subjects; for parental love and duty 
towards eiders are indeed bighly^characteristic of the Indians of all 
3 a 
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classes?, and is early incnioated in their minds» (5’ee . Plate 1., and the 
do?<criptive account further on.) 

naving' thus far considered the debt we in Bombay owe to Greece 
f(n' tiie type raid form of our early coinage, .let ns now inquire if 
I'lKlia is indei)ted to that great country for atyy of the other splendid 
manifesGatiGus of its genius. 

Sir Henry s^laine writes ; — “ Except the blind forces of nature^ 
nothing movps in this world which is not Greek in its origin/' 
Again, Ernest Renan, in that most charming of his w’orks, 
iVEnfLVicc el de Jeunesf^p^ says ; — ““ de £;arais bien, avant 
mon voyage, que la Grece avail eree la science, I'art^ la philosophie, 
la civilisation ; mais rechelle me inauqiiait. Quaud je vis TAcro- 
pole, je eus la revelation dii diviu, cornme je favais eue la premiere 
fois que je sentis vivre TEvangile, en apercevant la vallec dii 
Joiirdain des hauteurs de Pasjoun. Le monde eutier alors me 
parufc barbare. L’Orient me choquapar la pompe, son ostentation, 
ses impostui’cs, Les Romains nc furent rpie de grossiers soldats ; 
la majoste dii plus beau Romain, (run Auguste, d’un Trojan, ne 
me sembia quo pose aupres dc raisanco, de la noblesse simple de 
€,eB citizens hers et tranquilles. Celtes, Germains, Slaves m’apparu- 
rent comine des especes de Scythes eunseiencieux, mais pchiihlemcnt 
civilis''s. de trouvai notre moyeu fige sans elegance ni tonruure, eniache 
de fierte pedlacee et de pddantisme. Charlemagne m’appariit 
comrne pn gros palefrenier allemand ; nos chevaliers me sembierent 
des lonrdauds, dont Thcmistocle et Aleiiiiade eussent souri.’' 

I have been almost unconsciously yielding to the attraction of the 
fascinating eloquence of tin’s long passage to quote it in full. 
Besides, at fbis time especially, wdien the insolent material force has 
trodden under its heavy foot the nation whose crime is an hereditary 
love of freedom, it is consoling both to the modern representatives of 
the ancient Hellas and to those who feel sympathy for them, to 
listen to this encomium, if not funeral oration, on the glorious 
Mother of Art, Science and Philosophy, by two such venerable 
students of human culture. 

Maine, then, expresses his conviction that India has entered into 
the movement, which we call modern progress, Binee the British 
communicated to it the leaven they had received from Greece. 

Ir. is beyond the scope of this paper to enter into a critical 
exarniuafinn of the political and social institutions of the West, and 
to confront them with those of the East. Whether Europe owes more 
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tci Christianity and Germany or to Hellenism' is still a debafa.bli: point, 
Greece, alfclioogli the cradle of art, is not the only country where the 
seed of civilization first germinated. In the field of numismatics, 
barring the serial coinage \yluch has been traced from Krishnaraja 
to d Greek source, other iiidian coinages were entirely autonomous. 
For, besides Lydia in Greece, which Originated its system in the 
seventh century B. G., the idea of a coinage had been independently 
evolved both in China and in India. That it was invented in India 
long before the advent of Alexander the Great, I have already proved 
w’itli the documentary evidence of coins of indisputable authenticity 
from my cabinet in the memoir on The Primitive and Autonomous 
Coinage of India, in tlie Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Boinhaih Fob 11., pp. 212, et seq, I have pointed therein to the fact 
of many coins in ancient India being both in shape and standard 
quite fox’eign to the Greek system, thus establishing the truth of 
tlie Hiiidas having been in actual possession of a real coinage in 
the time of Alexander’s expedition. Even Q.iiinfcns Curtins, relating 
liow on Alexander reaching Taxila its king presented to hiin talents 
ot coined silver, uses the words signal i urgehit, signMus being 
the term employed by the Romfans or coined money. 

india, then, had its own civilisation, although inferior in many 
respects to that of Greece. Biit while the civilisation of Greece was 
hurried and hastening to the fall which eventually overtook it, that 
of India was slow and halting, because less material and more spiritual 
in its aims. From its hesitating and tardily elaborated nature, as all 
spiritual problems are, with its personifications of the elements and the 
ethical ideality, derived from these elemental and phenomenal sensations, 
India has guaranteed its safety, while the contemporary civilisations 
have perished, leaving behind them those afcliaic vestiges which extort 
at all times one’s love and admiration. India is still alive, with a fair 
prospect of longevity, if that most ruinous of human passions, Agreed,’ 
does not shorten its life. It may seem a paradox, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the sacred soil of India, aithougli historically as old as 
Egypt^ Assyria, Greece, and Rome, is still in its youth, not to say 
infancy. It has preserved its civilisation through the jealous care 
of its much-abused Braiim'aiis, ** that nation of philosophers, ’ as 
Prof. Max Miiiler calls them, wdio, in spite of the conliict they have 
been waging for centuries with the spirit of violence and subversion, 
assuming various names and forms under the varying circumstaiioes 
of time and space, have a great mission of refo'nu and regeneration 
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in store that contains the true solution of the antinomies which are* 
shaking society at 'the present day. I am speaking, of course, of' 
the genuii'ie Brahmans, who, like Carlvlo's heroes, are tlie soul of all 
human progress in, the world, ■.But these reilectionsj although 
suggested by the Cavel'fimntoa of Kri&hnaraja,' are far beyond, the 
limits assigned to The Or<]in of Bombay, 

The history of Bombay, 'subsequent to the time, of Krislinaraja, is 
a chapter involved in dense obscurity. It appears, that about the 
middle of the sixth century of cm- era the island of Elcphanta—tis it 
1ms been caihd, with a feminine terminativc, after the time of tlm 
Portuguese, wdio named it a ilhado ehydtantef or * the island of the 
elephant,’ from the figure of a stone elephant they discovered on 
landing there — was the seat of a powerful Government whose territory 
included probably all the islands of tho North Konkan, and also some 
part of the mainland. It was Galled Pun, the town” pa r twcclhoiv-r^ 
and the capital of the dynasty of the ]\Ianryas, ])robably the descend- 
ants of a young branch of the xMaiuyas of Patalipuira, modern 
Patna, founded in 3*22 B, 0. by Cbanclragupta, tho Saudrocottos of 
the Greeks. 

This island has also been called QJictr'qmn, but tliis is evidently 
a new designation, A large amount of erudition ims been spent in 
finding out its meaning. Dr. Stevenson translated it "‘town of 
excavations Dr. YvTlson suggested •Tull of purification’’; and some- 
body else changed it into Oirfpiiri and then translated it '■* the hill 
city.” Now the natives, wdio are the best judges of tiicir own worcLs, 
pronounce it O/iorpurl, a composite word consisting' of (fPtar), 
^ a house/ and or? Ti town.’ ]\ly late friend, Prof, j^ldwaial 

Rehatsek, more accurately called it ‘‘grotto-town.” The nativtfS 
simply joined the name of a renowned ttnvn tiuU no longer 
exists, to the visible object of tjliar, Hlie house ’ par t\v coll enct\ the 
famous grotto to which a modern tourist seldom fails to pay a vi^b. 

When the Portuguese took possession of the island it wms erdled 
Pori or Pory. Garcia da Orta, who visited it in lo3I, wakes 

There is another pagoda, better than a, 11 others, in an island called 
Pori, and wo name it the island of the elephant. There is a hill on it, 
and at the top of this hill an unclerground dwTling (ca::a') hewn out 
of a living rock. This dwelling (or house) is as large, as a mouasierv, 
and has open courts and cisterns of very good water. On the walls 
around there are largo sculptured images oi eIeph{iBi.s, lions, tigers, 
and of many human figures, such as Amai^oa's, and of other variuius 
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kinds, well represeHted, It is indeed a tiling wortli seeine', and it 
seems that the deTii put there all his strength and skill to deceive the 
heathens with his worship. Some say that the Chinese made it, when 
they were sailing by this land. And it may lyeil be true, as it is so 
well built, and as the Chinese are so clever. The truth is that 
at present this pagoda is much damaged by the cattle that enter it 
inside, and in the year thirty-four (1534), when L came from Portugal, 
it was really worth seeing ; and I saw it when Bassein (Ba 9 aim) 
was at war with us, and soon after the king of Gujarat (Cambaia) 
gave it to Nuno da Cunha.''— da India^ 2iid Edition, 
Lisbon, 1872, p. 212. 

Simiio Botelho, the strict and prudent minister of the finances 
during the ultra-liberal r'gime of the pious Viceroy, D. Joao de Castro, 
writing his Tombo or the Bevenue Account in 1548, says : — E a Ilha 
de pory, que he do alyfante, aforada a Joao Pirez, por provisao do 
dito Governador, por cento e cinqiio pardaos . . . . e 
asiora .... d^-^Colleccdo de Momimentos Inedif-os, e/c., 
Lisbon, 1868, Tome V. Tomho do Estado da tndla^ pp, 157, 158. 

And the Island of Pory, winch is of the elephant, rented to Joao 
Pirez, by provision from the same Governor (D. Joao de Castro), for 
hundred and five pardaos . . . , and now . , . The 
amount of the quit-rent in 1548 is left blank. 

Thus the two earliest of the Port uguese’ writers on Bombay and the 
adjacent territory call the present Elepkanta Island by the name 
of Pori or Pory, and not Gbirapari or Gani])uri-, wdiich is evidently 
a later designation. 

The island contains, moreover, rnonuments of various epochs — the 
Buddhist mounds and cisterns of the third century or earlier, the 
remains of the ancient, city of Puri, now identified with Moreh, on 
the north-east corner of the island, from the sixth to the tenth 
century, and lastly tlie Brahmanic cates of the' seventh or eighth 
century. Thus the whole island is not only an object of great 
antiquarian interest, but a place of sanctity for the tw'o principal 
religions of the Hindus. 

This name Puri has given rise to a rather curious invention. Friar 
Odoric ol* Pordeiiorie, speaking of Thmia in about 1322, says : ** This 
w'as a great place in days of old, for it was the city of king Porus, who 
waged 80 great a battle with king Alexander.” Here Porus appears to 
have been suggested to the good old missionary by theMauryan Puri. 

With regard to the builders of the caves, the oldest European 


aivthoriiy on tbe islaiulv Garcia da Orta, of wbovu we shnll have 
to speak more at length hereafter, says that he liad heard that 
it was built by the Chmese ; while Gasparo Balbi in ISSO asserts that 
it was built by Alexander the Great to mark the eild of his coiK|uewSts. 
Poriis and Alexander are, of course, mere names assoiciated with a 
tradition based on the word Pwn. 

Dr, Burgess, in his Elephauta,” places, at the top of his old 
authorities, Discourse of Voyages by J. H. Van Linschotoii, its 
date being given as 1579* Linschoten, a Dutchniao, who came out 
to India as a valet (Pon.fdiniliar) of the Archbishop Frei Vicente 
da Fonseca, did not arrive until 1583 in Goa, where he remained 
about 5 years. Nor is he tbe first authority, for Garcia dji Orta, as 
we have seen above, visited the islahd in 1534 and published its 
description m his Oollogmos in Goa in 1563» It seems that 
Linschoten never visited the cave-temple, and his description, as sus- 
pected by the Count de Picalbo, in his excelleut wmrk, Gareia da 
Orta e o Tempo, is borrowed from that in the (Ulloqmos, 

Returning to the Mauryas,' fclieir capital Puri is described in a 
Chulukya inscription of the beginning of the 7tli century of our era 
as the Lakshimi or the goddess of fortune of the Western Ocean. 
It is said therein that the city was attacked by Pulakesi with 
hundreds of ships, which not only indicates its opulence but its 
situation as a coast-town. Its identification with Moreb, probably 
the modern version of Maurya, has ,a plausible basis in the ancient 
ritins in the village* Among these, while clearing the shore for 
the Port Trust, were found, some thirty years ago, two copper- 
plates, which have unfortunately disappeared, Anotlier relic 
discovered was a small oval seal of a light ruh’y-coloured cornelian, 
set in a gold ring of an archaic type, with the word NunU/anu, 
engraved in letters of the 5tli or 6th centulry, which is now in my 
possession. This is evidently a Maurjan relic of great interest. 
(See Plate II., No. 6.) 

The mention of this” valuable archaeological find at Moreh, 
about thirty years ago, leads me to describe another find of an 
anthropological character. This consisted of two vStone jars, spherical 
in shape, with flat bottoms', found some ten years ago in excavating the 
Graving Dock. The jars were found standing upriglrt and covered 
with stoppers. They were of grey trap, 26 inches in horizontal and 
23| inches in vertical circumference. The hollow wjils four inches 
deep, 5U inches at the equator and 4 inches at the mouth, being 
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made with \vel!-tein[)ere(l metal to.ol3. Their age cannot be ascer- 
tained. 1 1 may raiy^e from 2,000 years downwards, for stone bombshells 
made in this fashion, and cannon-balls of various sizes of a similar 
stone, have been found at Daman, Bassein, and Thana, specimens of 
whicii in an assorted series I have preserved. It is conjectured 
that the stone-pots were deposited on some religious occasion, perhaps 
of a funeral character, and not in any way ^orn hy use. An 
illustration of one of these pots will be found in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Societi/ of Bombay, Yol. II,, p. 243. 

This iiud agaii\ suggests the description of another discovery in the 
Prince’s Dock, almost about the same time as the finding of the stone 
jars, being of someimporha,nce to the geological history of- Bombay, It 
was a thick forest of upright stumps of trees of a species still existing 
in the neighbourhood of this island, the khair {Aoaoia catechuf 
There were in all 3S2 trees ; 221> standing erect, and 159 prostrate, 
though still rooted in the soil. They were found on a decayed 
trap-roek sod, and overlaid by the thick stratum of clay, which 
forms the real bottom of the harbour, under the more modern ntud. 
Among the trees one \v,as recumbent, charred in the middle, but it 
bore no trace of its liaving been cut dawn with any tool. 

As late as tw'o hundred years ago the island of Bombay was one of 
a group of distinct small rocky islets, ranged in nearly parallel rows 
and scfmrated by the waters oE the sea. Originally, then, before the 
work of silting up and of the reclamation of the ground had pro- 
gressed, this single island was^an archipelago, of mere island rocks, 
divided by narrow creeks. And in prehistoric times, it seems to have 
been a portion of the mainland. When broken oil* from it by volcanic 
agency that portion became a cluster of rocky islets, — some s.ny s.even to 
correspond with the Ileptanesia of the GreeM ; but they are. really racily 
more. Ptolemy (VIL 195) \y.as the first to vaguely designate 
Ileptanesia as a locality situated; on the Pirate Coast between 
Bombay and Goa, which Lassen idenxified with Bombay, the harbour 
of which was believed to be formed of seven islands. 

But, in fact, Bombay is one of a multitude of islands situated on 
the North-Western shore of India, which, varying from a few yards 
to a lituKlred square miles in area, fringe the coast from 19° to 20° 
N. L. it belongs to that picturesque group of about twenty five 
iRlaiuls, known as the Bombay group, Basseiii, nearly 32 miles 

northward, Daravi, Verso va, just the shores of Salsette, Salsette 
itself, the largest of them all, Ma2!agon,, Trombay, Mahim, Varii, 
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iMHubay or Mmnljae, Oltl Worimii’s Island, or Golaba, Eloplianta* 
]b?tcher's Island, Gibbet or Cross Island, Ivaraoja., Ileneri or IJiuko'i. 
Keneri or Klnanderi and other detached rocky islets scarcely ai>le to 
contain, a fishermanks hut, complete the group. Several of these are 
now united, either by bridges, causeways or eniljaokments, or l>y 
the deposition of shcdl concrete or recent conglomerate, which were 
once separated by merely tidal creeks, easily waded or forded at 
low-wntter. 

The island of Bombay is almost trape;2oidaI in coniigiiration , having 
its long ads nearly hf. by E, and S. by W., its short parallel side 
lying tiorthwardSft Geologically considered, iu accordance with 
the division of insular regions, proposed by L. Von Bucii, into 
round and longitudinal, Bombay belongs to the latter category ; 
while lolhnving the system of Hoffiuau, of distinguisliing them into 
continental and pelagic or oceanic islands, it l)e],nngs to the forrntn^ 
But closely allied though it is in structure to the adjoining islands and 
the neighbouring co.ast, B,and>ay presents local diifercin^cs of cocisidcra- 
hie interest. The evidence of its component rocks proves that there 
have been in ancient times long intervals between tlie successive out' 
pourings of which its strata are constituted. It also proves that it is a 
broken fragmeiit from the inainland during the inany upheavals and 
depressions to which it has been subjected. Finally it. is said that 
the Bombay harbour was once a Yalie}^ and the Kkair forest must 
have been one of its products.. 

The remuigs of the Acacia caleahu submerged forest, 32 feet below 
high-water mark, are, indeed, a record of a decided upheaval and 
subsequent subsidence by vojcaihc action. There is no doubt, then, 
that the existence of the modern Bombay is due to the forgottcir or 
iinknown — for it took place, apparently before the island was 
inhabited — ^^subsidenee of the basalt floor of the land, w'hicli has 
given to the Bombay coasf pretty nearly its present coast-line, and 
ull that the infant settUouent needed, where ships of modern 
commerce can get shelter iu deep ufater ig all seasons. An account 
pf this physical and prehistoric feature of Bombay will be found in 
the Jrnivnal iff the Ihmhay Natural J[i4onj Societij^ V^oL V,, 
pp, 132 and 3*77. 

A propos of the geology of Bombay, I think it may he worth whilo 
to add here the following note, which I have found among niy i^apers, 
written more than twenty-five years ago, and a reference to w],ue]i 
was made iu my work on the History and Autirpillies of Bassein, 
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p. 119 . “ One wiiHng to learn more about the geology of Bombay,'* 

the note runSj “may consult with profit several valuable papers by 
previous observers, published on the subject, an enumeration of which, 
with short bibliographical notices, is appended here £<ir the sake of 
those desiring more ample information, although it does not pretend 
to be a complete list.’* 

Robert D. Thomson, M.D. A Sketch of the Geology of the 
Bombay Island, — Madras Jciinial of Literature and Scieiict\ 1836, 
VoL V,, p. 159. This paper is somewhat discursive, many matters 
being discussed which are not direcdy connected with geology, on 
which subject it is meagre and imperfect, as he makes no mention of 
the stratified rocks wdiich form so important a characteristic of these 
islands. 

C. Lush, M.D, Geological Notes of the Northern Konkan, &c. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Deceitiher, 1836, Yol. V., 
p, 761. — He was the first to describe the horizontal strata of sand- 
stone coiUainittg shells as overlying tlie trap-rocks. 

O. F, Clark. A Paper in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, January, 1847, Loud., Vol, III., p. 221. — The chief portion 
of this paper refers to the Konkan and Bekkan, with occasional 
allusions to the islands ; a short but clear and correct outline of the 
fresh-water formations is also given. 

Dr. G. Biiist. Geology of the Island of Bombay. Transactions of 
the Bornhmj GeograpMcdl Society, April, 1851, Vol. X., p. 1G7, — In 
this valuable paper basaltic ridges and their composition are often 
referred to. It describes the position, physical fe^itures, various kinds 
of rocks, clays, soils, waters, &c. It really treats, as the author 
states, of the economic geology of the island. 

Henry Carter, M.D. Geology of the Island of Bombay, with a 
geological map and plates. Joarnal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1862, Vol. IV., p. 161. — ^This is an 
essay that deals with scientific and speculative inquiries. Competent 
observers have said that although this paper is vitiated by having 
overlooked the stratigraphical relations of the rocks, still it is a 
valuable record of geological observations of the island, which is so 
closely allied to the other islands on the Coast. 

A. B. Wynne. On the Geology of the Island of Bombay. Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey^ Calcutta, 1866, Vol. V., p. 173. — This is 
an elaborate and exhaustive treatise on the subject, and evidently use 
has been made of papers which had previously appeared. The com* 
4 C 
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position of ilie rocks is minutely describerl and details regarding 
their siraliti cation given more at length. This paper combines specula- 
tion with economic geology. 

Besides these, there are several other papers of great merit from 
the pens of CoL Sykes, Malcoirnson, Newbold, Leith, *&c., which throw 
much light on the inineralogical and lithological conditions of the 
island, most of which are embodied in the Geolop'cal Fapers on 
Western Indict^ Bombay, 1857. Here the note ends. To the above 
names those of Medlecott and Blanibrd may now be added, the last 
being, I believe, the latest authority. After this somewhat hurried 
geologico-bibliographical survey of the island, we return once again 
to its history, just where we had left it, at Puri, the capital of the 
Mauryas, in the island of the cave-temples in the Bombay harbour. 

In the ninth and following centuries, Puri was the capital of the 
feudatory princes of the Northern Konkati branch of the Sihiliara 
family. It was then the chief town of a territorial division known as 
the Konkaii fourteen hundred. The Siluharas were the rulers of 
Bombay and the siirroundiug villages for the long period of 450 
years, from 810 to 1260 A, D. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute details regarding the history 
of Bombay during the SiliUiara rule. Although there is little that is 
new to be said upon tlie subject, still it may be worth while to give 
the outlines of that period, recording such facts as emphasize the 
state of civilization of the island for nearly five centuries, which 
constitute the medimval ago of Western India- 

An inscription on the architrave of the verandah in the Krishna- 
giri or Kanheri Cave No. 78, in Salsette, dated about 844 A. D., 
mentions that a Sihihara prince, governing the North Konkan from 
his capital Puri, having, through his Minister Vishnu, done obeis- 
ance to the Buddhist community, occupying the cells of that famous 
monastery, made certain grants in coins, called dramnias^ to the 
monks for the purpose of making repairs and providing clothes and 
hooks. 

Another inscription, found at Parel, near the old Government 
House, dated 1187 A. D., records a grant by Apaniditya of 24 dravi-- 
mas, without any atBx. And a third, among others, dated 1260 A. 
found near Drain, in the Karanja Island, which is in the Bombay 
harbour, records a grant of 162 jpdruUha drammas to a Brahman 
of Sri Sthiinaka or Th4nii, 

In the dark ages of Weatern India, which extend from the 6th to 
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tile ISfcli ceiikirj of ow era, there is an absolute penury of written 
annals. With the exception of the inscriptions, oiir only authentic 
documents are coins called dramnias^ of which there are not less 
than seven 01 * eight classes. The Sir&n or inscription 

mentions several distinct kinds, with dates from 903 to 9()8 A. D., 
by the general name of drammas or dramyas. There are other 
varieties, besides these, mentioned in inscriptions of various dates 
from 875 to 1216 A. D.,Avhich are reported in the ^pigraphia 
Indictjt^ Arcliceologtoal Surmy^ and Indian Antiquary » Authentic as 
they are, their testimony is‘, however, of a character which the 
Egyptians would perhaps call hieratic. From entire absence of 
legends, except in a few classes, some highly enigmatic designations, 
such as Bri Somala Deva or Sri Yigraha Pala, all is left to mere 
conjecture. But what they lack in writing ia supplied by symbols, 
which only those who can interpret them correctly wnll find 
to be suggestive of a synopsis or a long course of events generally 
hidden from the reader of ivritten records. In the wiiole range of 
Indian epigraphy, whether on copper- plates or stone-slabs, there is 
hardly a symbolic language so eloquent as the silent expression 
of some of these numismatic documents. Although the SiUhfira 
drammas, or those current in Bombay and the adjoining country 
during the Middle Ages, bear types revealing apparently little through 
its hieratic symbology, still they speak plainly to those who cax*e to 
read the facts embodied in them. 

I shall here confine my self for the present to those drammas which 
in some inscriptions are called Whatp^ means nobody 

yet knows. It may have some remote connection with the word 
pahlava, that is, Arsacidan, Parthian, or Farasika or Persian, Anyhow, 
the type of the coin is evidently debased Sassanian, On the other 
hand, it may be the Kshatrapa silver hemidrachm, in contradistinction 
to the GadlUa, Gadiya or Gadhaiya coin, >Yhich is sometimes simply 
called dramma. And the name Tdtariya, applied to these coins by 
Ibn Haukal, Snlaiman, and other Mahomedan writers may perhaps be 
derived from Tata in Sindh, where this coinage probably originated ; 
for Tata, the name of the city, was then often applied to the 
whole Sindh. They wore introduced into Sindh by Abdul Malik in 
685 A. I). Masudi (Sprenger 22) calls these drammas Talato^wiya, 
which means dirhams weighing one and one-third. And this is the 
exact weight of the Silahara dramma^ when compared with ,the 
Ommiade or Abbaside dirha7ns ; for while the Arab dirham weighs 
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45 the gadiifa dranima v^t\^m Go, whicli is also tlie weiglit of 

the Greek dvmhma. Bat in module tlie Silaluira (iTcmma h the direct 
descendant of: the hemidrachms of the Guptas and of the Ksliatrapas* 

These coins are found plentifully in Western India, — in Baroda, m 
the neighbouring districts of Marvar, Kathiawad, Malva, Gnjarah and 
also in the Konkan. The latest find of these coins was brought to 
me in July last, A large hoard was found at Nagothna, on the eas- 
tern side of the Bombay harbour* They are known by the name of 
Gadhia paisd. Some derive the word Gaclhia from the Ghardabhiya 
dynasty, which is identified with an Indo-Sassanian family of that 
name, subsequent to the year 420 A. D., who probably first introduc- 
ed that type of coinage into India. They are called Indo-Sassauians 
for combining Indian characters with the Sassatiian types. And. as the 
word sounds like the Gujarati (gad he hum) y in its neutral form, 
meaning ‘ an ass,' it is called ‘ass-money/ Others believe it to be 
connected with Gadi or thronoj wvhich the grotesque ire-altar on the 
reverse is said to resemble. A third etymology is that of a Sanskrit 
metric name rjadydnalsiy which is equal to 32 gtmjds or ber- 

ries of the plant 

They are small thick pieces of silTer, or of copper, plated or only 
washed with silver, but made after the same pattern. Tbeir average 
weight, as said above, is 65 Troy grains. The earliest thin broad 
pieces of silver, current in Northern India, were copied from the type 
prevalent in Persia from the time of the revival of Persian power 
under the Sassanian kings. In all these coins there is a gradual 
change on the obverse from the Persian head into an oblong button ; 
while from the dre altar on the reverse there is a complete gradation 
from the flames of the altar with the attendant priests, first to a 
pyramid of dots, and then to a series of lines and dbts, giving rise to 
the semblance of a Gadi or ^ throne/ (See Plate II., and the descrip- 
tive account further on.) 

Dr. Stevenson, after describing some of the later Western Kshatrapa 
coins, found near Junnar fifty years ago, says: The oldest coins, 
when we may suppose the Grecian connection to have been the 
closest, are well executed, and the more modern are of a much inferior 
type. The art of coining decayed with the decay of the Grecian 
connection. Let patriotic Hindus consider the lesson such a fact 
teaches.” Journal B, B, BL Asiatic SorAeiyy Vol. II., p. 377. 

What would Dr. Stevenson say if, after the closure of the Grecian 
cycle, he had contemplated the new field, opened by an 
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entirely new connection, undergoing the same process of birth, of 
growth, and of decay ? Subject to the inexorable laws of morphology, 
which, though apparently fallacious in particular, are always true in 
general, coinages tlu’ooghout the civilized world have sustained these 
unconsciously gradual yet constant changes until their entire 
annihilation, and subsequent substitution by new types. 

In India, as elsewhere, alien influences linger a long time amidst old 
traditions, disguised and masked as the latter are by new ones. The 
faculties of receptiveness and retention are, however, characteristic of 
this country, which gave rise to the apparently paradoxical belief that 
India, although the oldest, is still the youngest of peoples. Its 
admirable power of assimilation, and the facility with which, in spite 
of its secular apathy and immobility, it adapts itself to foreign ideas 
and impulses and fashions, are dominant factors in the preservation 
of its vitality. Nations, who, on the contrary, with that perverse 
exclusiveness begotten of pride, or from sheer sloth or inertia, which 
anthropologists have found to be inherent in human nature, in greater 
or leaser dfgree, react against the contact of new ideas, seldom fail 
to become decrepit, and' are doomed eventually to perish. 

Waves of immigrants and of intaders of different races and creeds, 
fi*om Dravidians to Aryans, have crossed from time immemorial into 
India. And the new ideas introduced by them have been duly regis- 
tered, at a more advanced stage of culture, in that most useful, 
because most durable, instrument of social economics, and a sort of 
State barometer — the coin. Then by the operation of the laws of 
morphology they have assumed the form and shape most congenial 
to the temperament or natural disposition, as well as to the environ- 
ment of the indigenes who have used it. As in liquids currents form 
themselves owing either to diflerence of level or to inequality in 
specific gravity, so in India currents have from time imm»emorial flown 
from foreign countries owing to tribal or national differences and 
inequalities until they have attained to one level. 

India is, as everybody knows, a vast continental equilateral triangle, 
with an area of 1,600,000 square miles, besides the islands, with a 
population that is a fifth part of the human race. It is a gigantic 
human caldron, seething with the fermentation of ideas from the 
primitive hunting and pastoral tribes to the most advanced demo- 
cratic or radical principles of the day. 

After the ‘ Grecian connection,* to use Dr. Stevenson*s phrase, India 
has passed tlirough the Persian and the Arab or IMahomedan conriec- 
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tions. For tlic last four liimclred years, since the xidmiral Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope, it has been under the iiiflueiice 
of the Western or Christian connection. And this period, about to 
enter upon its quin-ceutcnary, has, indeed, been the most fertile of 
all in portentous events, if not in actual rex-oliitions. Of all civilised 
countries, India has always been in the throes of slow, noiseless, but 
constant changes*. If there is anything in the world, which, from 
its subjectivity, has an element of permanency in it, it is religion. 
Yet in India even religions, like governments, spring up with the 
swift and rank luxuriance of its tropical vegetation in the rain, to be 
vanished in the first dry season. But what will be the result of this 
new experiment? At present one can only reply with Alessandro 
Manzoni — ' Ai poster! I’ardua senteiiza.^ 

Since 1497, then, a now era has dawned. Seeds of new ideas have 
been sown and germinated. Some, in spite of the iron-bound 
hierarchy of caste, custom, and tradition, ,lmve been assimilated, while 
others have been eliniinafced. Nor has there been any lack of men to 
stir up the apathetic and to weld silently the scattered or even 
heterogenous elements into one composite and progressive nation, 
whose identity of interests has created the indissoluble bond of common 
citizenship. There has been no want of enthusiastic publicists who 
have hoped that the grand ideal of human solidarity will at last enlist 
old India in the great concert of the modern Areopagi. 

But, in the meantime, let us ask what is the lesson the past teaches? 
The Persian influence began most probably witli Behnim Gor, who 
visited India in 436 A. D* Being carried on through the reigns of 
Naushirvan and his grandson Parviz, it extetuied itself throughout 
Western India down to the end of the Silahara dynasty. It did not 
supplant, but supplemented the Greek influence, with the modificatious 
inherent in such a process. The dramas of the Sibihura princes 
testify to this fact. While both the Greek nomenclature and mitro- 
logy were retained, the types were changed. Instead of being herni- 
drachms, which the Western Satraps copied from the Indo-Bactrian 
coins of Menander and Apollodotus, and which, as said above, were 
once current at Barygaza, modern Broach, as late as the time of 
the Periplus, the Silahara drammas corresponded in weight with the 
Greek apaXMH'. But in type they were the direct descendants of 
the Jiemidrachms of the Kshatrapas, with tlie substitution of the 
Bassanian altar or jadt for the original Indian chaitya, besides the 
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synibola of ilie son and nioon, wliich were common to both the Indian 
SatrapB and the Sassanians, 

This new foreign inOuence appears to have continued in Western 
India from the 6th to the 12th century, as illustrated by several 
arclucological remain^s. Besides the paintings or frescoes in the Ajantd 
and in the Bagh, caves in Malva, believed to be of the sixth century of 
our era, there are some sculptures quite characteristic of the Persians* 
In the cave-temple of the island of Elephanta, for instance, there are 
some male figures whose features are evidently adopted from Sassanian 
models* The attitude of some of the figures in a group in the Lonad 
Cave, belonging to the 6th or 7th century, representing the Court of 
a Mauryan king* is also of Persian origin. Their hands as laid 
on their mouths, ap[)arently out of respect to the king, is a feature 
of the Acliauneiiian times. The Persepolitan pictures hear to this 
day images with the laying of their hands on their mouths as a sign 
of respect. Ihit this act of civility appears to have been in use iu 
the Court of tiu* Zarnorin or Samori of Calicut, as late as when Vasco 
(hi Gama arrived there in May 1498. His Eoieh'Of ]). GO, says : — 
“e qnando algum hotnem llie talla tern a mao ante a boca e esca 
arredado/^ ^ and when any man speaks to him, places the hand 
before the mouth and stands aside.^ And the Parsis in Bombay still 
use the i)addn, C e,, ■paiH-dana (a Persian word or contraction 

patldn^ from the Zend dam ; pditi meaning to keep 

on). It is a square piece of white cloth, tied with a string round the 
face to cover the mouth in the act of worship. Both religious 
silence as a sign of reverence, and hygienic prevention against one^s 
breath fouling the sacred precincts, are said to be involved in this 
ancient Zoroastrian practice and ritual. 

The Sildhiira kings appear to have remained under the Sashtra- 
kutasof Millkhed until 997 A. D., when Aparajita became independent* 
The sphere of his rule embraced the Shatshashti (Salsette) district, of 
which Stluinaka (Thana) was the chief town ; while Supara is also 
said to have been another of its principal cities. But Maliikurjun, 
another Siiahsira prince, and king of the Konkan, from 1156 to 
1160 A. 1)., as far as the inscriptions go, is descinbed as son of 
Mahfmaud, and his capital as Shatanandpur, < surrounded by the 
ocean*’ This may be another name for Purl, the above-mentioned 
Mauryan and Silalnira capital on the Elephanta island. Shatanandpur 
may perhaps be a later designation of the island to which Diogo do 
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Coiito refers as Saiitupori in his Vlltli written in' 1603, as 

follows 

** Both this large and the other small pagodas are known from the 
writings of the Hindus to have been the work of a Kanara kin^ called 
Banasur, who advised their construction, as well as of some beautiful 
palaces near them where he resided, of which even in my time there 
were some vestiges and many ruins of cut stones and large unburnt 
bricks* These palaces or this city, which is said to have been very 
beautiful, was called Sirhali, and the hill where the Elephant pagoda 
stands Simpdeo. A. daughter of the king called Uqna, who dedicated 
herself in this pagoda to perpetual virginity, lived there for many 
years* The ancients say that during the time of king Banasur gold 
rained for the space of three hours at this island of the elephant, and 
it was therefore called Santupori, which in their language means 
golden island.’^ Bf^cadas, ed. 1777, Dec. YIL, Pt I., pp. 260, 261/’ 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of these remarks, to 
analyse in detail this interesting mythological account of the 
island. The Harivausa, which is one of the later episodes of the 
Mahabharata, recounts the birth and genealogy of Krishna, and the 
details of his early life. It is a long poem, longer than the Iliad and 
Odyssey combined, wherein is found the whole myth of Ban Asnr and 
Usha, proving it to be of ancient date ami of B rah manic origin. 
Thus, the Banasur of Diego do Couto is Ban the Asur, Uquii is Usha, 
Sirbaii is Sri Bali, and Simpdeo is probably Siv Dev, But is Santu- 
pori the Portuguese version of Shatauandpur t Or is it the common 
Shantipuri, or ^ holy city,’ from SJmnti, ‘ tranquillity or holiness,’ and 
ptsr«, * a city?’ The shower of gold is evidently connected from 
mythological associations with the Shonitpur of the Banasur episode, 
which has more recently been dramatised in tlie Madhuraniruddh. 
And the easy conversion of Shonitpur into Souapnr must have given 
rise to the myth of the shower of gold from Som, ‘gold.’ But what 
relation does the Sonapur, old and new, extending from the Marine 
Lines to the Charni Station, to the east of the Queen’s Road, where 
the burning and burial grounds are now situated, bear to this legend ? 

The Silahara princes we^re a race of builders, and patrons of litera* 
ture. There are monuments of their architecture in well-dressed blocks 
of stone and richly-carved sculptures scattered over the North Konkan, 
In Bombay their only monument, however, is the Walkesvar 
Temple at Malabar Point, The r^emains consist of pillars or their 
capitals, statues, carved' stones, and some other fragments, 
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Fup]>i)so<l to be of tlie tenth century of our era, while others may be 
ctfe'VtMi an earlier date. Among other interesting remains are the so- 
fa! led }HlUjj as or memorial stones of the Sildlnira epoch, the best 
siKH-imens of which are to he found at Borirli, in Salsette. When 
Mnore cleared the site, where the ruins of this rather .elegant 
temple woro gathered, lie found underground a triform head, about 
two feet; squares and eighteen inches thick, similar to the famous 
colossal three-faced bust, called Trimurti, which is the central fgiire 
at tlie back of the Elephanta Cave. This relic is now in the India 
House ]\Inseiun, and it is pictured at plate 81 of Moore^s Pantkeoru^^ 
Ir is probably of the same <age as the Elephanta Ca%’e Temple, Besides 
this fragment and other w'ell-hewn stones and several mutilated 
senlptnred dgiires, wlrieh the inhabitants of the neighbouring village of 
W dikes var — like tlie medimval Romans who built their palaces witli 
Ihe stones of tlie Flavian Amphitheatre—liave tahen tor the erection 
of their tank and other temples, there is a beautiftdly-eaa’ved Shesh- 
Xaidvan, which is now sinm on the ground opposite the first passage 
that leads down to the village. 

Near the \Valkesva.r TempH, probably dedicated to Trimurti or 
the II imlu triad, is tim so-rmlled Brigundi or ‘ Inieky Stoned It is 
siluatiulat the extremity of Mfdabar Point, where pilgiiins resort 
for the purpose of regeneration, after passing through a cleft rock, 
I'aneied. to be the yoiu\ the symbol of tlie passive or female power. 

There is hardly a Hindu temple in Bombay, as elsewhere, without 
its legendary history. Each of its gods and his shrine has a story of 
his origin and of his prowess. It is called Milhdinujay wdiieh me.ms 
greatness, generally an extract from one of the eighteen Purdnas, 
nhieli are to a large extent drawn from the two great Epics. 

Although the modern diplomatic criticism has treated the Paninas 
with a certain air of neglect, if not of contempt, there is yet a good 
deni of interest to be attached to these ‘ oldf as the name indicates, 
sacred writings of the Hindus, It is probable that there \vas an 
earlier class of Puranasof which these are but partial representations, 
Tiiey repeat the theoretical cosmogony of the twm great poems, 
they expand and systematise their chronological computations, and 
give a more definite and connected representation of the mythoiugi- 
cal fiction and historical tradition of the mytho-heroic stage of 
Hindu belief. But they are not the real authorities fortius belief us 
a whole. Their object is to assign paramuimt importance to 
individual deities, in the variety and purport of the rites and 
5 c 
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ulujervatices arid ?’e?= sod to them ; in ilie invoniion of new leo^cnds 
illu5:^t!‘5UiYe of the power and gmeiousness of llieso divinities ; and in 
the eliicaef of imfdicit devotion to thenu It is to this class that 
the I}!dhdi'nnj<t of the Walkesvar Temple belongs. 

ff a coiii|>arison eonld be instituted betv,'een the Piiranas and 
similar writings among otlum nations, analogous in style and subject, 
it wouh! he found that tlie only work comparable to them is the 
Taluiiuk Slihnards description of tlie latter as ^‘that extraordinary 
moniimeiil: of Inirann industry, human intelligence and human 
iVily is folly applicable to the Pnranas, They belong lo tliat class 
of works of wiiioh Wliately said : — “ (They) contain iKudnsps as much 
j’llcsnrd trash as any in existence, which yet no edueaded man onglifc 
to be wl'iolly nuacr|iininted with.*’ Orpin Bucou’s words, the conttnis 
of the F'uranas ‘‘are to be tasted, but not swaliowedf’ 

IduBIegend of the Muhdtmya runs thus; — Tl:nna, on 

his way tu Lanka to recover his wife SiUi, who inid htnui cai-ried ulF 
by havana, getting wearied of t.he long journey, halieil at YValkemrar 
along with his brother Lakbsmana, who was in the hal)it of providing 
li'ima every night with a now Iihya or the ithy])ha!l!e eiuhkuu of 
‘Hiva, iileiitieal with that of Egypt, Greece, ami Ittdy, iVoni K:im, The 
nigld Ihuc.a stavod at Waikesvar, his brother furgot or IVdit'd to got 
a liiitja^ and llama, growing impatient, made one liimsodf of the sand at, 
the hence the name, from rdUd;a^ which menus ‘saml,’ and 

Vahikcsvara, * lord of sandd But after all, this is a widi- known Hindu 
myth, oi; wddeh many such arc related of a score of other places, as 
making ;ukI dro[^ping lingas in the sand. 

On the decline of the Silaharas, a new dynasty arose to rule over 
Bombay and the surrounding North Konkan during the laitcr part of 
the thirteenth century of our era* The name of the first priisce (d’ 
this dynasty who took possession of the island is given as Bhiuide? 
or Blifma Raja \ but, unlike Homer, no place claims the honour of 
being his ifirlh-piace. Just as the Krishnaraja of the Cave! coin was 
■placed between the families of the Rnshtrakutas of ^^lalkhcd, and ilm 
Kalachiiryas or Chedis of Tripura, Bhinia Ihijais placed betwecji the 
Yiidavas of Devagiri and the Anahilavada kings of Gujarat. There 
we shall certainly leave him, ns, from the traditions oollecied hy the 
PrabhtiB, his followers, there is, with two exce[nJons, little tliat is 
wortli recording about him. 

The first exception is that his revenue aeeoiint was kept in ilammas^ 
which was cither a minute copper coin or more money of account 
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I'uriiit tii<‘ Elephant islatuE or iVoin their chief town of Tiiann, we TViect 
w'iih the nanie of Biuhna, M'hotsc rank in tlie royal category, like that 
of tiio Krislinarajji of the Cavel dramrna, is liighly |)robleiiuiticai, 
'ihvG powerful dynasties may in the meantime dispute the hoMOiir of 
elaindng him among their kings. 

The local traditions, embodied in a work called Bioibakyan, or 
liistory of BimbjSaid to have been written in 1189, refer to a Bhima, 
without giving iiis or exact date, 'lie is said to have 

marched into the Northern Konkan and eoii(|iiered it, after defeating 
tlio Nhiytik chiefs of the locality. He is, then, said to have founded a 
city called iMahikavati in a place called Baradabet or desert 
village, and now' Mahim. He is also said to have divided this newly 
acquired territory into iifteen Mahals or districts, to which he 
appointed as many adliikaris or governors* On Ids arrival he foiiiul 
liombay covered with tin? hahul trees {Acaem amblca)^ with few 
straggling houses, mostly occu})ied by Kdlis or tishennen, it contained 
only two temples, of rSri Wfdkcsvar at Malabar Point, winch i have 
already mentiotied, and of IMunihadevi on the Ksplanadc, of which I 
shall sj)cak isereafter. He also eucouraged the cuUivation of the 
cocuaiuit trees, and introduced many new fruit-bearing planirt. 
lUuuia again divided each diKstrict into twelve pakhadis, atluching 
a iicf or manor to each pakbadi. This attrucied Braiunans mid tradeis 
to the island, who Inult houses, temples to their kuladevis, and 
dharmajhilus at Bombay, Mahim, and the surrounding villages. 

But who is Bhana whotlms colonised Mahiiii and Bonibjiy witJi iho 
Prubhus, who attracted or invited other castes and tribes to settle there, 
and lieautiiied them with cocoa-jaiim groves, gardens, and plantaliuns 
of useful trees ? He is the first benefactor of our isUuul, and it is 
incumbent on us, residents here, in token of our gratitude, to cherish 
his blessed memory. It is aho due to him tliat tlie first idurojieans 
•who overpaid a visit to the island, about the begimiiug of the sixteenth 
cemury, named it a ilha da Im vida^ ‘The island of the good life,” for 
Bhiuia’s plantations, groves, gardens, and houses had, indeed, made it 
by this time a place of recreation and amusement. 

It seems that Bhima or Bhi'madeva was a Chalukja prince of the 
house of the Bolankis, whose capital was Auahilavmla or Aunhiiapura 
in Gujarat, He was a powerful prince who reigned for 4'J vears 
irorn 1022 to 1004 A, D. The Suianki princes were Bivaites, 
holding the god Somawatha of Frabhasa in great veneration, and the 
country was a great luariiime power in their time. 
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ilitln'i lrj (iuij two of his copperplates have been known and 
pnhlihiuil, one ilateil 1080 and tlie other 1037 A. I). But I have 
iound a tidrd one to cuianiejiioratc the happy reign of tins old 
naumrcii of iUnnhay, 

It appears llnu; the connection of the Soknki Bhima with 
Bombay 1) rings the latter more wdtliin the domain of Giijarat 
t inin tlnil of liie Dekkan . These are the two great etiinologieal and 
political regions between which *‘thc city of the good life'’ lias been 
o>ci Haling iVom the time this group of islands iirst came within the 
S]jhere of tiseir inthienee. 

^Ir, Murphy, in his Memarhsem the Mstonj of the oldest races now 
S' itled hi pubiished in TrMmictwm (yf the Bombay 

(h'iKjrayhicid *SociV:/|/j 1844, \"ol. I., pp. 12.8 et seg^ says that the 
great iniiox of a variety of castes and races into Bombay may be traced 
to certain events, which render the political and commercial history of 
tins island a series of living records. By stndying their records, 
traditions, nsagi\s, origin and meanings of tiie names of locali- 
ties, ami especially tludr languages, (oie may fairly arrive at certain 
emuilusious reganling the history of this island, and of its dependencies, 
purtioularly 8alsette, whicii cannot fail to be of very considerable 
interest. Among the varinus dialects of ]\laratlii spoken in 
j»ombay he mentions in particular that spoken by the native Christians 
oi‘ Saisette, Malum, iMatunga, and Mazagon. Tins must have been 
the language of a large portion of the population of these islands, 
before their conversion from Ilijiduism by the Bortuguese to Homan 
CHtliolicisni, which many of them still profess. 

And tiie Boituguese Missionaries were not slow to adopt, amongst 
Ollier measures for the spread of Christianity amongst them, this 
language. 1 happen to possess two interesting works by these 
Missionaries of the 16th century* As they may be of interest not only 
to the general reader, but also to the philologist and antiquarian^ it 
may be worth while to notice tliem here more at length. 

One of these works is the famous Furan of PAtiier GuimaiTies, a 
Furtiiguese missionary. This work was first printed in Lisbon in 
16b9, and since then two other editions have been published iu 
Bombay, in 1845 and in 1876. It is a religious metrical drama, 
representing the mysteries of the incarnation, passion, and death of 
Oiirist. It consists of 36 cantos, each canto with a heading. It runs in 
stanzas of four lines each, there being altogether lC,O0u lines. Thus 
in point of magnitude it surpasses most of the celebrated European epic 
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poems. The first can to,, which coiifcaisiB 108 stanzas, begins tliiis « 
(Oii'istfiovamlo aica tuiuf, Christian [icv^ple, hear you. 

Equc ciiitim caiitha Saihlnichi, With one ininJ the sitjry of the 

Lady, 

Gaixi sambaaly Santa Annachc How slie was conceived in wonih 
iidrim, of Saint ^Anno 

Parmessoraclie enrpexim. By tln‘ Grace of tlie Supreme, 

And the last canto, which has 230 stanzas, has the foliowine:,, whieh 
seems to be based ou the Latin hymn Qiiard/urniCusu tjus jhrma. It 
runs thus : — 

Ca sanipa ticham rnpa, How beardii’ul her np])earaimc ! 

Nahim siiar^im uni dunin conahi, None in heaven or the world iias 

such ; 

Amancliiaii nahim bagave tila, AVe cannot loolv upon her, 

Manus ussuu amaui gair diste Thougli a hmnau i)eing, she ap« 
shvai. j)ears tjnite different from ns. 

This curious IPiiraih of Padre Francisco Vaz d.e (.hiimniiics, in r.he 
dialect of the aborigines of Bombay, was sulnnitted to a eriileal 
examination by my venerable friend, the Bev, Alurmy wlunu 

1 had the pleasure to meet ill Home 'in 1878, Umg after he had h fr. 
Bomhny, the centre of his missionary activity, along with the late 
i)i% John AVilson, during the second qtiarter of tiiis century. In 
18-19 he publisiied a memoir, entitled AlaraUii IVorks >l /-*// 

the Poring Licse^ in the Journal of the local Asiatic Society, cumparimj; 
the difdect with the pure Marathi, and naturally rnuling fa nit 
with the former, wliich he called a debased Alaratlii, wills a con- 
sidcrtihle mixture of Gujarati and lliudustani. But tin* laic ?dr» 
Bivara, in his Bns’iio Hisiorica da Lhigiia (Juncani, pnhlis!«ed in 
Goa in 1858, remarked that such a comparison was as guud as that 
bctw'cen the Castilian and the Portuguese. It is, in short, the diah'ct 
spoken by the primitive settlers of this group of islands, mostly 
fishermen and cultivators, and adopted by their Portuguese reiigmms 
teacliers for their instnictioii. There was at that time no (dher hoi' 
gunge in Bombay, exce]>t the Portuguese. It is since liien that tins 
island has become a real Babel of tongues. First, there wen* the four 
or five classes of settlers who came wiiliBhitna or soon alU'r, ami tlmn 
the repeated waves of immigrants from all parts of AVcsiern India, 
and even from other parts of the world, bringing with them llieir 
own dialects, along with their creeds and habits, which lian* reiulcivil 
Bombay an aiithropological museum, and a true centre of the diverse 
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varieties aiKl types of mankind, tar snroassing the mixed nationalities 
of Cairo and Constantinople. 

The other work is a grammar of this dialect, written by a 
Portuguese missionary in the IGth century, ])ut publisiied in 1658. 
The title of the book is Grammatica da Lhujiu.i Coticanlno thaltclo do 
Is arte, ® A Grammar of the Konkani language in the dialect of tlie 
Forth d The dialect of the North is used here in eontradistinciioii 
to the Konkani spoken in the Southern Konkan. This is the only 
grammar extant of the language of the old races of Bombay. They 
are the Kolis ; Bhangulis, who are trumpeters, [Vom the Tfarathi 
word (hugul)^ a bugbear, or a bogle ; and Bbandaris, w'ho are 

toddy-drawers. Then follow the Palshis, who are Brahmans, acting 
priests, medical practitioners, and astrologers ; ibnthane or Patliarc 
Ih'abhus, acting as adnimistrators and clerks; and iVnichkalslds and 
Yadvals, who are carptnUer.s raid c;ardeners. 

Witli the excejition of the primitive tribe of the Kdii^, all the other 
classes are said to have been vsettled in Bombay anh it s neigliboiirhood 
by tile fainoiis Bhiiiia, is evidently, as above saiil, the Soianki- 
ruler of Anahilaviida i:i GnjaiaHand not the Yfuhiv Biumaof Devagiri. 
This double personality of Bhima may be decided liy a reference to the 
oiilv chronicie thaj, alludes to this event, the Bimi>akyau. If this work 
wa..s really wriften in lldl) A.D.^ it cannot refer to the Yadava Bhiiua, 
whose date is a great deni later. Tor the second Dhima, the tradi- 
ti(UKil chief of Tiiana, was a son of Ilamaclnmdra, the fifth Yadava 
ruler of Devagisi, n,nd overlord of the North Konkaii. He lloiirislied 
Ijetwecm I'iSi) and 3292 A.D. He may iiave been a Viceroy of the 
ih kkan king, and Bhiuudi can, perhaps, he traced to his name. He 
prr;h:d)ly ruled tiie inland parts of the district, while the Solankig 
held the const. In 1292, according to Marco Polo, Tha.awas under 
an iiuie|;)endcmt ruler. 

It appears tlnitthc Solanki Bhima, after the expedition of IMahornrd 
of Ghazni to Somnath, and his invasion and capture of Anhilivada 
in I02{.) A. I’)„ fled from his country, and to make up for the loss in 
I he iiorllt iiu;r<']ied witli his colony from Patau into the south, and 
seitkul at Mahirn. The reason the Prabliiis call themselves Pathare 
(iT Piuhano is that they derive their origin from the Gujarat PaUin, 
and not from the Pckkaii Paithan, 

Air. Murphy observes that the first remarkable characteristic which 
fortus the bond of connection between these five races is the dialect 
I have uuticed above. At present the pure Marathi is in more vogue 
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ill this island' ; but the ILjUbaska^ or ^ Konkani in the North dialeet,’ 
as it . was called by the Fortugucse, is still spoken by the Kblis, 
■wluHher ITiudus or Christians. From this eircumstance it may be 
intVa-red that this race was the first, and for a lon^ time the most 
iiumcrons on the island. The other races were suhsequent. set tlersT wInj, 
hv a continned residence amongst the former, have aLS|uircd a consider” 
able portion of their vocabulary, although, hy the later infmx of f-lm 
Dekknni immigrants, it has now been raised to the standard of the 
p.nre .Mamthi. This evolutionary movement has been aceelorated 
within the last fifty years by the establishment of schools and college's. 
Having thus briefly allnded to the lingMiistic charmRer ot‘ ilm 
jiriinitive dialect of Bombay, without entering into philologitail 
amilvsis, or considerations which would needlessly carry me f.-sr 
beyond the limits of this monogra})h, I juopose to investigate a htth^ 
more closely the ethnology of the islauch 

To begin with the Kolis, There is already a vast literature of 
I'lbis interesting race. Theybare Dravidian in origin, ami iaelude a 
iarice uumbei^ of tril)es scattered along the Vimlhya phiteau, Hnjar;!*, 
Lj.nkau, cbc. In Bombay^ tliere are three or four (d' t,hesr tribes, the 
most iulliiential being the Dungari Kblis, so-called from the hill to 
the s(mth of Marnigon. They are fishermen and seamen, some of 
considerable wealth for their social position. Tiiey wear an iron knife, 
manufactured by themselves, round their necks, which is said to be 
a distinctive emblem of their tribe, {See hlate If., No. 7.) 

With regard to the origin of the name, tliere arc about half 
n dozen versions. Some derive it from the Sanskrit KoJa, ‘ a hog,’ 
a term of contempt, applied by the Aryans to the tiborigines. Others 
sny that it means 'pig-killer,’ Some derive it from tln^ Alundar 
Jfoj'o or Jioro, ivhich simply means 'man/ while others connect it 
with Kol, *a boat,’ seafaring being their princi[)a] oeenpuHom 
Again, it is said that Koli means 'clansman/ as he derives his name 
from ' a clan,’ just as Ivmibi derives his from Knliituh^ 

' a family/ and hence he is ‘the family man/ 

The most important part of the Koli is his religious beliefs, wfiicl? 
may be summed up under the couvenieiit mod(Tu term of anitjusm, 
or a modiiaRl form of animistic polydemotiism. 'll is theory of disease 
is demoniacal possession, which, as belonging to the lower culture, 
is a pcvrectly rational theory to account for certain pnfhologicad fa<Bs, 
‘‘ For,” as an American writer says, ' the Universe is a unit, and a 
marvellous aud purposed correspondouce mas ihruagin its successive 
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1‘laiies of beings, from the io^vesi to the highest*' To the' human 
miticlj ill the ascent of its activities, each lower plane becomes an 
nhject-lessoo, and farnislies symbols and the language by wiiich to 
apprehend what lies beyond.*’ 

The Koii, whenever there is a tribal feast, offers a fowl to. the 
spirits of the dead. He worships demons and spirits {bhid^ iiret% 
whom he fears, as well as the Kuladevas and Gramadevas or the 
local deities. Some of these are nori-Arjan, being gradually admitted 
into the Brahmanic pantheon. 

The Kolis belong, a.s stated before, to the Bravidiao or Feurito type. 
The form of 'the head usiially inclines to^ be dolicocepbalic, but the 
aose is thick and broad, and the formula es-pressing its proportioDate 
dimensions is higher than in any known race, except the Negro. Bis 
nasal index, which is the best test of race distinction, (cf. my Memoir 
on the NasaUndex in Biological Anthropology in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Yol. IL, p. 530, ei? gives 
the average 82*0, while that of the Brahman is 70*4, 

The Koiis have some strange mythological traditions of tludr origin. 
They derive their descent from 'Kola, one of the four brothers, who 
trace their ancestors to Yayatb the' fifth King, of the Lunar race. 
This is ^ evidently a B rah manic s'tory of their pedigree. But the 
Mnnda Myth, which identifies the-'-' Kolis- with the .kindred. Dravidian 
races,, is probably much .closer, to the 'truth, for the}^. . like tl^e other 
Dravkles, now divide themselves into a number of eiKlogamous septs, 
after having shed off the eLaborate system -of totemistic septs. 

Thus the Kolis, numbering ten thousand -according to the latest 
statistics of the island, are, to borrow a simile' -from Bishop Bonnelii’s 
Mmia e I' Ilalia, fee., the nucleus, round w.hich- the - whole Bombay cos- 
mopolitan population of nearly a million of permanent, liuctuating, 
and floating inhabitants has gathered. As in astronomy,' the cosmic 
matter, scattered through the space, forms nuclei which grow by attrac- 
tion into large fixed. stars,, colossal .planets, .'and- satellites, governed 
by their own laws, so in sociology and in ..'the in oral world human 
nuclei draw to themselves other aggregates.;' of .^ .beings from 
affinity and other conditions resulting in the. formation of a town or a 
nation. 

Like the Kolis, the Prabhiis, whose name is said to be connected 
with the Sanskrit (prabhu) Mord/ which in Marathi is qxw 
(parabld)^' have also their legendary tales, connecting them with 
the kings of the Solar race. The Sahyddri KMnda of the Skanda 
G c 
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Fardna lias two chapters devoted to the ^’enealog'V of this aitu'r 
tliore. called Patan ‘ Prabhusl (See my Edition of 1877, pp. 
120-127.) Another chapter (pp. 135-136) is devoted to their 
relkdoiis belief. The legend of thdr being degraded from tha 
position of royalty by the sage Bvighu to that of ^■JcrilK*^3, or as 
the Parana iuis it (Ujnhd j-lvuna), is given at length. 

The appeal of the king to the sage saying, it is improper 
to cut down a tree, even if poisonous, after having caused it 
to grow,*’ is evidently borrowed from the Kiimara-8amlmva of 
Kaiidusa. The whole myth has no historical value whatsoever for 
oar purpose. The Prabhus are mentioned by the early Portuguese 
writers. They were nsefiil to them in the administration of their 
Bassein settlement, including Bombay, for nearly twu) hundred years. 
After tiicir own conversion, they helped the missionaries to spread 
Christianity amongst the natives. While treating of the Portuguese 
period, I shall return to them, and their conversion, important; 
documents have lately been published relating U> the llimlns being 
persecuted by the Inquisition for relapsing into their former faitli, 
or for performing their religions ceremonies in public. 

The next class was that of Ehauddris or paim-juice drawers. Their 
name is derived from the Sanskrit mandhdral^ bi distiller.’ The 
Bhangtilis, so-called for blowing a trumpet, are said to owe their design 
nation to that musical instrument. The Bhaiiclaris are divided into 
several classes, one of them being Kirpals, who tvere once Christians. 
They are so called on account of their having been received back into 
the Hindu religion, from Kriapdl, meaning allowed to make use of 
Hindu rites. They used to form in the early days of the British rule 
a sort of honorary guard or heralds to the Governors, carrying their 
standards; while the Bhangiilis used to blow a species of long triunpeis 
before the High SheinfF, on the opening of the Quarter Sessions. 
A more detailed account of the mythological origin of the Bhaiuhiris 
and Bbangdlis will be found in my History of Chaul and Basseinp® 
pp. 17.0,. 171. 

The Palshis are the priests of tho Prablnis, said to have come with 
Bhima, the founder of the Mahim dynasty, who, like the priests of 
the temple of Esculapius, practised medicine and astrology, besides 
performing the religious ceremonies and rites of their sect. 

The other class of the early settlers of Bombay are tiic Pachkalshlsj, 
who also came along with Bhima from Giijardt. They are Sutars? 
Yadvals and Malls, or carpenters, gardners and husbaiidmen^ in 
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general They have their myths as well, deriving' their descent from 
the sun-god, Sirrya-lVarayen. 

It is mentioned above that on the arrival of Bhima in Bombay, 
with his colony of the Patane Prabhus, Palshis, Pachkalshis, and 
Blianclaria, he found there only two temples, Sri Walkesvar and 
Mumhadevi. On the Portuguese taking possession of Bombay, thev 
found the Walkesvar temple in ruins, which %vere even then mogniti- 
cent As late as 1672, when Dr. John Fryer visited Bombay, he referred 
to them thus : — On the other side of the great inlet, to the sea, is a 
great point abutting against Old Woman's Island, and is called Malabar 
Hill, a rocky, woody mountain, yet sends forth grass. Atop of all is a 
Farsi tomb lately reared ; on its declivity towards the sea, the 
remains of a stupendous Pagod, near a tank of fresh water, Vviiich 
the Alalnbars visited it mostly for." See A New Account," &c., 
Lend., 1698, pp. 07-68. 

I have already briefly described Mumhadevi, given the legends 
connected with its foundation, and explained the derivation of tlie 
name Bombay from it, in the Words and Places in and about 
Bombay " in the Indian Antiquary of 1874, vol. iii., pp. 248 et seq, 
Mumhadevi is, next to Walkesvar, the most ancient temple of the 
aborigines, which the Portuguese left untouched. On the cession of 
the island to the British in 1661, as a portion of the dowry of the 
III fan ta Oatliarina of Bragan^a, married to Charles II. of England, 
the tem])Ie was said to have been standing on the Esplanade in its 
original glory, unprofaned by the hands either of Mahomcdaii or 
Christian iconoclasts. 

That the name of Bombay is derived from that of the goddess 
worshi])ped in this temple is a fact now generally admitted. It is 
believed that Duarte Barbosa was the first European writer to refer 
to this island in 1516, in the strange form of Tana Maiambii. This 
complex form is, indeed, found in Earnnsio, and quoted by most of the 
modern authors: but the Portuguese edition has Benamajambu. 
Idrisi has Buna for Thiina, and Barbosa’s Bena seems to stand forThana, 
while hlejambuis simply Muhim, in contradistinction to Khelve-Mahim. 
Even if miuilnted, there is nothing to resemhle Bombay in it. 

.But the earliest Portugnese writer to refer to Bombay was GaspfU‘ 
Correa, under the name of Bombairn. He came to India in 1512, and 
Ijegau to write ins Lendas when he was Private Secretary to Aifoiiso 
d’Alb^^qiicniue. lie refers to this island seven times in his work, 
to which I shall refer again when, treating of the Portugiicso 
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]K‘iiod. The next writer to rt-fer to Bombay is I). Joao cle Castro 
who also ealls it Eomhaiin in liis Frimeiro Ilofein) da Co^ia da India; 
JJe«dc Goa ale Pm, written in 1638-39, Then Binuio Botelho, in his 
TomhOi writtejiin 1 554, alludes often not only to Bombay in the form of 
Bombay m n>nd Monbaym, but also to Maym,M:izagiirio, and Y aiequceeP;, 
at each of which places there was a mandoolm or custom-house. 

Joao de .Burros does not refer to Bombay at all, but only to Mahn^j 
while Diogo do Couto mentions Bo^nhahn or its river in connection 
with the defeat of the Cambay fleet by Lopo Yaz de Banipaio. 

None of these eminent Portuguese writers ever attempted to attach 
atiy meaning to the name of Bombay. It was reserved for the in- 
Tcntive genias of Dr. John Fryer to discover that ‘‘ Bombaim is the 
first that faces Chonl, and ventures furthest out into the Sen, making 
the mouth of a spacious Bay, from whence it has its etymology ; 
Bcmihahn^ (juasi Booit BayF Elsewhere he attemptst to find out the 
meaning of Sahet^ which he guesses to be a granary, because it used 
to furnish the Portuguese with provisions of corn, and concludes thus 

But whether this be certain or not, the reason of the deno- 
mination Bombaim is eonviucing,’' p. 62. And there is no doubt 
that ibis conviction %vas coinuiunicated to many of his successors, 
ungrammatical and untrue though it be. 

There are many such etymological gems in the Neio Jccownt* Here 
is an example from this old British physician, in reference to the 
unhealthy climate of Bombay : *Vl rather impute it tothe situa- 
tion, which causes .... a patridness in the air 

whereby what is eaten is undigested .... Among the wmrst of 
these, Fool-Rach ( Brandy made of Blubber or Candle by the 
Fo}dugai<), because it swdms ahvays in a Blubber as if nothing else 
were in it ; but touch it, and stings like Nettles; the latter, because 
sailiug on the Waves, it bears up like the Bortvgal Carml : it is, 
being taken, a gell3% and divStilled causes those that take it to be 
fools).” pp. 68, 69. It is, indeed, hard to conceive how brandy 
could be made of the blubber^ that sailed like the Portugal Carvil^ 
and, when distilled, caused those who took it to be fools. The 
fact is that the early European residents of Bombay ascribed a 
good deal of their illnesses to two indigenous articles of food, which 
the Portuguese called Urraea^^ a sort of spirituous liquor, distilled 

i I'he Porfcugaese nrraca is originally an Asiatic term, described as a sort of 
whi 0 iu India. Xt is derived from tw'o Maraf.lu words (phid) * a flower/ 
that ia from the tree Bama laUfolidt and (rd^h) * essence/ sueli as the 
spirit distilled from the mowra flowers. RdJdi also meaaa ashes. 
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from palm-juice, now called arrack, and caril, the juice of 
tamarind and other spices eaten with boiled rice, and now called 
curry. Dr. Fryer having converted the Portuguese words nrraca 
into Fool-Rack, and card into Carvil, which sounds like Carvel or 
Caravel, the Portuguese Caravela, a kind of ship, he invented tlie 
whole story of a sailing blubber, which distils brandy, and the latter 
wlien taken makes fools ! This may have been pleasant table talk 
in the davs of Dr. Fryer in Bombay, but it is not history, for it is 
untrue. One cannot even say of it— *S?‘ non e vero, e ben trovato. 

But Dr. Fryer is not the only man endowed with the excessive faculty 
of invention. There is in the world a class of men, whose tendency 
seems to lie in the discovery everywhere of etymologies of names, which 
are foreign to them, dhus Bitter, in his Jbrdkundef X,, 29, believes 
Saisette to be derived from Sal ‘ salt,’ because there are salt-pans 
in that island, although, as I have already explained in iny ‘History 
of Chaul and Bassein,’ p. 188, Salsette is derived from the Sanskrit 
Shafshmhti or sixty-six, that being the number uf the villages 
the island consists of. 

There are two traditions connected with the foundation of the 
Mumbadevi temple. The first tells us that more than five hundred 
Tears ago a Ivoli fislierman, by name Munga, erected a temple on the 
Esplanade and called it Miingachi Amba, which was contracted into 
{levi Alumbai orAlumbai. It is not lai’C among the Xlindiiaj to prefix 
the names of individuals to those of the gods. Thus Dhakji Dadpji 
foniit a temple at Mahalakshmi and the image of the god consecrated 
there was called Dbaklesvar. Then in the same temple there is an 
image of the goddess Bamesvari, in honour of Eamabai, wife of the 
founder of the temple, as there is of Mayuresvar, named after his son 
IMoresvar. Mankoji, a Prabhu, built a temple at Parel, and the god 
worshipped there is called Maiikesvar, just as Bholesvar is named 
after its founder Bholanath, and Jogai from Jogachi Amba. 

The second tradition is connected with the giant Mumbaraka* 
There is a maheUmya which relates how this giant harassed tiie 
worshippers, how he was punished by the goddess, to whom he prayed, 
after granting him pardon, to name the temple in their joint names. 
This evil genius of Bombay is supposed to be the Pathan king of Delhi 
Mubaraka, who persecuted the Hindus during his excursions in this 
part of India. See the Indian Antiquary ^ Yol. III., pp. 248 et seq. 
If this myth is based on the enmity borne by this Mahomedan prince 
to the aborigines of the island, it indicates that the poor Koli fisher- 
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man, with all his primitive simplicity, is not entirely devoiJ of a eerlaiii 
amount of grim humour. He must have learnt that the best weapon 
to vanqfiish a powerful foe of his religion was to treat him with a 
sneer or a sarcasm, or, as Victor Hugo said, “L’ epigraimm valait im 
poignanl,^' To ridicule him, handing down his name to posterity in 
the garb of a demon was the noblest of revenges. This bizarre 
method of dealing with the enemies of one’s sacred creed might have 
been recoin mended witl) profit to the Mahomedaus, and even to the 
Huguenots and Papists, who had recourse to much more violent, 
although less efficacious, means for convincing one against his ^Yiil. 

The original temple was situated near the Pansi Tahio or Gibbet Pond 
on the Esplanade, just where the Victoria Station now is. In 17d7, as 
some say, or in 1766, according to others, it was removed to the present 
site near, the Payadhfini, a shallow, wdiere wayfarers, after fording the 
marshy creek or khudi ( which word still remains in the name of the 
district called Umarkhadi that once separated the Bombay island 
from the other islets of that group, used to wash tlie mud from their 
feet before entering the town. A notable Manitlii goldsmith, by name 
Fandu, or Paiidurang, sixth in ascent from the present generation, 
built the tem])le and looked to its management, which has from that 
time continued in his much decayed family. Thus, althongh the 
goddess Mumba is claimed by the Kulis as their own goddess from 
time immemorial, the management or organization of the temple 
of .Miimbadevi is in the hands of the representatives of a goldsmith 
Fandurang Sivaji, The shrine was removed and built by the 
said goldsmith on the present site by orders of the Government, which 
purchased the old site on the Esplanade for the purposes of forti- 
fications and defence of the city. The tank of Alumbadevi is a later 
construction, said to have been built at the expense of a Vania lady, 
Putalibai, in 1830. When the old temple was removed, the Gibbet 
near the tank on the Esplanade was continued in use until 1805. 
Then it was carried to the present locality, close to the Common Jail 
at Umarkluidi, from where I hope it will be soon tabolished. 

Although from its prominence and antiquity, the Mumbadevi Temple 
may be considered the Hindu Cathedral of Ilombay, it is witlumL any 
architectural grace. Its interior, almost enclosed by a wail all rouml, 
has nothing magnificent or imposing about it. It is not even 
one large nave, but a range of fourteen chapels, eadi elm pel 
containing the image of a god with all bis religions parapherunlia. 
These chapels are situated on one side of the tank, while on tiie 
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opposite side is a row of chambers intended for the ministers or 
officiating. priests. 

The first chapel or sanctuary to the south, or to the left as you 
enter from the Marwari Bazar, is dedicated to Gan pari, who is 
woraoipped as the '‘Lord of Hosts/ ‘the God of Good Beginnings/ 
and ‘the Destroyer of all Evii.’ His stone image is about three feet 
high, thickly covered over with sliemha' or red-lead, standing upon a 
^sivhiisim or pedestal. By the side of Ganpati’s image are those of 
Maruti or Ilanuman and of Kalbhairav, each about a foot high. 

The next chapel, to the north of Ganpati’s, is allotted to Maruti 
exclusively, where his figure is also coated with the usual red paint. 
Ilis face is covered with an embossed silver-mask, while his head is 
crowned with a nmgat or tiara. His whole presence and attitude are 
eminently martial, as befits his position as a general in Kama's army 
and in the Hindu pantheon. 

The next shrine is that of Siva with his emblem, the Linga. Jn its 
corridor there is his sacred bull, the Handi. Both the Nilndi and the 
Linga are covered with brass-plates. Then comes the slirine devoted 
to Iiul ray ani, dressed as a Maratha woman, and close to her image is 
ilie picture of the chaste Bechara, the Lucretia of the Hindus, held in 
high veneration as the symbol of fidelity to the purity of caste and 
the sacredness of Hinduism. (See Has Mala, I.) 

Then comes the chapel of the patron saint, Mumba, which has in 
front two dipmals or light pillars, the pavement being of white 
and black marble. There is a brass tiger in the corridor, and the local 
importance and sanctity of the goddess may be gauged by the crowds 
of worshippers of all classes, the aboriginal Edlis and Kunbis pre- 
dominating, assembled any hour of the day. 

Then follow other chapels of more or less renown, with a score of 
bells, which, like the Icolohols of Moscow, sound pleasant and harmo- 
nious to the ears of the worshippers. Though unpleasant to us, to the 
Hindu ears they are des so7is phis doux que le chant des sirens , , , 
These chapels are of Mnrlidhar, Jaganath, Narsoba, Ballaji, &c. 
But let us hasten to the other famous temples of Bombay. 

Next in importance to Mumbadevi in age and interest is the 
famous temple of Prabhadevi or Prabhavati, the family goddess of 
the Patane Prabhds, who may be likened to the Normans of William 
the Conqueror. They came from Patan in Gujarat with their 
lender, Bhimadeva, as said above, to the conquest of Bombay, and 
helped him to found the capital of Mahikavati, modern Mahim, 
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bringing with them a liew polity, much bureaucratic skill and some 
culture, thereto unkuowu amongst the primidve settlers of 
the island. This temple, which, although dedicate^d to one 
goddess, has several images — for, like the ancient Egyptians, the 
Hindus seem to have been always in the habit of cotn billing the 
shrines of several deities in the same enclosure — is situated at Lower 
Mahim, a couple of miles to the north-west of the Railway Station. 
The original building was erected some centuries ago at a place called 
Kotwady, where the remains of an ancient Fort are still visible, 
and was destroyed by the Portuguese. Mr. Raghunatji (a Parblui 
himself) says that ‘‘about A. D, 1519, hearing that the Favans or 
Portuguese were about to destroy the image and demolish her 
temfde, the Prabhus, at the dead of night, threw the image into a 
pohkami or step-well, close to the present temple. Next morning 
the Favans came, pulled down the temple and razed it to the gTouiid. 
After Prabhadevi had lain more than 200 years iu the well, iu 1739, 
after the fall of Bassehi, the triumph of the Marathas stirred the 
spirit within the goddess or within her worshippers, and she was brought 
to the surface. The Prabhu owner of the paiiu-garden, at tiio bottom 
of whose well the statue lay buried, saw Prabhadevi in a dream and 
received her orders to take her out from her watery hiding place, 
and restore her to her temple. The Prabhii told his easte-fedlows 
what he had dreamt. They emptied the well, found the image, and 
built a temple in t;he goddess’s honour.” A slab of stone, about a 
square foot in size, on the south wall of the temple, with an inscriiition 
in Balhodh characters, states that 8hri Mata Prabhavati’s temple was 
built by the whole Patane Pralihil caste, Vaishakh Slid 11, SuMvat 
1771 Filcram, This is an inscription iu Devanagari characters aud 
Marathi language. This building consists of a Sabham.and(ip or hall, 
with a large ppal tree (Ficus relif/iosa) in front, and six dismals 
or light pillars. Besides the image of Prabhadevi, there are the 
images of Shitaladevi or smali-pox goddess, Khohala or cough 
goddess, and some others in niches made in the wall of the 
chief shrine. There are altogether three chambers in the temple, 
and at the door of each of them a brass bell hangs for tiie wor - 
shippers to ring and drive away the evil spirit. The central (igure is 
Prabhadevi, who is represented as a handsome young woman, three 
feet high, cut in Eurmndi OT red sandstone. She has four arms, tiie 
lower right hand holding a rosary of the Rudraksha beads, the upper 
a lotuS'flower, while the left lower points to the earth aud the upper 
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is rjwscd as if in the act of blessing. If she had only two instead of 
IVnv'r arms, she would certainly make a charming Iliiidn Madonna. 
Tims, after suh'ering meekly for nearly 200 years from nnproToked 
aggression, the image of Prabhadevi was re-established. It is idle to 
destroy symbols, while ideas remain the same. 

Having thus briefly described the two early temples of Bombay 
and tlie later temple of the Prabhd colony, introduced into Bom- 
bay by Bhima, I shall now pass on to an inedited copper-plate of 
Bliima himself, the conqueror and king of Miihim. It is a document 
of great interest, and to me personally a precious relic from the feeling 
of regard I have always entertained for the memory of two Brahman 
savants of Bombay connected witb it, and to whom we are indebted 
for very valuable contributions to our knowledge of the archseology 
of Western India — Dr. Bhad Daji and my late friend the Pandit 
Bhagwiinlal Indraji. As the copies of the copper-plate, their tran- 
scription and translation speak for themselves, I shall simply offer 
them here, as follows : — 

Transcript. 

Plate I. 

5i:rf^vr-’=r?iTrwpr’:r5r#5ftsTtw: 

53fiTrd'-wf%K^^5r:Tir^g3-^wrff5Er 

arar wfr°r 

Plate II. 

fwrerfTPTf 

l?T5RT.s^ »Tfr?rrf%f%*rff 

ft 

Translations 

On the bright 1 5th of Vaisakha, Vikrama Era 1086 (1030 A. D.}, 
here in Anahilapataka (Anahilswilda), the illustrious King Bhima, 
with all royal titles, great king of kings, declares to all the inhabitants 
of the village of Mupdaka, in the district of Vardhi, in^ his domi. 

niom : — Be it known to you that to-day being the auspicious day o 
yaisakha we have granted a piece of. land that can be tilled by eleven 
ploughs, situated to the north of the village o£ to Vasudeva^ 
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sou of Balablmclra, au UdJcha Brabniana, with a p:rant and libii’tioas 
of water. Amen! This (grant) was written by Vateswara^ sou yot 
Kiihchana, a Kajastha. The dutaka of this grant is the illustrioi’^s 
Ghandasarmaii, the great Minister of War and Peace. Amen. * , 

^Ri BiltMADEVA. ' 

This was the last contribution of the learned Pandit to Indian 
archiBology* It was written in April 188B, and he died soon after* 
His loss w^as lamented as of a man who had succeeded so well in 
inspiring all whom he met with both esteem and affection. 

It is a trite saying that the characteristic of the Hindu life is 
intense religiousness. In Bombay the main feature of the pious 
Hindu’s placid existence is the round of visits he has to pay daily to 
bis gods in the warious shrines which are studded all over the cir- 
cumscribed area of the island. If the Hindu temples, shrines, places 
of worship and religious institutions of all kinds which abound in this 
city were summed up, they would certainly exceed the prowerbial 
number, three hundred, of the churches in Rome. Although there is 
no religious building anaong them comparable at all in beauty or 
architectural excellence to the poorest church in Rome, still, in the 
number of ecclesiastical buldings, Bombay far surpasses the 
eternal city. If to these Hindu temples, both Brahmanic and Jain, the 
large number of masjids or mosques, and the sanctuaries of tlie Firs or 
Mahoraedan saints, as well as the agiaris and atashhehrams or fire- 
temples of the Parsis, the synagogues of the Jews, and the churches 
and chapels of the Christians of all denominations he added, there 
would hardly be found a city in the world so replete with religions 
buildings as Bombay, although most of them are small and mean 
externally, and dim and gloomy inside. The Orientals are, as a 
rule, utterly regardless of air and light in their dwellings, the genial 
climate being, perhaps, the cause. The whole of the day, and in 
summer even the nights, they spend out of doors. The same rule is 
applied to their religious temples. Almost all these temples seem to 
have been built in obedience to the well-known aesthetic canon of Jrs 
est celareariem; ioVf with the exception of the black stone daubed 
with oil and vermilion, or litharge, which dazzles the sight, and the 
deafening sounds of bells, which stun the head, the sculptures, 
paintings, scenic effects and mechanical appliances are all completely 
hidden in Kature^s works. 


. ■ theaooompinyhig facsimile of the two aopper-plates. 
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Bombay camiot yefc pretend to possess the classic associations wbicb. 
‘>;ather roimd ancient cities. Even in India, if age be a term of 
comparison, Bombay has evidently the disadvantage of youth. Both 
life and thought in comparatively new cities are generally too complex 
to be embodied ill formula. But, though Bombay is modern, it has 
yet much to teach. George Lewis says that the boast of one age 
may become the infamy of another* The Portuguese in their time, 
as one can easily infer from iAe Oriente Gonqmstado and other such 
works, were proud of having palled down the temple of Prabhavati and 
others, and boasted of the measure of their own infallible conscience 
not being that of the natives, a measure that unfortunately contained 
the germ of all intolerance. That was, indeed, the dominant note of 
the traj^ic policy inaugurated by the violent and fanatic decrees of that 
pious but bigoted monarch D. Joao III., of which I shall have to 
speak at length wdieii treating of the Portuguese period. That 
policy made him no doubt a favourite of the Yatican, and supplied 
him with the Jesuits, and the Inquisition. But he w'as then uncon- 
sciously hastening the decline of his country, being himself the victim 
of an auto-suggestion or of infiituation. There are many such 
instances on record in the domain of history. But the inherent 
polarity of human affairs does at last assert itself in all times, and all 
past glories have their attendant shadows. 

The founders of the Hindu temples in Bombay were after all civilised 
men. They were ready to offer up upon the altar of their faith any 
sacrifice in order to preserve it from profanation at the hands of either 
Mahomedans or Christians. They had in fact as much right to it 
and to the temples devoted to the worship of their gods, according to 
the stage of their culture, as their persecutors, who with careless 
courage forced them to abjure the faith of their fathers for their own. 

The worship of the aboriginal tribes has 3 mt in India a certain 
vitality of its own. And what in former times could not be suppressed 
by the invading Brahman or Aryan, has been incorporated, along with 
their ceremonies and festivals, into the Brahmanic code and pantheon. 
The aborigines, on their side, from constant contact with the Aryans, 
whose emigration to the south of India is on historical grounds fixedat 
350 B. C., gave up many of their rude but once cherished habits and 
adopted a milder and more civilised life. The Brahmans, moreover, 
did not come down to South India as conquerors, but as instructors 
mi as missionaries. Like Agastya, they were sages and demi-gods* 
not military heroes. The aborigines, on their part, after embracing 
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the Bralimaiiic docfcriues, helped with the proverbial of neophytes 
these old missionaries to, spread their doctrine. Enjoying that precious 
gift“-“the freedom of conscience, and the security of their hires 
pemtes, some of the aborigines, who were descendants from a former 
wave, of the Turamaii race,- and were celebrated as temple, builders., 
were too glad to erect temples to worship the saints of the Bhamans. 

The Hindu life, whether aboriginal or Aryan, is connected with 
sacred memories, venerated associations, and sweet and tender expert 
eoces. I have lived for many years in close contact with the Hindus 
as a physician, and cannot help bearing this testimony to the bright 
side of their life. The foreigner may disregard or even oppress them ; 
but when the pressure is removed they are sure to recover their 
elasticity of mind and to long for their own system, retaining what- 
ever good may have come from outside. 

While the Portuguese were masters of this group" of islands, the 
baptism of orphans was compulsory, in spite of the opposition of their 
relatives, the result being the abandonment of their territory and the 
cessation of their trade. Il' oiu' breaks the laws of harmony be must 
fall into the chaos thus produced. The laws of life are their owns 
avengers. Tyranny is always false because, it relies on oik3 view alone, 
while inith consists ia the synthesis of two views rat her than hi the 
rejection of either.- 

But to return to the Hindu temples. It has already been mentioned 
that the religion of the Bombay Koli is based on an animistic inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of nature. Belongiiig to a lower state of 
culture it satisfies perlectly well botli his mind and Ids conscience, his 
reason and his sentiment. The doctrine of disease s|d.rits and oracle 
spirits is entirely con.sistcnt with the limits of primitive civilisation, 
These remarks may seem out of place, but a Iiistoriau has also to he a 
philosopher. Jn tracing the operation of general causes, ho should 
not neglect to enquire into the origin of grotesque mythologies where 
valuable Idmts in moral notions, even among the Kolis, may be found. 
To force them to mount to the top of the spiritual ladder without 
ascending the intermediate steps is to cooid failure. One must 
hasten slomly^^Festma Unte. 

The deities worshipped in Bombay by the Hindus arc generally of 
three kinds, with their numerous temples scattered all over tiie 
sixteen miles square which constitute the whole area of this little 
island* These three groups of gods are the Grihadevatas or house 
gods, the GramadevatSs or village gods, and the Sthaxiadevatas or 
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laciil gods, i’jcs’ulcs these, there is a certain class of bhuias or detils, 
■vvho are required to be propitiated, if not worshipped, b}' the abori- 
ginal tribes. 

The Grihadovatils may again be subdivided into Ishtadevatas or 
chosen gods, and Kuliulovatas or family gods. The former, who 
constitute a group of five, viz. : — Ganapati, Vishnu, Siva, Devi and 
Siirya, are mostly represented by small stones gathered in saci*ed 
rivers, and worshipped by higher classes. Tbe Kuladevatas, the 
majority of whom are goddesses, are worshipped by all, especially by 
the lovver classes of the Hindus. The Gramadevatas, represented 
by rough stones painted with oil and red lead, whose largest number 
belongs to the fair sex, are guardians of villages, while the Kuladevatas 
are of families. These goddesses watch over the health and pros- 
perity of the villagers, who resort to them— ns in the case of the 
receii't epidemic of the plague — when attacked by evil of any sort. 
The names of these villago-gods are sacred, for nomina ^siint 
intniiiiii., and never can one utter them in v.ain. They are Bhiivani, 
Bhairav, .iogeshvari, Ivliandoha, Miiruti, Adiuath, etc. ; while those 
of the godiles.'CS are l\;ilika, Ainba, JHahalaksmi, Muuiba, bhittaladevi, 

Matrika, , -t i 

Two of the most ancient deities m Bombay, besides those whose 

temples have already been described, arc Kalikii .and Grumadevi. The 
temple -f tiie former is at Kalkadiwi, and of the latter at Chowpati. 
The temples of tlie village-goddesses are ge.nerally built in tbe centre 
of tbe vilbrne, and in rare iustanecs on its outskirts. Their priests, 
who arc eaUed Bhopis or Pujan's, are of the Gosavi or J.angam castes, 
ami act as interpreters of the goddesses to the faithful. The fear oi 
incurring the wrath of the village-goddess is so great among the 
simple ihlk tlmt sho is the best police agent in the village. She is 
both a terror to the malefactor and a friend and protector ol 
“ them that do well.” 

Like Mumbadevi, Kalkadevi has her own Mnhatmya. Tins goddess 
is the Jnnoof the Hindus. She is the guardian deity of women, 
although her prowesses are generally mascnlme. She is said to have 
destroyed a powerful Asura, or demon, called liaktavija, and then 
become so overcome with joy at her victory that she began to dance, 
and tbe earth shook to its poles. 

The Adhytitma lldmdyana gives a new impersonation or avatar of 
Kali It relates that while lUma, after the defeat of Riivana. was 
returning home with his faithful spouse. Sitd, he told her how he had 
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vanqiusliod tliis tiiouster with ten heads (daslianmiy Sitii. observed 
that this was but a common feat, and said she would better appreciate his 
valour if he could kill one with a thousand heads. Riima tried at once 
to kill a Ravana with a thousand heads, but failed in the attempt. 
Sita, then, to avoid disgrace to her husband, assumed the form of K4!i 
and destroyed the thousand-headed monster , 

This legend goes on to narrate how this great triumph took place 
in PaMk, which is not the mythological abode of the wicked to the 
south of Ayodhya (the centre of their ancient world, in opposition to 
Vaikuntha or Kaiiasa, which is to the north of Ayodhya), but an 
underground region in the city of Mahimapuri. This name is said to 
stand for Mahim, the whole legend being an allegory of the struggle 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans in that island. A temple was 
then raised to Kali in Mahim, and in course of time transferred to 
Bombay, where its street is one of the most conspicuous in the whole 
native town. Sir William Jones, considers Kali to be analogous to 
the Proserpine of the Greeks. 

The present temple of Kalkadevi is said to have been rebuilt only 
lately, at the expense of Government, after the old one had been demo- 
lished in order to widen the road. Its management is invested in the 
caste of the Palshe Brahmans. KdH or Ktilika is said to have been 
originally a goddess of the non- Aryan races. The Brahmans, however, 
incorporated it into the Aryan pantheon, along with their other 
deities as a priestly expedient to induce the aborigines to embrace 
their religion. 

One of the most popular gods in Bombay is Maruti. His principal 
virtue, for which the lower classes of the Hindus worship him, is 
that of bestowing sound health on his devotees, and preserving them 
from epidemic disease. He is an aboriginal deity, and his 
legends are extremely puerile, being well adapted to the untutored 
minds of his worshippers. One of them runs thus: — When he was 
born he saw the sun rising and thinking it to be a ripe fruit flew irp to 
the sky and seized the sun’s chariot. Indra growing angry and fearing 
that M4ruti would swallow the sun smote him with his thunderbolt, 
and M&uti came down in contact with the earth. But at the same 
time Indra admiring his pluck, and at the request of his father Vayu 
or Miirut, the analogue of the Roman Rilolus, the king of the Winds, 
conferred on him the gift of cMranjiva or immortality* 

M4ruti is, moreover^ a jealous god.- Unlike his ■compeers' 
m other image in his shrines. The day devoted to his worship is 
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Satnrtlajp or dies SaturMf owing to his Saturnine qualities, when oil 
and vermilion— ruby being the gem of his liking— are poured on his 
figure, Jle has a aeries of patronymics, amongothers that of Hanuman, 
the monkey general in Rama’s army for the invasion of the Dekkan. 
Hanuiuan is derived from Juimi, ‘the chin’ from the scar received on 
the chin from India’s blow with the consequent fall to the ground. 
His temples are innumerable; the principal ones being situated 
near the Crawford Market; Autoba’s oart, near Lohar Chal ; the 
Panchmukhi, or five-faced, near Bholesvar ; and one near the 
Jamma Musjid ; besides those at Colaba, Mazagon, and Pareh 

A peculiarity in Maruti’s dress or rather undress worth noting is 
his absolute nakedness, except the unctuous red daubing. It is only 
In very rare instances that he condescends to wear, more to enhance 
than to cover his unaffected and aesthetic nudity, the classical 
(Jangoti), It is a small strip of cloth, about two spans long 
by one broad, used to cover the private parts, by almost all the 
worshippers of Maruti, It is derived from the Sanskrit Uhga the 
penis, and concealed, changed in course of time into langoti. 

It simply means a concealer of the organ. There is also another 
meaning of ‘ linga/ It means a small smooth conical stone placed 
on a pedestal and worshipped as the representative symbol of Siva. 

The Gamdevi temple is considered to be one of the oldest in Bombay. 
As its name indicates, it is dedicated to the village-goddess of that 
part of the island where it is situated. Gamdevi is derived from 
grdma in Sanskrit or gdv in Marathi for a village, and devi 
‘ a goddess.’ The tradition connected with this goddess, whose temple 
is in the village to the south-east of Malabar Hill, is as follows: — 
The image was found among the rocks of that hill more than 200 
years ago, and brought down to the village by a Prabhii, Bapdji 
Mabafcre, who dreamt of its existence among the rocks in 1661, or 
Samvat 17 18. Dreams seem, indeed, to be the usual means of commu- 
nication between the gods and their devotees. In almost all hagiologies 
they are not an uncommon way of imparting spiritual information. 
Somehow Bapdji got this knowledge through a dream and communi- 
cated it to his friends, who assembled togetherand brought the image 
down to the village, while another Prabhd, Bdldji Bhikaji, built the 
temple, which is still standing. It is a place resorted to not only 
by Prabhds but also by Vadvals andSutdrs. The goddess is also called 
Lilavati, *a graceful woman,’ one of the many epithets of Durga. 
Another very old temple, is .situated ‘on 'the Siri road. This 
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mul is called mi from the MavAthi (sidi) ladder^ or 
staircase,' from its steep or slanting position on the way from Choiv-' 
pati to Malabar Hill. It is the oldest and shortest way of the 
pilgrims iVcno Bombay to Walkeswar, This t^anple is said to luuc 
been built in the 8th century of our era by a Kunihluir, or potter, 
called Lalvha, hence the goddess is named Lackadevi, This temple 
is now in ruin, the linage having been placed in a niche on a garden 
wall just v/herc the temple was once sfcatiding. 

Hot far from Gamdevi is situated another old temple at Girgaum* 
This designation is derived from mft (ffiri) a hill, and qriT {grdma\ a 
village, from its situation at the base of Malabar iliih Another deri- 
vation is from (gidh) ftom the Sanskrit (gridhra) ^ a vulture’ 
and village, or vulture village, from the presence of vultures at the 
Towers of Silence to the north-west of Girganm. But this is evidently 
a later derivation, subsequent to the advent of the Parsis in Bombay. 
The former, that of the mountainous village, seems to be the 
true one. 

An important temple, much frequented by the Ilindins of all 
classes, and also of some architectural pretentions, is called j^Iuha- 
laksmi. It is situated on the rocky ground to the west of Breach Candy. 
The tradition connected with its foundation is as follows : — When the 
l^Iahomedans first set their feet on the island of Bombay, three 
goddesses, who from time immemorial had their sent at Varll, jumped 
into the sea to avoid profanation. After the cession of the island 
to the British, the latter tricidfrora 1G80 to join Bombay with Varli by 
means of a dike or embankment, but found the task rather hard. 
Fortunately llamji Sivaji dreamt one night that the three goddesses^ 
Mahnlaksml, Mahakali,and Mahasarasvata, who wTrelyiiig at the 
bottom of the KsherasAgara, which is said to bo the mythological 
name of the Vaidi creek, were anxious to come to the dry land in wdiich 
case the embankment would be a success. Hamji cast a net, caught the 
goddesses in it, and brought them over to the rock, and then 
communicated the great event to the authorities, who immediately 
presented the ground to Mahalaksmi and other goddesses, and the 
island of Varli and Bombay were soon joined. 

The pre$ent temple is said to have been built in 1776, the 
embankment having been completed during the governorship of 
William Hornby, which lasted from 1771 to 1784. MahAlaksini means 
.great prosperity,- frpm' maM ‘great’ and iaksimi ‘prosperity.’^. 
The Monthly Mmellmy of WmUm India ^ 18 50^ p» 60, hm 
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the followiiig ciirious reference to Mahalaksrni : Between the 

jMusHiu hcroniiagc wkich beetles over the soutbero extremity of 
Love Grove , Hill, and .the lofty, .myriad pinnacled Hindu fan© 
i( dedicated to Maha liaxmi, the Great goddess, or ^ Jmio • of their 
mythos) situated at Breach Caudy^ extends a wide breach of land 
on wdiich the sea oi yore played with greater wantonness than arti"* 
fjcia! checks will now permit. The sea swept there ; swept with all 
the fury and pleasure of an xirabian colt, over the Bycnlla flats, 
across the whole of what we call Bellasis road, thence to Grant Road, 
invading Khetwadi, Swept past through Duncan Road, onward through 
the Bhendi bazaar, and quite at that spot where a slight ele ration 
occurs upon that road, in the vicinity of the great metal market of the 
Presidency, and where a heavy carriage’s roll announces the hollow 
beneath — to that identical spot known as the Pyaclhoni or fooLwash— « 
marched the sea “where we have introduced it. Times have altered 
since ; then, the stream was supplied throughout the year, lazily in the 
fair season, hut its rapidity and strength in the south-west Monsoon 
led the Government to throw abridge over, and siibstanlial dwellings, 
fanes, and other erections have sprung around : but the liame of 
that spot identifies an old custom. In the languid yet clear current 
which flowed there, particularly during the solstitial heats, did the 
inhabitants more northward, especially those from Parol and Mahim, 
wash their feet before they proceeded on their onward journeys 
hence the Pyadhoni or foot-wash. Aiiftf tradition be at all consist* 
ent with truth, when carriages (excepting the Indian vehicle) were 
unknown, and Bombay Governors were wont to garb themsClves in 
Salsetni starched, caps and to trust more frequently to their feet, 
they too, it is said, were accustomed to unhose themselves and with 
shoes and stockings in hand march across, avail of the foot-wash, 
rehose themselves and proceed on their jaunt/^ 

The bridge over the “ wide breach of land” is now called Breach 
Candy. It is also called Vellard,” a corruption of the Portu- 
guese Vallado, which means a fence or hedge, properly a mud-wall 
with a fence of wood upon it. Of Breach Candy, the Maierials^ etc., 
Vol. ILL, p. 651, says : — Breach Candy seems to mean the 
beach at the mouth of the hollow or pass, that is the hollow 
between Kambala ridge on the north and Malabar ridge on the south. 
The use of breach for the wave-breaking or surf, the modern beach, is 
common among sixteenth and seventeenth century writers* .... By 
the middle of the eighteenth century the word Breach seems in Bombay 
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to have been locally applied to the break or gap in the rocks of the 
western shore through which the sea flooded the flats. So Grose 
(1750) (Voyage, 1. 52) writes :~The causeway at the Breach -where 
the sea had so gained on the land as nearly to divide the island ; 
anda Military Eeport of 1771 (Pol.Diary 14 of 1873, 40) notes that 
from Varli to the Breach the sea is surrounded with sharp rocks. 
One example of the old spelling Candy for Khind or pass is 
enough ! Sir Janies Mackintosh (1804 : Life, I. 276) writes Ganesh 
Candy for Ganesh Khind. The absence of either a tower or a creek 
at Breach Candy is against Dr. Murray Mitchell’s Buraj-Khadi 
the Creek Tower (compare Hobson-Jobsou, 767).” 

At Varli there are some old shrines, the most conspicuous among 
them being that of Sharabu Mahdev at the lower pakhadi. The name 
Varli has three derivations, one from the Marathi f S' (o«d), the banian 
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splendid dining and ball rooms at the Parel Government House.: 
:(€£,. Hobson- Jobson, p. 842.) , But. Pare!,. as said above, - is, derived 
from the tree ^aral or padel ( Biffno7ua simveolens or Ileierophragma 
ohelonoides) the tree trumpet flower. Materials^ etc., VoL 
p. 595, has the following In support of this derivation Mr. Ctimine; 
notices that Parel is the centre of a group of tree names* East lies 
Vadaia, the Banian Grove, south Ohinchpokli, the Tamarind Dell^ 
west Mingnt-Mandli, the Pricklypear Tract, and north Madmala, 
the Cocoa-palrn Orchard, now known as Mahim Woods. Beyond this 
group are Kambala Hiii, apparently the grove of hamhal or hamal^ 
also called shmti Odina wodier ; Byculla, Bluiyakhala, the Cassia 
fistula Level, bkoya being a local Kunbi form of 6ctwa i Umbarkbadi, 
the Fig Tree Creek; Babhula Tank, near the Jamsetji Hos- 
pital and Babhalnath on the east slope of Malabar Hill, called after 
the hahhul or Amma arahka ; Taddev, the Brab God, v/est of Byculkj 
and Tadvadi the Brab Garden in west Mazgaon ; Plianasvadi, the 
Jack Garden in Blmleshavar; Bhendi Bazar from its row of hhendisy 
MiMsmspopuIneUf north, of Paidhoni; Sattad, the Seven Bra!)s, and 
Vadachigadi, the Banyan Shoprow in the Old Town; Chinch 
Bandar, the Tamarind Landing below Nauroji Hill; and AmliagaL 
In front of the Tamarind, the bullock driverk name for Elphinstone 
Circle, from the old tamarind at the north-east corner of tlie Cathe- 
dral close.^' 

The village of Sion, which the early Fortiigiicse more approxi- 
matelytoits origin wrote Siva, has some temples of its own, but 
requiring no special description. The name Sion is derived from 
theMarithir%W iSimva) ^ a boundary or a limit, the village of Sion 
being the boundary between the island of Bombay and Salsette* 

The large village of Masagon nest claims our attention. The origin 
of its name is traced to three sources. One, and the most acceptable, 
is that of the Marathi compound word QnaMigdv), the first 

word meaning fish, and the second village. Some learned pandits 
even carry it to the Sanskrit origin of (maisyagrema) , which 

means the same thing. But this is too pedantic, for Mazagon does not 
seem to have ever had so noble and so classical an origin. Then some 
derive it from buffalo/^ making it buffalo 

village,” while others, again, call it a central village in the island, 
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that, oi' Qhornpilev. It is also ealled by the ivulis !vi)ada]kaier,, 
^vbbh ui cans rock god/' It is, iu short, a huge linga or a large 
rock painted red with oil and vermilion, which seems to rep-rasei^t,; 
among the Kulis, the best covering for their ‘"anointed. ' 

Besides tliese n great many modern temples have been built- all OTer 
Bombay and the adjacent islands since the eeasion of the island to the 
British, The twin islets at the entrance of Bombay Harbour to the 
southward, called Henery (/.c., Vcmdan) mouse -like/' anti Kenery 

(B e., Khamian), sacred to Khandoba"' are deyotional places, espe- 
cially amongst the iMarathas, since Sivaji's admiral took possesbdon 
of Kenery in 1G79. The Tomhay MhxeUmiy follosTmg : ~ 

“Thither, liowever, more clear and defined are the tiny islands of 
Hnnery and Knnery —desolate indeed now, but once the dens of 
piracy, established by the Sidis of Jinjira, subsequently acquired by 
the hardihood of that raty as he was called by the Emperor Aurnng- 
seb, the celebrated Sivaji ; and what over they may now be, those 
little islands vomited their oceau-wamors in numlior and capacity to 
annoy the Govonimeut of Bombay, to harass the ('ornpany 's fteet, 
and to defeat for a season the arms and the patience of Admiral 
Watson/’ p. r>2. A vain attempt to dislodge him by the English., 
supported by the Bidi (Saed) of Jinjira, was followed by an aitacic 
on SivajTs Armada on the 18th of October 1079, by CJaptain Hicdiard 
Keigwin, which succeeded. There is uow a light-house at Kenery, 
hniit in 18(>7, It stands 153 feet above high wafer. It is a fiKetl 
white light visible for 19 miles ii^ clear weather. 

Apropos of the Bombay light- houses, the Colaba light-house was 
built over a Portuguese tower near the cemetevy, in the early days of 
the British nilcr The outer light-house indicates the fair way 
entrance. The inner light-house and a buoy mark the position of a 
jsunk rock. These are the only early landmarks in ilie Bombay har- 
bour to guide the mariner into port. The outer light vessel, built in 
1872, carries a revolving red lights obtains ilsgreatest brilliancy every 
twenty seconds, and is seen in fine weather from the distance of 18 
miles. The Prongs light-house was completed in 1874. It is 13f) 
feet above high water level. It flashes a white light every twenty 
seconds, and is visible in dear weather to a distance of 18 miles. The 
Sunk Bock, built in 1889, 64 feet above high vvater, lias red and white 
lighis oeeulting every five seconds, with eclipses of from one to two 
second Si and is visible in clear weather at a distance of H miles. 

Th? psgoda of Yenkatesha, which is an epithet of Yishnii, in the- 
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llortj is also oiie of tlie old teaiples. It is Bitiiated in ilie iiortliern 
part of the Fort, known as Bhatyawacla. The temple is said to have 
been bniit by llama, ji Kamat in 1689. It belongs to the Sarasvat 
Br^^hmans, who formerly used to reside within the Fort. I believe it 
is now resorted to mostly by the Yanias ; while the Sarasvats have 
been congregated at Lowar Ohal and elsewhere, ontside the Fort. 

Near Mumbadevi there is a temple called Kasardevi, the patron 
saint of the Kasars, or coppersmiths, who call themselves Chaudra- 
vamsi Ivshatriyas. In the same neighbourhood there are several 
Sriivak temples or dheras, as they are called, dedicated to Krishna 
under the direct superintendence of their bishops or Maharajas. 
Their style of architecture and the disposition of the rooms within 
are somewhat different from those of the other Hindu sects. 

Besides the large number of shrines above described of the invoca- 
tion of Mamti, in tlie island of Bombay, as a favourite saint of the 
lower classes of the Ilindns, the Ramatis have seven of their own 
called Ranlas, dedicated to him, who is believed to be the 
bestower of health and of long life. His images are generally made 
of black stone, painted red, as usual, assuming a dramatic posturcj 
as if in the act of fighting against the host of Ravana, 

One of the famous temples in the centre of the native town, to the 
west of Mumbadevi, is Bholesvar. This is one of the epithets of 
Siva, Bhola meaning simple,'’ hence he is called the lord of the 
simple-’^ Others say that it was built by a rich Koli by name Bhola, 
who, having no progeny nor relatives of his own, spent his large 
fortune in the building of this temple, which bears his name. 
Another tradition connects the temple with a Pardesi by name Bhola- 
who built it, whence the god is called by his name. Others say 
that the Pardesi was a mere porter of the temple. 

There is in the vicinity of this temple a tank built by the Vanias. 
The image of Bholesvar is but a linga, a smooth black stone with 
the corresponding yoni, a projection at the base like the mouth 
of a spoon. This linga is worshipped by the Hindus of ail 
classes, while the ministry of the temple is confined to the Gujarati 
Brahmans alone. There are some other small temples ranged round 
the central one, where the Yogis, or ascetics, live in absolute idleness, 
at the expense of the simple-hearted devotees, who m.ake large daily 
offerings to the temple of the “ Lord of the Simple." 

Of the many visitors who have left us their impressions of Bom- 
bay, there is hardly one, with the exception of the Abbe Oottineau de 
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who has tlescribed the Ilincln temples of the islaniL fhe 
Abbe, who visited the temples of Bholesvar and Mumbadevi on the 
19th of April 1828, describes them in his Jounial as follows s — lio 
capitaine Jarvis nous a fait conduire ehez le Pore Jerome a la grande 
%lise tic JTorias-fom ; efe comme il y avait encore qnelques hciu’es 
avant le dine, je priais le Pore Vicaire de me faire conduire clans les 
deux principales pagodes de gentils qui sont tout aupros cfc qtie Ton 
nomm© Bullasur Deva et Mumba Deva» Jo vais decrire Mumba Beva 
comme et la plus belle et la plus grande et parce qu’eUes sont 
toates deux sur le mome p>Ian. 

“ Oette pagode coiisiste dans uii grande reservoir on bassin d’eaii de- 
forme carree occupant au moins uu arpent et demie ; il est horde d’uo 
quai de tous les cotiis avec des marches pour y descend re ; la les 
adorateui’S des idoles viennent se baigner pour se purifier ; il y en avait 
mi tresa grand nonibre quand je suis entre : les angles sont ornus do 
pyramides et do cones surmontos de ficches sculpt6s dans ie gout 
iiidien ; les cotes des quais opposes a Teau sont hordes de bati- 
nients assez ordinaires avec des varandes ou portiques eii avant 
et sont divises en grand nombre de chapalles ou oratoires au fond 
de chaciui des quels on apper^oit un id ole ordinairement peint en 
rouge et dhine figure horrible ii voir ; il y a quelques sculptures et 
ornemenes a Pentour et des lampes qui bruleat continuellemeut ce qui 
cause uno odeur d’hiule de coco vraiment insupportable ; dans la 
varande sont suspeudus une quantite de cloches et sonnettes dont 
qnelques unes sonnent pr&que continiiellement ; on y voit aussi des 
figures d’animaus et de monstres dont on ne laisse i)as approchoiq 
car Tayaiit fait par megarde d’unc do ces figures, je fus subitement 
eifraye par un cri horrible pousse par tous les idolatarcs qui etaient 
presents et je reculai bien vite ; ainsi je ne suis entre dans auciui 
de ces oratoires, mais il est facile d^en appercevoir tout Tinterieur 
par les portes ot fenStres qui sont toujours ouvertes* Les murs do 
la varande sont converts de petites peintures en rouge dliommcs^ 
d’animaux et de monstres : les bancs et ie pave sont converts 
d’bommes, les uns assis, les autres couches, les autres debout ou se 
promenant ; en passant devant Tidole ils font ini moment de pricres 
a mains joiiites mais debout : les vaches et les chieiis circulent par 
tout en libertiS et la pliipart des adorateurs se barboiiillent avec le 
fumier des premiers de ces animaux : le long do bassin sont des 
penitents qui passent lour vie lii sous des teutes ; e’est qua 
YE eelui dont j’avaia enteudu parler qui I force de tenir constam- 
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uient son bras ganclic cteiidu, le conserve naturelltmenti ou 
forcement dans cette position; le f - 

bras parait desseehe et roide, les doigts de la i I." „„ 

u’ont pas et6 coupes depuis norabre d’aimdes ressemblent a des rubaiis 

pendant et dans la palme 
des ligatures, mais quii 
sort presque toujours couche; il se levo sur 
qui veulent le voir et recoit de Pargent; 
d'enviroii 60 ans, tout niid a. 
visage cst tout barboiiille de 
pu me faire entendre de liii, 
me disaient. 

Ballasar Deva est une 
beaucoup moiiis grande ; i 


plutot^ 

sang ne circule presque plus, le 
I roaindont les oiigles 

est ua pot de fieur qui y est attacbe par 
itiauellement quoiqii’il 
son seant- pour ceux 
c*esfc un liomme noir 
Texception du langouti et dont le 
fumier et terre glaise : je n’ai pas 
ni comprendre ce que liii et sesvoisins 
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old« Tiieii comes Vitalvadi, which is situated io a narrow lane to the 
east of Kalkadevi* It is dedicated to Vitoba, and has eight tUpmdh 
or light beariiig piliavs, in front of it* He has the same attributes as 
fchc Vitoba of Paiuhirpur. Ho is supposed to be the niiith iocarna 
lion of Visliuu, which incarnatioii others attribute to Gautama Buddha. 
Gauesviidi is situated near the Cloth Market. Gaiiesa is a very favourite 
deity of the Iliudus. He is said to he the lord of Siva s army 
from "Siva’s troops, and fw (ishd)^ the lord. 

Near Vitalvadi there is now a new temple of the Vanias on the 
east side of the Kalkadevi road, with a number of grotesque tignre-'^ 
of the gods and rishis. It belongs to the Vishnav sect. 

Not far from Thakurdvar is the little shrine of Mughha(, said to 
be derived from the name of a Koli, by name Mumjat and which 
means a lauded estate in the dialect of the Kbits, just as Kblahhat, or 
Colaba, means the land of the Kblis, Then there is the prominent; 
and imposing pagoda of Bahuliiath, sitnated on the top of the spur 
of Malabar Hill to the east, not very far from the Farsi Bastunm 
or Daekmas, commonly called the Towers of Silence. It is said to 
have been built by a goldsmith, the same who helped to carry 
klumba’ s image from the Esplanade to its present site* Oiose to it 
beyond the Gowalia Tank is the temple of Bavanlshankar, which is 
said to have been built at the beginning of this ccutuiy by Shankersel 
Babulshet. 

In fact, there is hardly a street, a square, a lane or an alloy, inhabited 
by the Hindus, in Bombay, without a temple dedicated to some one or 
other of their gods or saints, such as llama, Shankar, Vishnu, iMaruti 
or to Par vat i and other goddesses. It would indeed require a 
volume to give even a brief descriptive account of each of these 
temples or shrines with their curious legends and traditions. 

The following is a short list of some of those left undescribed. The 
temple of ^Shantinatli, situated near the Bazaar Gate Street in tlie 
Fort, is said to have been built by Nernachand about the begirsning of 
this century. Another, near Bholesvar, built at the expenses of the 
same founder is called Chintanmni. Dhdklcsvar, near M ahalaksmi, by 
DhakjiDadaji, built in 1831; Gadiji near Payadoni, built by Motiebanil 
in 1828 ; and Adeavar Bhagvan in Bycidia built in tlie same years 
are some of them. In Phanasvadi, or jack-fruit “village,’’ there are 
not less than four pagodas, such as Vithoba Eamahai, Mabadev^ 
Bobdev, and Rama, besides two Mandirs in close proximity sucti 
as Zaoba and Eama. 
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1 Shall now oonelude this somewhat wearisome roll of reli- 
gious tnonaments of the Hindus with their rather uncouth names, 
by giving the description of a well-known temple, called Mahes- 
vari, at Navivndi Lane, where an annual fair is held. It is but 
a stone, said to have risen up one night suddenly from the ground to 
the surface, and there it is now, railed all round, with a dome above 
it. On festive occasions a female figure dressed with a tmikheata 
or silver mask, represents the goddess, who is said to have wrought 
innumerable miracles. The number of prodigious cures performed by 
her may perhaps be counted by the large amount of oblations and 
offerings made to the goddess at her temple by grateful 
The cure of a paralytic woman, whose illness had defied all 


patieritSe 
resort rces 

of the medical scieuce, and the sudden removal of a tumour without 
a surgical operation from a man^s nose, through the intercession of 
this goddess, as recounted by her devotees, are certainly worthy of 
being chronicled by the Indian Bollandists. They deserve a chapter 
in the Hindu Flos SanGtorimyi^ ever published. As St. Augustine 
says, ** There is no religion that does not contain some grain of 
truth, these few lines devoted to the religion of the Hindus may not 
therefore be without some profit to the students of comparative 
mythology and religion. 

Before closing this chapter it may be worth while to insert here 
the two following, references — one to the geological features of Bom- 
bay, especially to the post pliocene rock formations of the island, 
and the other to the origin of the name Bombay : — 

The marine series have in this island a thickness of about 20 
feet, two-thirds of which is below the level of the sea at spring 
tides ; and from the horizontality of their surface, they appear rather 
to have been deposited in the sea, and afterwards raised boclily» than 
to have been formed by beach accumulation from which the sea 
had gradually retired. ” 

The lowest of the marine deposits is a blue clay, which is 
still plastic, and of a brown, blue, or yellow colour. Its maxi- 
mum thickness is 10 feet. It exists throughout the island, as 
seen in the Fiats, resting on trap, or where this has been denuded, on 
the inter-trappean locustrine formation. It contains few organic 
remains. Fragments of wood, seemingly stumps of mangroves, are met 
with here and there, however, perforated by some animal, which has 
left a number of tubes often filled with hmhm\ Kunkur in nodules 
is also found in it, and sometimes in sheets. The Mae clay under 
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the Biirfiiee soil at Calcutta appears to be coiiteiiipomry willi tiiat of 
ljOiiiba 3 % and overlLni bvd.j of Luak:.r, Diuo oiny pii^e iie^oi 

eifeveaces, Tlie bkie clay is covered by saiuls, slicily coimectioiis, 
aatl conglomerates. Tai^ ibvmatioa covei’J^i niricb of Bombay, as from 
tlio S'ort to .Malabar liill, tliroagli G*irgauff], from the •fokaiiic 
breccia at 'Worlee to tlie amygdaloid beyoiu! Iliaiiiiii,, aucl from the 
black jaspendeoiis rock at Sei-vrie to the base ol tbo basaltic lull ot 
Coloiigee. it coutist-s of loose saud, beds of slielb^ earclimi!, tellina^ 
tiirbOj,- cserithium, ueritaj troebus, tanitella and placnuiaj , ail genera 
■ now livirig along tlie .iieigbbonriog shore, and co.arse cQ,iigloiii»3rafces, ; 

gravel and t, rap pebbles. ■ Sometimes the mass becomes concrete, 
and may then be. used as a buildiiig stoiief'V The.. BQ'Hibayi^ii(iTUTlii^ 
':Betnew,vol.vii.,pp.dld4-35v 

. The second' reference is. the .alleged ideut/ifieatioii.oi’ 'BamboO' in .tiro : 
Chapter 111, 'v. 17, of the Biiluuan Yast of the Farsls. it is, indeed^ 
strange that the- Falilavi'- texts-, of the sixth ceniiiry. of otir era siioti.ld' 
■.contain a'ny allosion . to thev then- little, .known i&laiid- ot Bombay, 
It is said, moreover, that the Balimau Yast is prophedeal, a sort of 
Zoroastrian Apocalypse, and the learned Frof. Spiegel was mice 
inclined to identify this name of the ouiiiitry oi Bamboo with Bombay, 

It h not improbable that the Manktan or Siiabdra commercial 
relatioxis of the Western coast of - india wiiii the Persian Gall , of iliO' 
Sassanian period may have brought this island and the whole 
region ai^ouud it within the range oi‘ tlm geogniphical kriowiedge 
of the Persians of that time, .But Mr, West doubts it 
because the MS. or text he quotes from was only some two hundred 
years old betore the Portugiieso mrented tlie name of Bombay, 
its original by which it is still calleti by its native inhabitants, 
being Miimbae. The locality mentioned in the text in evidently 
to be sought on the hanks of the Oxtis near Bukhara ; the Oxiis 
having been sometimes considered the upper course of the Arag 
and sometimes that of the Yeh. It is hardly probaide that either 
B&ml ( Balk ) or Bamiyau would be cinuiged into Bambb, and 
the only exact reimesenladve of this mime appears to Ijo Banuir, ti 
town about 120 miles scmtlu'east of Kirmaig this is quite a different 
locality from that men lioued In the text, but it Is hamirdoiis to sot 
bounds to tbe want of geographical knowledge ilispinyed by somo of 
the Fahlavl commenitators.’^™I7m Smmi Boohs of ibe Masi^ Vol. V», 
pp. 22B32. 

As for thp Portuguese invention of the name id Bmiibay we have 


tiiat it wan one of tbe inauy pboiielic ' cliniig'cs ii 
the proiinociatioii of the vernacular dcsigoafloii of ' Miireba , o; 
Mumhadevi, shortened into Maiuibai. The Poringuese 
have tlie folio\?ing variations — Mumbai^ Mcmbai, Mombfij, Mod:?.- 
Mouibajin,, Bombai ' .and Boinbajj the iiiostr coiiinioii hebi<.- 
vBombaiim 

CHAPTER HI. 

. The Mahomedan Period.. 

The Mahomednn . period : is- : the least ioterestiiig of all iLr, epochfj 
of the historj of Bombay. It is true that; the reliable history of 
Bamba^" may be said to begin in this period ; but when there is hardly 
anything worth recording, there is little use in being reliable, Altlioiigk 
this period embraces more than two centuries, it has loft no durable 
mo.niiment to fittest Moslem S'way .over the island, save a few saiietiiarics 
of their pirs or saints nt Mahim, and one or two in Eomhayf, Theif 
local cdiro nicies ■ are but a moDOtonous narrative of surprises and 
repulses,: of .conquests and defeats by rival Mc.honiedau pom'ers of the 
Bekhan .and Gujarat.. There is hardl}^ a romantic .episode tti;reecHi nt, 
a martial feat to admire their national religious zeal to evoke com- 
mendation or an historical incident to enliven the prosaic annals of a 
violent and semi-barbarous people. 

.. It appears " Iliat ^ . Bomb.ay and its surroundings . had ... for , some- 
■time, ^ prior ■-... .to the ■ advent of ^ the.. - Mahomedaiis, been Aletacbed 
possessions : possibly ■■under, a ■Hceol . chieftain of .the 
kingdom. On the decline ol the Annilwuid dynasty thicr kings fell 
an easy prey to the first Mahomedan leader that invaded Western 
' India at the end of the Ihirteeiitli century. 

In 1294 A. D. the Mussalrnan army attacked Devgir, anti in 1312 
nvaded, under Malik Kaiur, the Northern lior.kan, ami in 1318 
occupied, ' by order of the Emperor .Mubarik, Maliim and ^ Salsette, 
In 1347 the Bahmaiii kingtlom of the Dekkan was founded, Y/hile the 
Ahmedabad monarchy, althoiigb e3tablished in 13D1, did not become 
independent until 1403, by openly throwing off all form of aHegianco 
to the Emperor of Dehli. Between these dates BGiiibay and it^ 
neiglibourliood must have been a dependency of, or tributary to, the 
Fathiifi kings. 

III 1429 Malik-ul-Tujilr, a General of Sultan Ahmad Bdhmani, wlio 
reigned from 1422 to 3435, brought this part of the Kcnkaii iimle r 
Ihc aubjectloii of his sovereign, seizing, on the death of Kuth Ivhfm, 
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Governor of Mdliim, on that island with the rest of the group. Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat, whose reign lasted from 1411 to 1441, sent owe 
of his sowBj Zubar Khan, to oppose liim, the result of the encounter 
being that the king of the Bekkaii was defeated at Mslhiin. 

In 1432, another of his sons, Fateh Khan, married the daughter of 
tlie Bai of Mahim, probably a local Hindu prince, tributary to the King 
of Gujarat, and from this time to the arrival of the Portuguese Bombay 
became subject to the kings of Gujarat. These kings did nothing 
to improve the condition of the island, except, if tradition speaks truly, 
the plantation of some fruit trees at Mahim during the reign of the 
famous Mahomed Begara, or more correctly Baikarali. From this 
dynasty the territory passed over to the Portuguese whoso most 
interesting, though short period, I shall now pass on to study. 

'Of the Mahomedan monuments in Bombay there is hardly anylhing 
inoro ancient than the sanctuaries of Firs ni Muliini ami the famous 
hermitage of Mama Jani at Breach Gandy. All the masjids are of a 
comparatively recent date, the oldest being perhaps liuit built by 
Nakocia llogay at Biiendi Bazar, which has a liaudsome entrance with 
A terraced gate from whence the muezzin is recited. All the other 
mosques of both the Sunni and Shia sects are modern and therefore 
do not concern a record of the “ Origin of Bombay.*' 

CHAPTER lY. 

The FoETUGtjESE Pbhiod. 

We have now reached a stage in the history of Bombay when ono 
can happily steer clear of all reefs and shoals. It requires no enigma- 
tical interpretation of copperplates and lapidary inscriptions, nor 
do its records resemble the prosy anecdotes of Pragmatical Mahomedan 
annalists. It is true there is'uo surfeit of materials of a rule over 
the island that lasted only about a century and a quarter, from 1534 
to 1661, in this island, and up to May 1736 in the neighbourhood. 
But the few documents' that we possess are all authentic and 
trustworthy. 

To whatever part of Bombay one may turn his steps, whether 
from Golaba to Mahim or from Varli to Mazagon, or even to any 
oi the adjacent islands, he Is sure to meet with some undeniable 
vestiges of the Portuguese dominion that has long passed awa}q 
notwithstanding the shortness of its existence. One feels the influence 
that clings to its memories, one imagines he hears the echo of its 
religious soBgs, and 'lees aa*if in a vigion, its gorgeous processions 
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Winding their way through its now moss-covered and duapidated 
monuments, scattered in and about Bombay, Of aii their old scitle- 
ments in the East which have succumbed to the inexorable law of 
decay and then passed over to other hands like Ormuz, Cochin, Ceylon 
and Malacca, Bombay alone has so long preserved the reminiscences 
of a past that has now no other claim to public recognition than that of 
a mere historical episode, an incident of more or less scientific interest 
in the midst of a life of helpless torpor and immobility so character- 
istic of the Orient. And yet what a brilliant episode it -was that 
united for the first time the East with the West by a new maritime 
route. It not olny paved the way for greater achievements, but was 
the dawn of a brighter future, pregnant with undreamed possibilities 
still in the womb of time. 

When Vasco da Gama arrived on the 20th of May 1498 at Cali- 
cut, he landed one of his degredados, criminals transported to India, 
on the coast. He was met by two Tunisian Moors, who sf)oke Cas- 
tilian and Genoese. In utter amazement they asked him who had 
brought him there, ‘‘Al diabro que te doo : quern tc traxo aqua? ” 
To this unfriendly exclamation he calmly replied Vimos buscar 
christaos e especiaria.” * We come to seek Christians and spices. * 
Rofeiro d& Viagevt de Vasco da Gama, em 149/, p. 51. Christians 
Sind snices. or relif^ion first and trade afterwards. These two words 


labour among civilised nations; it the embodiment and syi^ 
ihesis of the heroic epoch of Fortug«ald* On reading this stirring 
appeal to ilie civilised world, one naturally desires to turn to sources 
where to study the character of this epoch or to imbibe correct 
notions about the ‘Oiew era of expansion.’’ And happily one can find 
thcnij among other sources, in the nbovemontioiied Ro/eiro or 
Img-book of the great Admiral. The editors ol: this book, Alexandre 
Ilerculaiio and the Baron of the Castello de Paiva, two rev^ered names 
in the republic of letters, write : — “ The revolutions of three cen- 
turies, in the growth and decay of the peoples of Europe ; the sceptre 
of the seas passing rapidly from Venice and Genoa to Por- 
tugal, from Portugal to Spain, from Spain to Holland, and from 
Holland to England ; and all these events united with the conquest 
of India, render its discovery a European fact, a fact on which hinges 
the modern history of all these natioris who owe to it their aggraii- 
dizement and their misfortunes. From the Adriatic to the sea of the 
Hebrides the word India sounds as a cry of painful remembrances 
of glory and of remorse. How many crimes has, indeed, that much 
coveted East begotten, and for how many tears have its drugs, its 
spices, and its gold been bought. Which nation can boast of its 
having ruled over Hindustan without its title-deeds being tarnished 
with treasons, perjury and barbarities I Portugal paid with more 
than two centuries of opprobrium and bitterness for eighty years of 
crimes, and its reckoning was settled before God and men. The con- 
quests of Asia have passed over to alien hands, and our only duty is to 
gather unsullied and pure glory from the heritage of our ancestors.’’ 

Here again history is but morals taught by examples. All 
sordidness of man passes away like smoke, blackening the way as it 
passes, and ideal goodness is alone what remains in full brightness. 
Fortunately, there of the latter many splendid illustrations, as 
we shall see further on in the course of this narrative, 

Joao de Barros in his Deeadas describes the Bombay region 
tlius : — Following further the coast there arc Navsari, Gaiulevi, 
Daman, Dhanu, Tarapur, Khelme, ■ Agaai, and Bassein, where wo 
hate at present a fortress, with the lands of its jurisdiction which 
pay as revenue in times of peace one hundred thousand pardaos, 
which in our money are worth thirty-six contos. And thi!‘teon leagues 
further still, at the latitude of eighteon degrees and two-thirds, there 
i(S' the city of jChauli. where wo have another fortress, which is already 
Id demarkatian of the kingdom of ilio Ueklnui, because 
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beliiud it lie tlie towns of Mahim and Hagotbna, wliieli must 'be foirr 
leagues from Cliaul, .and one from the. river Bate, which is the ^ex- 
tremity ot* the kingdom,” (Tome I, Pt- I., p. 295, Lisbon 1777.) 

Oi‘ the Portuguese relations with this region both before luiil 
after the cession of Bassein and its dependencies by Bahadur Shah, 
King of Gujarat, to the Portuguese Crown. I have already given a 
detailed account in my History and Antuiiiities of C'/ianl and Basschu 
There are, howoTer, certain events which belong exclusively to Bombay# 
and these require a more particular and lengthy elucidation. 

Gasper Correa, ill Ms refers often to Bombay. 

He mentions first the descent made by the first Viceroy^ D, Fran- 
cisco dc Almeida, on the Bombay coast. This Yiceroy started on 
a punitive expedition to Dabul, to avenge liis son’s death, “a hoy 
in years but a hero in the fight,” at Chaui by the Ej^yptian fieet, 
assisted by Malik Eiaz of Gujarat, sent by the Mamluk Sultan to 
expel the Portuguese from India under the command of Admiral Amir 
j-jiissein, in 1508. The Viceroy arrived at Dabul, which was then a 
place of great trade and considerable wealth, on the SOtii of December 
1508. He landed and dividing his troops into three bodies attacked 
the tliree gates of the city simultaneously. Although defended with 
desperate valour, the enemy was taken in iiank and routed, the town 
sacked and then fired. Luiz deCamoens refers to this action thus: — 
"‘Tal, antes que no scio deCambaia 
Entre Francisco irado, na opulenta 
Cidude de Dabul a espada afia, 

Abaixando — Ihe n tumida oiisadia.” — Lnsiadas^ Canto 
■ ' : 5,' est. S4*"-: ■ 

'Mw Auhertin has translated it as follows : — 

So, e’en before Cambaia’s gulf he reach, 

Francisco furious, brooking no delays, 

On DabuTs wealthy city whets his blade, 

And low is all its tumid daring laid.” 

The destruction of this opulent city is said to have been ordered 
by the General to prevent his soldiers realising great riches by 
plunder, which might have rendered them unwilling to follow him 
in carrying out his further designs. He left Dabul soon after 
and went to Bombay. Correa writes The Viceroy departed 
from Dabul, passed by Chanl, which he did not enter to avoid 
delay, and cast anchor at Bombay, where the people, seeing 
our lieet, terrified tied away. Our men captured many cows 
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iintl some blacks, who were found hiding among the bushes, of whom 
the good were kept and the rest killed. The Viceroy, happening to 
sec a wcll-disposod black being carried by a man, took him and 
ordered that he be set free if he would take oath, according to his law, 
to convey a letter from him to Diu and give it to Malik Eiaz. He 
would be pleased and do him good. The poor black was delighted 
with his freedom, and swore that he would carry the letter, which 
was done. The letter was given to Malik Eidz twenty days before 
the arrival of the fleet.” LendaSy vol. L, pp. 926, 927. 

The above is a literal translation from the Lendas. But the other 
chroniclers diJ^er from Correa somewhat in dates, Accordingto them 
the Viceroy left Dabul on the 5th of January 1509, he then took a 
barge in the Bombay harbour, from which the Portuguese obtained 
supplies, of which they had run short. On the 25th of January he 
arrived at Mdhim where the people, awe-struck at what had taken 
place at Dabul, fled from the fort to the mountains, and the fleet was 
enabled to land for wood and other provisions without any opposi- 
tion. Francisco de Almeida went next to Din, where he arrived on 
the 2nd of February 1509, and defeated a Mahomedaii fleet which 
consisted of more than one hundred ships. He left for Portugal on 
the 19th of November 1509, and at the Saldanba Bay was killed by 
a band of Hottentots. He died kneeling on the sand, struck through 
the throat by a dart. Thus ended the dramatic career of the first 
Portuguese Viceroy. A sad but a fit epilogue to the life of one 
whose conduct was mercilessly atrocious, who wantonly slaughtered 
poor Bombay Kolis, whom GaSpar Correa calls blacks, to be in his 
turn killed by the genuine African blacks. 

Caspar Correa is, after all, the best authority on the Portuguese 
history in India for the first half of the 16th century. Bis history 
begins in 1497 and ends in 1550. Prom 1512 to 1550 he was a 
contemporary witness to the events he records. He died in Goa, 
hut the date of his death is unknown. Fernao Lopes de Castanheda, 
who wrote his Historia da India, came to India in 1528, but his 
history ends at the first seige of Diu in 1538, Joao de Barros, 
styled the Portuguese Livy, just as Correa is named the Portuguese 
Polybius, is a trustworthy authority. He was not in India, but 
from his position in the India Office had uncommon opportunities to 
obtain reliable and accurate information. He was born in 1496 and 
died in 1570, Diogo do Couto continued his decadas^ and carried 
them to 1600, Manoel de Paria e Souza, who wrote in Castilian * 
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made a compilatioB, carrying the history to K40. It was IraBs™ 
iated into English in 1605. Being the only work known to the 
English speaking people, save a few short extracts from the other 
oiiroaicles, he is more frequently quoted. But, for all practical 
purposes Correa, Barros and Gouto are the best authorities for the 
history of Bombay, although there are others of considerable merit, 
whom I shall refer to in dealing with the course of this period, 
.especially during the 17th and iSth centuries. 

The second descent of the Portuguese Seet on the Bombay 
coast was in 15175 during the governorship of Lopo Soares de 
Albergaria, when Dom Joao de Monroyo with seven fnstas or 
pinnaces entered the Bandora creek and defeated the commandant 
of the Mahirn fort. Barros writes: — ‘'He (Barros calls him Monrcy i 
arrived at the river Mdhim, where he found a ship coming frcm the 
Bed Sea, loaded with merchandise. The men, to save theiuselves 
©nd their goods entered the river and went aground. They saTed 
themselves with the best they had, and the rest was taken by our 
men, who carried them all to Chaul. Of this capture, the Capt.aiB oi 
Mahirn, named Xequejij, took great affront, hot only bn accouiit ci 
the ship being captured before his eyes, but also for having hem- 
barded his fortress. On the departure of our men he hastily des- 
patched three well equipped pinnaces after them to stop the passage 
at the Ohaui Point. As it was the beginning of the rainy seasco. 
our men were returning to Goa and were rather careless. But his 
thoughts were all in vain. Having attacked our men, the latter 
behaved in such a manner that his pinnaces took to flight/' Decadal, 
HI, Liv. I, Cap, III, Tome III, Pt. I, p. 71. 

\Yhen the Portuguese began to buiid their fortress in Chaul, the 
Gujarat fleet went again and again to obstruct it. This led to frequent 
marauding expeditions to the Bombay coast, which did not cease ti.utu 
the cession of Bassein audits dependencies to the Crown of Portugal-; 
although hostilities were for a long time continued elsewhere. Caspar 
Correa tells us that in 1521, during the Governorship of Dom Duarte 
de Meoezes, las brother Dom Luis equipped a powerful fleet to figrit 
. the pinnaces of Malik Eiaz, who was trying to disturb the baiidiog 
operations at Chaul. The Gujarat fieet was sc harassed and eveniuahy 
grew so weak by repeated losses that, without Bglitiiig, it withdrew 
from the sea to Bombay, where the Portuguese were in the habit oi 
going from Chaul occasionaHy in quest of the enemy’s ships, until they 
were able to sail freely im the harbour, {Lendas^ YoL H.yp. 681.) 

10 c 
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Tlie gravest incident of the period, however^ was the naval battle 
ixi the Bombay harbour in 1529, on the day after Shrove Tuesday^ 
during the Governorship of Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, which resulted 
in the towns of Thdna, Bandora, and Karanja sending a peaceful 
embassy, instead of resisting, as the others had done, and offering 
to pay tribute to the Portuguese. The chroniclers differ somewhat 
ia detailsy but absolutely agree as to the main incidents of the light. 
Gaspar Correa, as a contemporar j writer, and probably an eye-witness 
to the event, deserves the most credence, and I shall therefore quote 
him here in preference to other writers. 

Correa writes a long and diffuse account,, which will not lode 
much ill interest by considerable condensation. He says^ that 
the Governor Sampaio started from Chau! with a large fleet 
with the object of taking Diu. The wind being contrary, his 
fleet came to au anchor before a little island, where were the pinnacc-s 
of the great Captain Alim. This name is written differently by 
various chroniclers; Andrada, in his Clwonim de D, Jotw JIL^ calls 
him Aly Alaxa ; Castanheda^ in his Eistoria da India, Halixa, and 
Barros, in his Deeadas da Asia, Alixiah. I shall call him Ali Shah. 
This Ali Shah, then, seeing that the Portuguese fleet was near the 
islet, went away with his rowing boats to the Thilna river. The 
Portuguese taking advantage of a fore-wind, sailed the next day to 
the mouth of the Thana river, and cast anchor there, because the 
wind was again unfavourable* Forty pinnaces of Ali Shah, out of 
the sixty-eight of which his- whole fleet consisted, emboldened by their 
gool rowing, placed themselves to the windward of the Portuguese 
fleet, at the distance of a cannon-shot,^ with the prows directed to the 
galleons, and discharged a volley of shots,, which did not reach the 
fleet, as they were at a distance, and then withdrew to the river. 

The Governor did not wish his men to return the volley, nor to pursue 
the attacking party, in spite of the scoffing and jeers of his officers. 
During the night, however, the Governor sent Vincente Correa, with 
his 'fast-sailing catur to recoianoitre the enemy. lie saw all the boats 
drawn to the landing, except two, which were watching at the mouth 
of the river. When Correa gave this news to- the Governor, he was sent 
back to spy them until the next morning. The fleet of Ali Shah, who 
was second under the command of a son of Kamel Malik (Camalmar- 
kco),the Captain or Governor of Diu, then went to the Ndgothna river. 
This fleet consisted of twenty well-equif>ped galliots, with galleries oa 
life stern^ and in them the Korans of many pictures {tinlim ms 
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ran vies bai/leoSf e nslles alooroes de mzittas pintuMs). Tliese 
korans of nmiy pictures ” were most probably texts from the sacred 
book of the Mahomedaas with caligraphic Nourishes resembliBg 
pictures. Sampaio followed them to the mouth of the Mgothna 
river. Here Heitor da Silveira offered himself to fight the fleet of AH 
(Shah, aiiJ, with the consent of the Grovernoi*} sailed with twenty-sis 
fhstas and catnrs, entered the river, defeated the enemy, and returned 
to the fleet with a booty of twenty-seven fiastas, the rest being burnt 
or lost. Heitor da Silveira then went in pursuit of All Shah, who 
had retreated to a fortress, which, though apparently weak, was well 
defended. Hero Silveira, with five hundred men, laid waste the 
land, seixing and killing the Moors, and returning with much artil- 
lery. How, the Tanadar of Thana, to escape further injury from 
Silveira, made himself tributary, and paid two thousand pardaos in 
gold, promising to pay that sum yearly, to which Silveira agreed. 
(^Lefhlas, Yol. Ilf., pp. 289-297, and pp. 300, SOL) 

After this victory the Governor retreated with his fleet to the Bay 
of Bombay, where he received with aoclamation and praise Heitor da 
Silveira, “ full of glory and triumph,^' as Baros says. The Governor 
then returned on the 20th of March 1529 to Goa, leaving Heitor da 
Silveira in Bombay with twenty bargantins, two galliots, and three 
hundred men to harass the coast up to the Bay of Cambay during tbe 
rest of the fair season, and then return before the monsoon to Chau], 
it was during this time, from March to May 1529, that Heitor da 
Silveira, with his three hundred men, made repeated incursions into 
the island of Bombay, and probably also the other islands of the group, 
and gave to Bombay, the name of a HIigl da bm vida^ ‘‘ the island of 
the good life,’’ from the pleasant days they spent there, with much 
game and plenty of meat and rice. It proved an agreeable resting- 
place, as stated by D. Joao de Castro, in his Primeiro Roteiro da 
Oasta da India ; desde Goa ate Bin, written in 1538-39, and published 
by Captain Diogo Kopke at the city of Porto orO Porto in 1843. It 
also contains excellent descriptions of the Kanheri and Elephanta 
cave-temples, as well as of the islands in the Bombay harbour. The 
name of a ilka da hoa nida is said to have been a nickname or a nom 
de guerre given by Silveira’ s troops to the island, although D. Joao de 
Castro himself calls the island BombaL But to this I shall have to 

allude hereafter in greater detail. 

After resting for some time in Bombay, Silveira went first to 
and then to Bassein, which he found fortified and well 
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defencledt AH Sh^h was encamped here again' witli' B, 500 ineiis bii't 
Silveira stormed the fortifieations, slaughtered in an j men, plundered 
and burnt the city of Bassein^ and then returned to Bombay, where 
the chieftain of Thana, who appears to have been a HindUp became^ 
as said above, a tributary to the Portuguese. Barros concludes this 
tragic event thus : — 

^'Having the Xeque (Shaik appears to have been the title of the local 
chieftain) of the city of Thana, which is four leagues up the Bassein 
river, learnt what Eitor (thus writes Barros for Heitor) da Silveira 
had done and what the Portuguese could do to him, that city being 
nhabited by people who live by trade of silk-cloths, which they 
weave there, and of which there are many looms ; and fearing that 
Eitor da Silveira might come up to his city and destroy it, sent him 
an ambassador to the effect that he was anxious to be a vassal of, and 
tributary to, the king of Portugal, being willing to pay a tribute of 
four thousand pardaos, in order to remain in peace and security. And 
because Thana, both on account of past scarcity and of war with the 
Portuguese by sea had then becorne very poor, and the trade was not 
so active as before, he would give the first year three thousand par- 
claos. Be sent immediately two thousand as the first instalment and 
pledge, while peace was being made, the rest in the meantime remain- 
ing unpaid. Eitor da Silveira, having no sufficient troops to attack 
such a great thing as that city, both in situation and grandeur, ac- 
cepted without a reply what was offered, and then sent back the am* 
bassador, stating that he was going to Chau], where he was called by 
the Governor, with whom they could settle the contracts there.’’' 
Decadas, IV., Liv., IL, Cap. XVI., Tome IV., Part I., pp. 223-224^ 
Diogo dll Couto, who was a record-keeper in the Archives of Goa 
{Torre do ionil/o), writes on the same subject thus: — In the river 
they (the Portuguese) captured three taiirins loaded with very excel- 
lent timber, which they immediately sent to Goa, and which the Gov- 
ernor was pleased to receive for the repair of the fleet. The neigh- 
bouring tanadars were so frightened after this that Thana offered to 
Eitor da Silveira four thousand pardaos of animal tribute, which was 
accepted, and of which writings were made, but cannot now be found , 
nor are they necessary, since the direct lordship over these lands became 
afterwards better confirmed by the cession which the Sultan Baha- 
dur, King of Cambay, made of them to the kings of Portugal.’" 
I¥,,Liv„ V., Cap, VI., Tome IV., Part Ij pp. 368-869, 
Now follows one of the most interesting historical eyents that 
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Bombay ever witnessed during the sixteenth ceninry. It was the 
arrival of a great, Portuguese fleet, collected by tlie Governor, Kuno 
da Cimha, for the capture of I)iu, A grand naval review w'as held 
hi the Bombay harbour, and a parade on the island. It was perhaps 
the largest fleet that had for ages been seen in the Bombay waters? 
comprising four hundred vessels of all sizes and description. They 
were assembled under the command of Nuno da Cunbs, Governor- 
General of India, the worthy son of the great navigator, Tristram da 
Cunha, patrls fortis filins fortior whose name three islands in the 
Atlantic bear to this day. He was the master-spirit of that glorious 
pleiad of warriors and sailors who at that epoch used ro swarm the 
Indian seas. When he was reviewing the soldiers and seamen 
paraded on the site of the present Esplanade, on the very ground, 
perhaps, where now stand the buildings belonging to the humble 
namesahe of the great General, and in one of which these lines are 
written, it must, indeed, have been a splendid spectacle, when — 
“Ev’n to the dullest peasant standing by 
’Who fasten'd still on him a wandering eye, 

He seem'd the master-spirit of the land,^' 

Nuno da Cunha, a true Christian hero, because a man of char- 
axder and of ideal goodness, carried his probity to the extent of 
j)aying to the King the value of the iron chain with which he would be 
jjuricd in the Sea, for he had incurred no other debt. And his stem 
old father presented himself next to the King and offered to pay the 
price of the iron chain which sank his son's corpse. How different 
from the greedy and grasping money W'orshippers of the day ! 

Imagination delights to dwell on such sublime traits of character, 
and on such scenes as these soldiers witnessed, in their quaint, gaudy 
costumes of the time, moving on the then desolate island of Bombay^ 
having for a background the array of vessels lying at anchor in the 
harbour, and all preparing to sail for the conquest of Diu. One can 
well conjure up glorious forms and brilliant visions, which not only 
make up for the past gloomy solitude of the desolate island, but 
render it bright with the present active and lively population. And 
wjth prophetic foresight of similar pageants in this city, more than 
three centuries later, when General Napier was sailing to Abyssinia 
for tho conquest of Magdala, and General Roberta to Karachi on 
the way to Afghanistan for the conquest of Khaiidahar, one need 
not despair of seeing Bombay rising to be the metropolis of India. 

It may be worth while to add here a few details of the life of Nuno 
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da (Un\lia» At Diti, a soldier’s head being struck bj a cannon-bali lie 
exclaimed — Enmiliate capita resira iJeOj ‘ Bumble jour heads to God,' 
well-known words of the Christian liturgy. On his death-bed on board 
the ship sailing home, when the chaplain asked him if his remains 
should be carried to Portugal, he uttered the indignantScipio’s words — 
^Ingrata patria ! Ossa mea non possvlehis^^ ' ungrateful country, thou 
shall not possess my bones.’ These were also the words of Camoens. 

These Portuguese were great men because they had strength of 
character, human dignity and an iinshakeable faith in the Supreme. 
Their work was the best, because it contained no atom of selfishness 
or idea of personal aggrandizement. Like the greatest works of art 
which are executed by men who forget themselves in their vrork. 
their deeds of gallantry and valour were impersonal and spiritual, for 
spirituality is the secret of heroism. And yet a generation or two 
later how degenerate were their successors, merely crawling upon the 
earth with no better ambition than to hoard up the dust, no nobler 
occupation than mean and petty scrambling for ease and its comforts, 
and no higher hope than absolute forgetfulness after deatiu 

Like the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira, Nuno da Cunha’s army must 
have been too glad to spend some pleasant days on the Island of the 
Good Life,” where there were beautiful groves of trees, much game, 
and abundance of meat and rice. D, Joao de Castro, describing in his^ 
Roieiro^ the island of Bombay in 1588, just eight years after the' 
review\ says : — ‘‘ The land of this island is very low and covered with 
great and beautiful groves of trees. There is much game, and abund- 
ance of meat and rice, and there is no remembrance of any scarcity, 
Now-a-days, it is called the Island of the Good Life, a name given to 
it by Heitor da Silveira, because when his fleet was cruising on this 
coast, his soldiers had great refreshment and enjoyment there.” 

Camoens, the soldier-poet, seems to have had them in lus mind 
when he wrote this graceful stanza : — 

“ Mas os fortes maiicebos, que iia praia 
Piuiharn os pes de terra cubi^osos ; 

Que tiao ha nenhum delles que uao saia 
De aebarem ca9a agreste desejosos ; 

Kao cuidara, pue sem laco ou redes caia 
Caca naquelles moutes deleitosos 
T3o suave, domestica e benina 
Qoal ferida lha tiuha jd Erjcina.” 

LxmaiaSi Cmih7 IX.. est* 66, 
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, Sir Bichard Burton has translated it thus,— 

But the stout seamen when their feet were set 
ashorcy all hastened to greet the strand 5 
nor was there any who his ship had quit 
sans hopes of finding game upon the land ; 

None think such game that needs ne springe ne net 
on those fair hillocks thus would come to hand 
so bien, so bonny, so benign a prey 
by Venus cast love — wounded in their way/' 

The Zusiads, VoL II, p. 349. 

These charming lines from what is styled the romantic Canto of 
the Lusiads induce me to make a brief digression into a field appa- 
rently foreign to the history of Bombay ; but, barring anacbronismy 
they seem to be allusive to this island. As Duperron de Castera, 
in his Lusiade published in Paris in 1735, remarks, the fictions of 
Camoens are the more marvellous because they are all founded on 
history, Sont d’autant ^hts marveilleiises, qidelles out touies Itur 
fondement dans Vhisioire, 

la 1875 in a memoir, entitled ‘‘An Historical and Archaeological 
Sketch of the Island of Angediva/' published in the Jo urnal of the B. 
B,qf the Rotjal Asiatic Societij^ I had ventured to make my maiden 
attempt at the already vast literature of the Lusiads identifying the 
enchanting allegory of the ilhanamorada with Angediva. I described 
then the celebrated episode of the Isle of Loves, or the Ilka dos 
Amores^ as others style it. Since then it has assumed the form of 
a literary controversy, which promises to be highly instructive. 

One of the Portuguese commentators of the Lusiads, the Morgado 
de Matheus, in his edition of 1817, writes thus, — “Then follows 
the most beautiful fiction of the island which Venus conducts and 
disposes to receive her proteges, the discoverers of India, that they 
may there rest, and to bestow gifts for accomplishing their glorious 
enterprise* This proves that the island is imagined, not in the Indian 
seas but near the term of Gama’s voyage.” This bold conception 
is adorned and treated with all the graces of poetry. Nowhere has 
the Bard allowed his fancy to flow with more warmth and voluptuous*- 
ness. The description of the ground and the gardens of the 
floating island; the chance meeting of the Portuguese and the 
Nymphs ; and all the preparations for the Feast of Delight, offer the 
most charming pictures ever painted by the rich and amorous 
fancy of Camoens — pictures which a Tasso might imitate, but not 
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excel. One marvels liow the poet, in drawing tliese dsMeioaS 
scenes, not only avoids offending delicacy, but rather excites tbo 
soul to generous sentiment by his explanation of the lomantic 
episode. Surely its detractors never compared it with parallel 
passages in other poems ; or they would have detected the higher 
art which covers the canvas with tints so lively, so shining, and yet 
so inoffensive to pure taste. The. noble character of Camoens, raised 
above the bards by tenderness of heart united with manliness and 
magnanimity, here becomes conspicuous. 

An English commentator, Mr. John Adamson, writing in 1820. 
says ; — We now have the lovely fiction of the island, which Venus 
created to receive her favourites, the discoverers of India, where they 
might rest from their fatigues, and where she should recompense them 
for having achieved so glorious an enterprise. This proves (as if it 
were material) that this island is imaginary, and not placed in the 
Indian seas, but nearer to the close of the voyage of Gama. . . . . 
Our admiration of it is excited, because in the display of these 
delights, Camoens neither offends any honest feeling, nor delicacy ; but 
rather encourages the contrary by the explanation which he gives of 
the enchanting allegory/* Memoirs, etc., Vol. IL, pp. 50-51. 

Thus these two commentators agree, Mr. Adainson^s opinion being 
but a mere echo of the Morgado’s criticism. As for the detractors of 
the Lusiads, the first in the list is the chaste author of the Pttoelle 
POrlemis, the builder of the Temple of Love in Canto IX of the 
Henriade, Voltaire has based his opinion of the Lusincis on the 
French translation by Diiperron de Casters, wlio did not know 
well Portuguese, of which language Mr. J. Aubertin, speaking of 
himself, says ** there are few Englishmen who are more at home in 
that difficult language/’ and yet even his translation is far from correct, 
as shown by Sir Richard Burton in his Lusiads. See VoL IIL, 
pp. 172-173. 

Voltaire, judging the poem from Duperron de Castera^s ** loose 
nnpoetical paraphrase of the Lusiads” as Mickleoalls it, wrote of the 
episode of the Island of Venus thus : — Camoens apres d’etre aban- 
donne sans reserve ?i la description voluptueuse de cette lie, et des 
plaislrs oii les Portugais sent ploughs s*avise d’ informer le lecteiir 
(|ue toute cette fiction ne signifie autre chose que le plaisir qi/un 
hoBE^te homme sent S. faire son devoir, Mais il faut avoiier 
qu’upe ile enchant^e, dont V4uus est la deesse, et od cles nympheB 
caressent des matelots apr^S'unyoyage de long cours, ressemble plus 
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fji nn TiHjsico if Amsterdam qnVi quelque chose d^IionnSte, J' appreiids 
qu Oil trackicteur du Cainuens pretend qne dans ce poeme Venus 
sigaiHe la Sainte Vierge, et (jue Mars est evidemmeat Jesus CIirisL 
A la bonne heure, je ne m’y oppose pas; mais J’avoue qiie je ne 
ni eii serais pas aper^a/* CBavres Comjjletes de Vollaire^ Paris, 
1877,, ¥oL VIIL, p. 33^. 

Voltaire was eyideiitlj prejudiced against the poem from Duperron 
de Castera suppressing and lowering the most poetical passages, and 
substituting French tinsel in its place. As early as 1773, writing 
to La Harpe on his Ode $nr la Bamgation^ ho says : — vu avec 
grand plaisir le fantdrne dn Cap de Bonne Esperance, plus majestneus: 
et plus terrible dans tous que dans Camoens, Vous faites fr mir 
le lectear siir ies dangers de la navigation, et le moment d’apres vous 
hii donnez envie-de s'embarquer.” Fectus inaniter augkr — Thid 
voL XLVIll,, p, 449. And when La Harpe translated the Lusiads, 
Voltaire wrote again in 1776 to M. De Yimes thus:--'‘Je crois que 
e'est a vos boutes que je dois ce Camoeiis, et je vous en remercie, 
quoique je ne le croie pas tout a fait digne d’ avoir ete traduit par 
Mr. de La Harpe”“Jo/d, voL L., p. 94. 

It wasM. Julius Mickle^ however, who as early as 1776 could take 
the right view of the episode when he wrote i — “The description is 
warm indeed, but it is chaste as the first loves of Adam and Eve in 
Milton, and entirely free from the grossness to be found in Dantes 
Aristo, Spenser, and in Milton himself.’’ — CXXSIX. 

Fortunately, in spite of this tirade against the Portuguese epopee, 
the sage of Perney had the magnanimity to conclude his oHtiqae 
thus:-‘*Tout cela prouve enliu que ?ouvrage est plein de grandes 
beautes, puisque depiiis deux cent ans il fait les d’lices d’uno nation 
spirituelle quo doit en connaitre les fautes.” 

In reality, if the immense episode of the ilha dos Amoves or the 
Isle of Loves is allegorical, and has the faults of the fairest scenes 
that poetry creates, the same may be said of the island of Calypso and 
the garden of Alcinous in the Odyssey, of the Elysium of Virgil in the 
dSneid, of Dante’s Terrestrial Paradise in his Purgatorio, of Ariosto’s 
False Aicina’s emperj in the Orlando Furioso, of Spenser’s Mount 
Acidale in the Faery Queen, and in Tasso’s Paradise of Armida in the 
fierusalemme Lifeerata. 

The whole work has the charm o! a classical poem« Montesquieu 
writes : — ‘^Laed couverte cle Moisambique, de Melinde et de Calecut 
a M chante par le Camoens, dont lo 'p.oeme fait _ sen tir quelqiie chose 
il 0 
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lieri charmed, de TOdvss. e ei. de. la magiiifieeace de I^Eaelde,'^'' 
8s-»ul»ht!y also, referring to the- allegory, says that, tlioiigh, perhaps 
'pushed too far, it is quite pure from everything of the Makis a7mrimp 
and, that the whole Canto represents an elaborate canvas of exquisite 
^cionception and' colouring. Cf. Aubertin^s hitro&mtmn^ p. XLV.*, 

But there ure many translators and commentators, both national 
.and foreign, who are not. satisfied. with the miraculous il'oatiog island,, 
■prepared' by. Venus with .the assistance of Cupid .and the Xereids, like 
another Delos, for the reception and entertainment of the returning 
"iiiariners, being a mere allegory. They have sought and believe to 
have found the material basis upon which the superstructure of the 
episode of the Enchanted Island is raised, poetic genius only impart- 
ing to it a hallowed renown, just as the genius of Milton once 
conferred fame on the now desolate island of Ormuz. 

It is said that only a dweller in the summer sky of Portugal 
could realize the accurate picture of the cultivated pastoral scenery 
as in the following lines 

Por entre pedras alvas SB deriva 
A sonorosa lymplia fugitiva 'f 

■ Ganto IX., est 64. 

Midst the white rocks, above, their source derive 
The streams sonorous, sweet and fugitive.^ ’ 

But such a scenery of streams flowing among* white hollow stones 
is not unknown ill India. 

The Morgado de Matheus, however, places the island of Venus in 
the Atlantic and Manoel Corrae in his Commentario, p. 260, states 
that several scholars believe the fiction to refer to the island of St. 
Helena. Humboldt In bis Cosmos, ixfiet praising Camoens for his 
•fine sea-pictures, notices that the vegetation of the island belongs to 
Southern Europe. Manoel de Paria e Souza, in his Goynmentario 
d. Lusiadas C* IX E. 63, supports the view that the island of Venus 
has its counterpart both in history and in geography. Quoting, 
then, the Deoaclas of JoSo de Barros (I L, 6 C. 11) he believes that 
it could not be the island of St. Helena, lying to the west of the 
Gape of Good Hope, and places it eastwards, identifying it with the 
island of Angediva. Amidst this perplexity and anxiety at the 
same time to discover the latitude and longitude of the Fabled Isk;, 
Ignacio Garcez B'erreira in his Lus, Ulus, T 11, p. 210, N. 161, agrees 
with Faria and Soum, while Josd Gomes Mooteiro, in his letter to 
Thomas Norton, expresses his conviction that it is Zanzibar, a cob- 
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Ticiion .'sliared by Sir E« Burtoiij who writes:— -To speak as a 
traveller. The Isle of Love embodies the sense of selLesteein,,,, : the 
satisfactionj the revenge of , success^ and the rapture of repose’^ 
following a successful exploit full of difficulty,, hardships pain and 
clanger. Every explorer knows it light, well. Canioens. lias ex* 
pressed it, has embodied it in the guise of glorious allegory. This 
episode is a triumph of genius and art, of tact and taste, of glowing 
language and of suggestive delicacy. I have rendered every line 
literally ; and the reader will agree with me that only false shaiiie 
and mock modesty can find fault with a single word. . * . 

. o . . . But a passage in Osorio (de Reb. Emm., 11.) has 

suggested Zanzibar Island ; and I am convinced that he is right.” — ^ 
The Lusiads, \Qh 

If it is at all necessar}?- for a poetical allegory to have the material 
base, it is not essential that it should be found only io the islands 
visited by the great Admiral Vasco da Gama, although history wmuld 
absolutely demand such a precision. The poetic fiction could well 
iaspire itself in any other source more or less remote, but suitable to 
the temper, decking out its pictures in the most lively colours. 

And what more fruitful source for such an inspiration could Ca- 
rnoens find than the description of Ilhm da Boa Vida (the Island of 
the Good Life) by the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira, many of wffiose 
veterans must have been contemporary of the Portuguese YirgiL 
Here was an island, as if floating on water in the midst of a beautiful 
group of islands, not peopled perhaps by the Nymphs, the Nereids 
and Naiads, , but by some winsome Kolis of the Negrito type, with 
the sea all round, and rivers, springs, trees, and mountains in the 
adjacent island, including the grottoes on the Gharapori isle, to 
complete the scenery of Bombay, which might be envied by even 
Tethys, with all her progeny of the Oceanids and the numerous 
river-gods« 

The Boteiro of D. Joao de Gastro must have been known to Luis 
de Gamoens. He may have read there the charming description of 
the pleasant Ci lyg spent by the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira on the 
island of Bom( i, as D. Joao de, . Castro calls it. Here ivas an island 
covered with and beautiful groves of trees^ much game, and 

abundance and rice, where the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira 

had great refil ^ V "iut and enjoyment. And in the absence of the 
Moteiro, or the Survivors of the troops and 

seamen of Silv^^Siir nioderu Homer, blind and poor as his Greek 
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prototype, ooiilcl easily lind iu'his friend^ Gareia da Orta, tfe© pro- 
prietor of ilie island of Bombay,, every information abont the pie- 
kires(|ue island. This learned and accurate observer, whose glowing' 
accounts of the beauties existing 7mquella minha illia (in that my 
island), as lie says in his Golloq^dos da hidia, to which splendid work 
on spices and drugs the poet had contributed an Ode, addressed to the 
Viceroy, Count of Redondo, the first verses printed, perhaps, might 
well have been to Camoens a fountain of inspiratioin The conclusion 
then to be drawn from the above facts is that if the charming epi- 
sode of the Isle of Venus is to assume a material, form, it must adopt 
neither 8t. Helena, nor Angediva or Zanzibar, but Bombay. 

As a description, which is said to be superior in many respects to 
the Italian poet’s expressive beauty of Armida’s Magic Garden, tliere 
are in this romantic Canto words, phrase.s and lines which seem, 
indeed, to have been intended to be applied to Bombay, O^ide a 
costa fana kuma e?^5eada, ‘Where the coast forms a bay for resting 
place;’ Tres formosas outeiros $e mosiravam, ^ Three beauteous mounts 
rise nobly to the view; iV’ hum valle amaw qua o onieiro feme ^ 
Tn a soft vale, which mounts divide;’ and many such descriptive 
traits and features of the island of Venus seems to pourtray the 
picturesque island of Bombay, with its splendid wide bay, the 
three mounts of Malabar, Kambala and Mazagon or Bhandilrvada 
and “the soft vale” which these hills divide. 

The anachronic difficulty of Bombay not having been on the track 
of the great admiral and liis companions in 1197-89, nor known 
to the Portuguese until a decade later, does not militate against the 
conjecture. The island is of course imaginary, not placed in the 
Indian seas, but somewhere near to the close of the voyage of dis- 
covery. But the bold invention of Camoens is adorned with the 
graces of a fertile imagination. His description of the island, the 
pleasure grounds and the feast of delights, carries him through all 
those corners of the globe where his Muse leads him. And among 
these, the island of Bombay may well have inspired him the fiction 
of “Lore’s Own Island.” In this poetic creation, moreover, Camoens 
not only adheres to classical models, but blends the Greek with 
Hindu mythology. His aim was to prove that the great and the good 
are admitted to drink the amriia of the Mount Mem in the company 
of the immortals who people the Grecian Olympus. And his 
nymph-espousals and immortal brides have been derived from the 
Indian Gandharvas'^r^cekitaal musicians. 
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I need not apologize for so long a parenthesis in the body 
oi' the work, dealing with the Lnsiads ; for I believe that among 
modern poets Lniz de Oamoens is one who conveys to the reader a 
dignified idea of human naturej a love of virtue and of glory^ calcii- 
lated to incite an imitation of great and heroic actions, besides the 
allusion I presume he has made to Bombay. 

“The Lusiad,” says Mr. John Adamson^ ‘‘if it were more fre- 
quently read in the original, would produce heroes, Boiichardon 
said, that after reading Homer, he fancied himself twenty feet in 
height; hut with how much greater reason might a Portuguese 
imagine himself thus high after having read his Camoens?'^ — Op 
Vol. IL, p. 56. 

It is said that Lope de Vega was a warm admirer of Camoens, 
and various passages in his works testify to the high estimation in 
wliich he held the Portuguese epic. Manoel de Faria e Sonza, who 
was the intimate friend of Lope de Vega, states that the illustrious 
Spaniard told him that, in order to dispel the gloom with which his 
mind might be oppressed from any casual trouble or misfortune, he 
usually appealed to the work of Camoens. 

At the seige of Colombo, in Ceylon, where blazed the last spark of 
the ancient valour of the Portuguese in the East, the only consolation 
and encouragement the Portuguese soldiers, when pressed with 
misery and the pangs of hunger, derived during their painful 
marches, was by rehearsing the stanzas from the Lusiads. It is now 
time to close the parenthesis. 

Gaspar Correa describes in two chapters the great expeditionary 
force that Niino da Cnnha collected in Goa. It was the largest army 
ever seen in India {jiue foi a mayor que fiunca ouve na India), 
Then he also tells of a review of all the army on the island of 
Bombay o Goveriiador na ilka de Bomhaim fez ulardo de 

ioda armada). He writes:— ‘‘The Governor awaited the junction 
of the whole expedition at the Island of Bombaim, of which he 
made a muster, taking a roll from each captain of the Portuguese 
stddiers and sailors and of the captive slaves who could fight 
and help, and the number of musketeers, and of the people, such 
as servants. And taken together, he found in the whole fieet, 
including captains and noblemen (fidalgos% ail Portuguese, with 
pilots and masters, besides 2,000 Malabarese and Kanarese soldiers 
from Goa, 8,000 slaves fit to fight, and among the latter he 
found ’mmQ than ‘3',000- musketeers -and- 4,4)00 native sailors, abk 
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t.o row, bejsides Uu‘. sailors of junks, who exceeded SCO, wIjo, with 
women, married and single, and people taking goo ds and provisions 
to sell, and menial servants, the whole number being more than 
30,000 souls. The Governor was astonished to see such a multi- 
tilde, and, fearing that there might not be sufficient food, he was 
determined to check and send back the greater part of the families 
to Ohaul. But he consulted his captains, who assured Mm that 
each person in the fleet had food enough to last him for more than 
five months. This statement gave the Governor much pleasure, and 
he was at ease (ficoio desGanoado).’^ — Ibid, YoL III., p. 892. 

This took place in 1531. Then the fleet proceeded to Daman, 
which place was speedily captured, and then northwards. On arrival 
at the island of Bete (Shial Bet Island), on the 7th of February 
1531, Nuiio da Cunha landed, and after a fierce fight almost 
annihilated the Moors. His soldiers called the island after that a 
Illia dos Mo7*tos, ‘Hhe Island of the Dead,” just as the soldiers of 
Heitor da Silveira had called Bombay a Him da Boa Vida, “the 
Island of the Good Life.” 

The four years that had elapsed between the review on the island 
of Bombay in January 153L and the cession of the island of Bassein, 
with the adjoining territory, to the Portuguese, on the 23rd of De- 
cember 1534, were a period of constant hostilities. I shall abridge 
as much as possible from Gaspar Correa, who appears to have had an 
active personal share in these transactions, the lengthy account of 
not less than seven chapters of his LendaSy m they bear a close rela- 
tion to the history of Bombay, and have never been translated. 

On his return to Goa in March 1531, Nuno da Ouoha left An- 
tonio da Saldanha with sixty sail to cruise in the Bay of Cambay, 
and to do all damage to the enemy. Saldanha took Gogo, and bmmt 
the city and many ships. The same fate befell the towns of Balsar, 
Surat, Tarapnr, Mahim Khelve, and Agasi. Saldanha then re- 
turned to Goa. The Governor now sent Biogo da Silveira to plun- 
der the Gujarat coast, but he found there very little to do, as the 
coast was nearly depopulated. He then went to the fort of Thana 
and asked the Tanadar to pay the tribute he had promised to Heitor 
da Silveira. But by the instigation of Malik Tokan, the Tanadar 
refused to pay the tribute, whereupon Diogo da Silveira and his men 
landed and plundered Thaua. Then loading three ships with silk 
and linen cloth, he sailed back to the sea notwithstanding the great 
shallowness of the river* On his way to Ohaul he entered the Bandora 
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creek arid,,' cap hi red a ship with rice cargo. - .Having tiiiis. agais' 
broiiglit Thana, Bandora, Mahim, and Bombay under ■ tributes he, 
proceeded to Ghaxil in April 1532. 

The Governor was highly pleased with the great service rendered 
by Piogo da Silveira, who also gave him very useful information 
about Basseiii. He said that it was a seaport town of great trade, 
where ships used to resort and convey timber to Mekka, for the build- 
ing of the Turkish fleet in the Bed Sea. It was then resolved to 
attack Bassein, and to destroy the fortifications which were being 
strengthened. It was not deemed necessary to occupy it^ as Chaul 
was so near ; but if Bassein were taken and a fortress built there 
from this place fleets might easily sail and attack Cambay, being at 
the same time so close to Bin, when Chaul would be given up. 

About the end of December 1532, Nano da Cuoha advanced to 
Bassein with 100 vessels manned by 2,000 Portuguese, all splendid 
mldieTS (nmy luzida genie), and 800 Kanarese archers from Goa. 
The chapter XXXVil. of Volume III. of the Lendas gives a most 
interesting description of the assault against Bassein. Although it 
was garrisoned by 12,000 troops, the Portuguese were able to dash 
against the fort, take it by storm and raze it to the ground. There 
is also a charming description in it of the manners of the time; 
of the religious procession, carrying a crucifix, the singing of the 
hymn of St. Sebastian, — for it was on tlie day dedicated to this saint, 
the 20th of January, that the assault was given — by the Vicar-Gene- 
ral Bastiao Pires, the same priest who was the chief chaplain in the 
fleet that was reviewed in the Bombay harbour two years before. He 
was assisted by two monks, Prei Pedro, Commissary of the Praneis- 
cans, and Frei Agostinho, and a cleric by name Vicente Carneiro, all 
carrying crosses and banners, confessing and absolving troops. Such 
were the preliminaries of the fight— a real Crusade in India against 
the Moors. Nuno da Cunha divided his men into three companies 
and attacked the fortifications simultaneously from three different 
points. The enemy retired to the inner fort, whence they were soon 
dislodged. They then fled to the palm-gardens on the other side of 
the river and to the mountains, after suffering great losses. T\m 
Portuguese entered the fort, captured 400 pieces of cannon and a 
large store of ammunition. After the victory was won there was a 
grand banquet given, among other things, in a mosque by Nuno da 
Cunha to Ms army to celebrate the auspicious event* The Governor 
gave fifty casks of miie, several bags of white biscuits, tarts, beef 
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roasted an(3 bailed (a/jmilo e muilo)^ ham am! cheese. Thus ended the 
capture of HiisdeiiJ. It was begun with a religious processioo and 
the singing of a hymn, and finished with a suioptuoiis cliiiner 
with fifty casks of wine, A singular maniierj indeed^ of eombinitig 
spiritual with temporal comforts in war. 

After this important event in the annals of Bombay and its 
neighbourhood, the Governor Nuno da Cunha received an embassy 
from Bahadur Shah, who offered him terms of peace. Having suffered 
severe losses owing to the invasion of his territories by the Moghal, 
the king of Cambay was anxious to secure the friendship of the 
Portuguese against his enemy. One of the terms of peace was the 
grant of the island of Bassein for a factory. According to the LendaSt 
Vol. HI,, p, 583 ei seq., Nuno da Cunha declared that he wanted 
not only the ground for a factory, but the Ml possession of the whole 
district for the Crown, because he knew that it was valuable, yielding 
yearly more than a hundred thousand pardaos in gold, Bassein was 
finally ceded to Nuno da Cunha just as he had desired with its depen- 
dencies by sea and land, and Martim Afionso de Souza arrived in time 
with a fieet to take possession of the new territory. He met the 
Gujrat ambassador, who, in the name of Bahadur Siuih, surrendered 
the country, after sounding a trumpet amidst the people, and then the 
tanadars f to whom was shown the plate of grant. The 

assembly took the oath to obey the King of Portugal just as they 
had obeyed Bahadur Shah, bending their heads to the ground, and 
each tanadar presented a branch troin a sweet-smehing plant to the 
Feitor, or chief of the factory, in token of allegiance. The plate was 
carefully enclosed in a goldeu casket, and the ambassador withdrew. 
3''be treaty was duly signed on the 23rd of December 1534, ^Yherl the 
foundations of the factory and other buildings were laid, and the city of 
Bassein became from that date the capital of the Portuguese provinces 
of the north. 

The treaty of the cession of Bassein is given at length by Simio 
Botelhoinhis Tomho doBstado da India* Sea 8'ul/sidio.% etc. Lisbon, 
1868, pp, 132 et seq* Boteiho, who wrote his Tomho in 1554, pre- 
fixes the following remarks to the copy of the treaty {Trellado):—- 
‘*When the Governor, Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, defeated the fieet of the 
King of Cambay in the Bombay river, and returned to Chau! he des- 
patched Heitor da Silveira to Bassein, whose fortress was not so strong 
'nor so well garrisoned, -as when Nuno da Cunha took itoriSt.SebaS'* 
tian’s day, the 20th of January. , On returning to Goa in the same year 
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and learaing thatSultaii Balia {'iur was eolleetlng a large aniif to attack 
tlie kingdom of Chitor, which he was anxious to possess at the death oi: 
the King , whose young son was under the regency of his mother, the 
Governor ‘>et out wdth his fleet, and arrived at Bassein in, the month 
of December of the same year. ■ An ambassador of. the King of Cam- 
bay, by name Xaooes (Shah Khwajeh),. came to offer him, in the 
name of his King, Bassein, with all its dependencies, for the King 
of Portugal The Governor, seeing that Bassein, with 

its territories, islands and revenues, was the best thing that the King 
possessed, besides its close proximity to Chau], accepted the offer, and 
made the treaty, of which the following is the copy k^~J/AcZ., p. 133» 
There arc, as will be easily perceived, some slight discrepancies 
between Gaspar Correa’s and Si mao Botelho^s statements/ But they 
coincide in the main points, diverging solely in some minor details. 
This treaty stipulated that all ships bound for the Red Sea, from the 
kingdom of Cambay, should first call at Bassein for passes and return 
thither to pay the customary port dues ; that no warships were to be 
built in Gujarat; and that no alliance w'-as to be made with the Turks 
(Rimes'), These terms having been agreed to, Bassein became, from 
that day, a Portuguese settlement, its surrender being confirmed 
when the King gave the long desired permission to erect a fort at 
Diu. These were the main terms of the treaty ; but there Nvere 
others, although of secondary importance, such as the following : — 
‘‘That four Portuguese, who were held in captivity by Bahadur Shah, 
were to be liberated; that all horses from Arabia and elsewhere were 
to be brought to Bassein ; that 5,000 iangas larins ’were to be applied 
to the expenses of the Mosques (?Hisquiias) its before, and that a 
further sum of 200 iwdaos was to be paid mmoxara to the lascarins 
(lascars) of the two fortresses between the territories of Bassein and. 
those of the Rajputs (Eeijsbustos) , named Anira and Ooeja.” The 
treaty was signed on board the galleon 8aa Mateos (S. Mathens), 
which was lying at anchor in the Bassein harbour, and besides the 
signatures of the two high contracting parties, the Governor and 
Captain General Kuno da Cuiiha, and Xacoes, the Gujarat Ambas-' 
sador, bore the names of Martim AfibnsO de Souza, Admiral (Capiiao 
mor do mar)^ Pernao Rodrigues de Gastello Branco, Chief i^fagistrate 
(Omidor Geral da ludia)^ Coje Percolim, a Persian Moor, and Morcoa 
Oicars is writU^u by the Portuguese cbtouiclers. It is an Indian term, 
probably derived from the Pei-'Siim (imsJiahdra), It is also used in 

Marithi, ainl is written ivmshdrd), It^ means pay, salary, or stipend, 
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i<\'?r«aiKles, tlie two latter being interpreters, and some otliers, m 
witnesses to this historical document. 

Kow to epitomize as briefly as possible the transactions I have 
narrated, before proceeding with the later phases in the history of 
Bombay. Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, the 8th Governor, from 1522 to 1529,. 
conquered Maliim and Bombay; Nuno da Ciinha, the 9th, from 1 592 
to 1538, consolidated that conquest; and D. Joao de Castro, the IStii 
Govenior and 4th Viceroy, whose regime began on the 12tli of 
September 1545 and ended with his death in Goa on the Ctii of June 
1548, divided the lands into feuds. It is from this time that 
the island of Bombay became known to the civilised and learned 
world as a manor of the famous Portuguese physician and naturalist, 
Garcia da Orta. It was also about this time that the early Christian 
churches and convents, wlmsc mournful but picturesque ruins lie still 
scattered in and about Bombay, were built, and the temples of the 
Hindus either pulled down or consecrated to the Christian worship. 

it has already been shown that one of the dominant factors in the 
enterprise first conceived by the Infante Henry, the solitary of the 
Promontory of Sagres, under the inspiration of that well chosen 
motto — Talent dc hmifairSf and which issued in the discovery of the 
maritime route to India, was the search for the Eastern Christians. 
Underlying this was the great scientific motive of geographical 
exploration. 

The ambition of the early navigators was confined to the absolute 
dominion over the Indian seas and to the foundation on their littoral 
of trading factories. But this dominion interfered with the monopoly 
of the Maliomedans, who had hitherto supplied the Indian drugs 
through tho Eed Sea to Alexandria, and through that ancient channel 
to tlie ports of the Mediterranean, and also from the Persian Gulf to 
Constantinople. The Mameluke Sultans of Cairo naturally suffered 
in their pecuniary interests, which are the most unreasonable as they 
are the most impressive to the sordid human nature. One of these 
Sultans, losing his temper, wrote a boastful letter to the Pope, 
Julius li., threatening to wreck his vengeance by killing all the 
Christians in his States, if His Holiness did not prevent the King of 
Portugal from carrying out his pretensions. The Pope communi- 
cated this quaint letter to the King D* Manuel, who was obliged, 
in self-defence, not only to increase his forces in India, but also to 
Strive to occupy the best strategic positions in tbe country, in order 
to baffle the atternpti of his enemies to oust him. One of these 
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i)0Siti0iis was evidently Din, on the Gujarat . coast, :whicli had ilieii 
intimate tradiog relations with Mekka and Meddna, and which brought 
the Portuguese in conflict with the Kings of Cambay, 

During the fortunate reign of D, Manuel, which lasted from 1500 
to 1521, most of his designs were completed. But the capture of Di« 
and the making of other settlements on the Gujarat coast were left to 
his successors, D-. Joao IIL, whose reign ended in 1557„ These pro- 
jects were all eventually carried out at a great sacrifice, and the activiiv 
displayed by the Portuguese in India was a check on the growth of 
the Ottoman Power, at a moment in European history when the 
Christian States were least able to resist and least likely to combine 
against the designs of Sulayman to sweep the Portiigoese from tine 
Eastern Seas. If the Poles saved Central Europe from tlie Turks, 
the Portuguese saved Christian civilisation from the enemies of the 
Cross ill the East. Following the Abbe • Ray nal, Dr. Robertson 
remarks that it is to the discovery of the passage to India, and to the 
vigour and success with which the Portuguese established their 
dominions there, that Europe has been indebted for its preservation 
from the most humiliating servitude that ever oppressed polished 
nations. 

It ’ivas during the reign of B. Joao III. that Bombay came into the 
possession of the Portuguese. His Viceroy, D. Joao de CaBtro, 
after the enormous sacrifice made in the historical siege of Diu, ivas 
left with but very scanty means at his disposal to reward the dis- 
tinguished services of his officers. Just then Basseiii and its islands 
fortunately offered a sufficient amount of land to distribute among 
them, but not without considerable difliculties. Simao Botelho 
opposed such a policy, which, although gratifying to the Viceroy’s heart 
and to the recipients, would eventually prove fatal to the interests of 
the Treasury. 

Bombay cannot be studied apart from the life uf Simao Botelho^ 
who regulated the land system of the island, and who wrote the 
Tomho^ or cadastre, registering the rents of the lands and other sources 
of the King’s revenue, on their acquisition by the Portuguese in luSl* 

Like the men of the Italian renaissance, Simao Botelho is one of 
those medieval characters in whom all faculties and aptitudes seem 
io have been cultivated to the fullest extent. In his time there was 
less division of labour than in these days, and certainly a much greater 
field for the exercise of one’s varied powers. He was a sailor, <i 
soldier, a moralist, a financier, a political economist, and everything 
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<s^he timt one can c< 3 uceive ol; in the career of a iiiaii of culture. He 
oainc out. to India in 1531. In 1536 he commanded the troops that 
fouj^hf. against the Zamoriii or Samuri^ of Calicut at the river Chatuii^ 
near Paliporto. In 1541 he went with liis fleet, commaodeti by D« 
Estevam da Gama, as a captain of one of the vessels, to the Red Sea up 
to S'iie55, and was probably knighted by that worthy son of D, ¥asco^ 
io the shrine of St. Catherine at the Mount Sinai. In 1542 he was 
appointed factor of Ceylon, then Governor oi Malacca for six months ; 
and afterwards oedor da fazenda, or Comptfoiier of the Treasury at 
Baaseiu, and at some other towns. In 1546 we hear of him as engaged, 
in the defence of Dili, and in a naval battle off Broach. And lastly, in 
1551, he was commanding a part of the squadron belonging to the 
expedition that went with 1). iVflonso de Eoronha to Ceylon, After 
ti)is he wrote to the King asking leave to return home, but the result 
is unknown. 

Nothing escaped his searching eyes, while his tongue was more 
caustic still than that of the censorious Gaspar Correa. He was, 
nevertheless, a sincere and honest man, and of considerable culture 
for his time and surroundings. Four of his letters addressed to the 
King, i), Jodo IV., have been published by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Usbon, three from Basseii.u one dated ZOih of 
November, 1547, two of the 24th of December, 1548, and one from 
Cochin, dated tin; 30lh of January, 1552. 

There is sutheient material in these letters for a fairly exhaustive 
history of the social life and manners of the Europeans in the first 
half of the IGtli century in India* The learned Academician, Rodrigo 
Jose de Lima Felner, in the excellent preface that precedes these 
and other valuable documents, remarks that these letters cannot fail 
to be very useful to those who care to make a complete study of the 
period in which Lisbon, the Queen of the West, had become the em- 
porium of Oriental commerce, supplanting the republic of the Queen 
of the Adriatic. They would indeed be of great assistance to one 
undertaking to write an economical and financial history of that time 
of a prosperity, which was more fictitious than real For this appareiit 

* The ** Ketalolpatbi"’ relates how the cliieE prince of the royal house u£ 
Calicut, known as Zaniorln to Einrnpeans, became ihe most famous of the 
Mahay ali rajas. He first adopted the high-sounding title of Kumadahkon^ 
or “king of the mountains and seas,” from Kanntf and ala ‘Hvavea.” 

batoron ho assumed ihe Stinskrit dehgnaiion of from Samudm 

ocean,'* whioh is prommncod by Malay alir» dmnntiriot TanmiiHfOx 
vulgarly Satni^ri or TGmnri, 
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prosperity depopulated the kingdom,' killed agriculture, squandered 
lives and means and depraved ^ morals, dazzling for a time other 
European nations, who regarded with amazement and envy the 
success of the Portuguese. But on recovering from their stupor they 
were also seized with the desire to exercise piracy, and then snatch 
away from the hands of the Portuguese the conquests that had cost 
them so much blood and treasure. 

Simao Botelho and D. Joao de Castro, the Viceroy and his Min- 
ister of the Finances, are two central figures in the political and reli- 
gious drama that was enacted three hundred and fifty years ago in the 
charming region of the Isforth Konkan. These two distinguished 
personages have an intimate connection with the early history 
of Bombay under the Portuguese. Both of them were men of culture, 
of probity, of scrupulous cai^e, each doing, in bis sphere, and within 
the means of his disposal, the best to serve, as Botelho says, his God 
and his King, the altar and the fatherland. But from their antago- 
nistic positions, they held different views in the lUtatter of spending the 
Kingls treasure, one full of generosity and the other of parsimony; 
one anxious to reward his valiant companions in arms, and the other 
careful to save means to equip the army and navy that had to fight 
battles for Ids King^s rights and his country’s honour. 

Thus the lands of Bombay and of the neighbouring islands were 
parcelled out among the officers at a very small quit-rent (/oro), 
amounting to from four to ten per cent, of the ordinary rental. 
Villages varying in number from one to six, and whole islands were 
granted in estates, which, causing considerable loss to the Treasury, 
induced Botelho to write to the King proposing a change in the terms 
of the grants. He proposed that, instead of the villages being grant- 
ed drowned lands, that is ground liable to be flooded by sea or 
swamps, be allotted in perpetuity, free of rent, reserving only a small 
quit-rent for the State; for dxaming the swamps would increase the 
revenue of the crown. A similar proposal appears to have been made 
later on in 1677, when Bombay was under the British. This pro. 
posal was carried out by degrees, reclaiming overflown lands and 
joining several islets, which now constitute the modern Bombay, 
Warden quotes the following from the Bombay Government Eesolu* 
tion of the time;-»- f* The\ Goveimment ffias^te directed to encourage 
speculators to stop the breaches where the sea overflowed the island, 
by allowing them to hold the land they recover., for a term of years^ 
free of rent, reserving only a small' quit^rent ■ for the Honourable 
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€ompauy/’ (L'liitledl , Teaure^. of B-)’Bbay) ~- of the 
Bomhai] Geographical SocieG/^ VoL IIL, p. 47. 

. . These lands then began to be granted by the Portuguese Government 
about lr5S8, and during the Vicerojaltj of D. Joao. de Castro ^ from: 
1545 to 1548, the increase of grants has assumed such a lavish pro- 
portion that Botelho had to protest energetically against it in the 
presence of the Viceroy. The latter feeling at the time indisposed, 
and having grown fretful and angry (apasionach e agasiaclo), 
received the protest with resentment, of which Boteliio complains to 
the King, citing the testimony of the Casiodio e mesire Framiico 
(the future St. Francis Xavier) aud Dom Jeromino de Xorouha, who 
were present at that stormy interview. Botelho also writes that in 
1548 the produce of some of the villages had been fraudulently 
underestimated, and as he enhanced the rate ho created enemies, who 
used to insult him in public. Of this he gives several instances in, 
letters, the most conspicuous being that of one Antonio de Sa, son of 
a priest and a nun from the city of Porto. To this man’s charge were, 
already laid two homicide-s in *Bassem, but, as tlie Magistrate took 
hardly any notice of his crimes, he went about quite freely. 

The ancient constitution of Bombay and other islands under the 
Portuguese was feudal. The King claimed the military services of 
the tenants, or their services were substituted by the tax. In other 
words, the inhabitants were bound to furnish military service, the 
Crown lands allotted to individuals being held by a feudal tenure. 

They payed from four to ten per cent, of the profits of their lands 
as a quit-rent, reserving the right of the military service to the King, 
Most of the owners of the villages and island.s not only supplied a 
militia of few men, but some of tliem had also to keep one or more 
Arab horses for the defence of the country. Antonio Bocarro informs 
us in his TAvro dai^ Plmitas das Fortalems (Book of the Plants of 
the Fortresses) that in 1G34 the cagahe or the principal place of the 
village Mombaim, as he calls Bombay, had eleven Portuguese camdos 
m married settlers, and some native blacks {naburaes pretos)^ making 
altogether seventy musketeers able to serve in war. See Ghronista 
de Tissuary, Vol . III., p. 218, cb seep 

These landlords, who, as already staled, paid from four to ten per 
cent, of the regular rental, had these large areas of land granted to 
them either for three years, or for one or three lives. Bui these 
leases were renewable, and in the case of a few distinguished indivi- 
duals, and of churches or religious orders they were ponnaneok 
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Among tliese lordly tenants orfareiros, as they were called, Biioao 
BotelliOj in liis aiiimadversioii to the King against the excessiw 
liberality of the Viceroy, singled out Antonio Pessoa, to wdiom were 
granted five villages and one island for the annual rent of a little over 
900 gold pardaos, while they used to yield, before this grant was made, 
not less than 2,500. Botelho then describes the fortress of Bassein? 
and its dependencies as the best possession of Bis Majesty in India, 
He adds that it contained all that was indispensable for human ex- 
istence, Among other things he mentions timber, flax, rice, cattle, 
fowls, butter, and vegetables. On the one side, from above the G-hats 
(Bala GatOj from the Persian Bala, meaning above or upper, and the 
Indian Ghat, which means a flight of steps, the coast range) were 
brought wheat, iron steel, saltpetre and other articles, while from 
Cambay they received all sorts of provisions both for their fortress of 
Bassein and for other cities, throughout India. 

In this general distribution of villages and islands of the Bassein 
jurisdiction, from 1534 to 1548, the island of Monbay m, as Botelho 
writes it, fell to the lot of one Mestre Diogo. In 1548 this foreiro 
or tenant used to pay 1,432| pardaos as annual quit-rent to the Royal 
treasury ; but in the old Foral or register of rents, the income of the 
island was stated to be 14,400 /edsas, and then later on 1,^7 h, pardaos. 

pp, 160, 161» 

Soon after the cession in 1534, the cagahe of Maym (Mahim) was 
rented for 36,057 fedeas. The mandouim (custom-house) of that 
cagahe or head of the districfc was let out for 37,975. The island of 
Mazaguao (Mazagon) yielded 8,500 fedeas, Monbaym (Bombay) 
17,000. The cagahe and mandouim of Oaranja (Karanja) was rent- 
ed for 80,000 fedeas. The island of Salsette for 285,725, The 
of Tana (Thana) for 75,626, its mamlomm for 54,782, and 
its bazemal^ a certain kind of revenue, of which I shall speak fur- 
ther on, for 22,959, We have also a minute account of the pra- 
gumiaSf divisions or districts of Bassein, such as Anjor, Kairaoa, 
Panchana, Kaman, Virar, Solgdm and others, the revenue of each 
being given in detail from 1534 to 1548. 

In the meantime we may attempt to make out the meanings of these 
Indian vernacular terms introduced into the Portuguese language. 
Cagahe is from the Persian (khasaheh and Marathi 

Qmsahd)^ meaning the principal place of a district. Praguana is the 
Marathi (paraganA) a division of a country or district. BaKe- 

ittcil seems to be a compound word of the Persian (big) ‘ a garden/ 
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and (mdl) ^property/ whicli is in MaratW also is and 

HT?? (i}idl)f meaning revenue derived from gardens. Mmidovvm was 
originally derived from the Gujarati nilmdvi)^ a custom-house. 

The four villages (aldeas) of Parel, Vadaks Tarli and Sion, which 
Boieiho writes (Parell, .Varella, Varell and Syva) were granted 
by D. Joao de Castro to Manuel Serrao for 412, pardaos; the 
village Ceyva in the Lsiand of Karanja to Francisco Veiga^ and 
the village Miva to a Prabhti named Bopaji, moor desias tsrra.% 
*4.he head clerk of these lands.’^ The Biephanta Island, called here 
Fory and referred to above, was granted to Joao Pirez. In Salsette 
all the villages, divided into two paragaiias of Malar and Marol, 
were granted for three years to Joao Eodrigues Dantas, Cosine Correa 
and Manuel Correa. The villages of Trombay and Ghimbur (written 
Turunba and Chanbur) and three others were granted to Dohi 
Eoque Tello de Menezes. The village of Mane and four others to 
Francisco Brandao. The village of Bandora was granted to Antonio 
Pessoa. The revenue derived from the custom-house at Valkeswar 
(called mandovim-per nome Vcble’^mcer) was rented to one Posagy for 
sixty fedeas. 

This coin fedea was a mere money of account, and its value 
was fifteen reis. The Livro dos pesos, medidas e moedcis (Book 
of weights, measures and coins) written in 1554 by Antonio 
Huaes, — who from 1651 to 1554 was tanadar of Agasi in Bassein, and 
who is spoken of as oavalleiro de minlia casa, oasado morador eni 
Bagaini in the letter patent of D. Joao IIL, that is, a knight, married 
and resident at Bassein, —a short description of the local currency is 
given. He divides the coins current in Bassein into three kinds, 
fedeas, tcmgas and pardaos. The fedea was a nominal coin, worth 15 
reis, four/edeas making one tang a, while 5 tang as in silver went to a 
pardao* This monetary nomenclature was of the Indian origin. The 
nominal coinage of the predecessors of the Portuguese, the Musal- 
man Kings of Gujarat, consisted chiefly of ictnMs, Their accounts 
were kept in tdnhds, each tdnM being of a rupee, just as those of 
the Moghals were kept in dams, the descendant of the ancient dramma, 
as said above, each darn being of a rupee. The term fedea is still 
in use in Bombay, although no coin exists to represent it. Its value 
is four pice, just as that of the du Jclidni is two pies. The name is 
current even at present in Gujarat. 

Returning now to the proprietor of the Island of Bombay, 
Mestre Diogo, I have not yet been able to ascertain the exact time 
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wlien tlje island was granted to him, nor when the grant lapsed. We 
oulj know that lie was the landlord of Bombay- in 1348, but who he 
was history says not. Tl^e title of Mestre was then a:ffi 2 ied to the names 
ot"‘ distiiiguislied artists, ecclesiastics, jurists niid physicians : but- we 
cannot learn from any document of the time to which of these learned 
professions Mestre Diogo belonged. It is true the name ofMestre^ 
Diogo cle Borhn is coiitexaporary of the events recorded ; for lie was sent 
out with a handsome salary by the King, 13 Jcao III., to lodia, in 
1533, to promote the interests of religion, and he died in 1548. Bat 
during this decade after founding, with the assistance of his friend and 
colloa;:ue, Padre Miguel Yaz, the eonfraternitj of the Holy Faith 
{Confrarh da 'Santa Fe)j which he handed over to Mestre Fran- 
cisco Xavier and his fellow Tnis.sionarie3, in 1S42, on their arrival 
in IndiUj he retired into private life. i\festre Diogo there-ifter 
devoted himself to apostolic labours, renouncing his salary; so that it 
is not likely that he was the owner of the id.and of Bombay. 

Another individual of the period who could possib'y bear the name 
of 'Mestre Diogn^ was the Omidor Oeral da Lhdia (the chief magistrate 
of India), by name Diogo da Silveira, whom Correa mentions in die 
Lmd.is, Yol. III., pp, 1(>2-I69. He was a cousin of Heitor da 
Silveira, and an ofEcer of his deet. When, as in the case of Simao 
Eotelho, able men exercised more than one profesdon, it is not im- 
probable that, like the modem Americans, Diogo da Silveira sh.ould 
have become both a Judge and a Colonel. Besides, he belonged to 
the party of Heitor da Silveira, who gave .to Bombay the name of 
a iUia da boa vida, the island of the good life.’^ Being pleased 
with Bombay he might have applied to the Viceroy and obtained the 
grant of the island ; but this is a mere conjecture. 

The next oesnpant or grantee of the feud or manor of the island 
of Bombay, after Mestre Diogo, was the celebrated physician, tjar- 
cia da Orta. This name evokes memories of a pleasant and glorious 
epoch when the Portuguese were at the zenith of their power and 
fame. This was their golden age, a bright phase in the history 
of conquest, navigation, religion and commerce, when the splendid 
figures of a D. Joao ds Castro, a Francis Xavier, a Luiz de Cainoens 
and others of that brilliant galaxy shone with a lustre that tlie lapse 
of four centuries has not dimmed. How many of the great 
reputations of oar day, with all the modern expedients of jeoinial- 
istic self-advertisement and of pictorial appeals to popular favour, can 
expect to survive four hundred years hence ? 
c 
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Tlie In do- Portuguese literature of tills period is tlie rieliest 
extant* And the first half of the 16tb century is, indeed, full of 
stirring incidents which admit of embcdlishmcut ; but, unlike the 
easy and devious paths of fiction, the paths of history are straight 
and clillicuit. It is, however, in the petty details rather than in the 
great results that the real interest of this history lies. There is a 
surfeit of materials, and it is a hard task to compress tlieni within a 
narrow compass. The condensation of historical narrative has a 
tendency to obscure diction, producing parenthetical clauses incom- 
patible with literary grace. 

Garcia da Orta was a physician, a naturalist, a humanist or what we 
would now call an anthropologist and an antiquarian. He came out 
to India, in 1534, in the fleet of j\Iartim Afionso de Souza, another 
highly complex character. Martini Aflonso ^vas a bold mariner, 
a brave general, and an unscrupulous statesman. He was Drake, 
Clive and Hastings all rolled into one, — a most striking individuality. 
He was sent as Governor to the newly discovered coistinoit of Sooth 
America. He steered clear into a new river, on the first of January, 
and named it Eio de Janeiro, a name that the capital of the United 
States of Brazil still hears. Then he came to India, and was one of 
the signatories of the treaty of peace signed on board the galleon 
S, I\latheus in the Bassein harbour. He became the- 12th. 
Governor of India, and, last hut not least, one of the richest men of 
the century. Martim Affonso possessed himself of the treasures of 
Xamagadim (Shams-ud-din), a milliomiaire, merchant and banker, 
by means which seem to parody in anticipation the Umachand 
episode of the time of Clive, He spent a great portion of this 
wealth on the Royal army and navy, and the rest set sail on the 
12th of September 1545 to Lisbon, where lie was a favourite of the 
Jesuits, on whom he bestowed a good share of his great riches. 

Referring to this Musalman banker, Simao Botelho writes to the 
King giving his opinion of the man, and the advice how to deal with 
him. He writes:— Of the things of Coja Xainagadim (Khoja 
Shams-ud-diu) your Highness (this was then the title of kings) must, 
by this time, have had full information. I shall not therefore speak 
of them, but shall only remind your Highness that, besides being 
very rich, as they say, he is the greatest merchant Qraianlti) here, 
and has dealings everywhere. Ho has for this reason received many 
favours both from your Highness and from the Governors. His 
inerchundise does not pay duties in all custom-houses. He sends' as 
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many ships to the Straits of Mekka as he likes.- It may seem to 
yoiir Higlmess that to confer on him many honours and favours is 
little; but, I am afraid, he will be worse than Coja Cofar (Khwajeh 
Safar, a treacherous character at Diu). I can assure your Highness 
that there is iio Miisalman (jnouro)^ who can be a true friend; their 
friendship is a mere show for necessity's sake." {Suhsidios, etc,^ Cartas^ 
p. *2.) BotcUio uses the word tratante, which means both a merchant or 
dealer, as well as a rogue and a thief. Perhaps Botelho employed it 
in the latter sense. The great Affonso d’ Albuquerque had such a 
low opinion of the merchants in general that he used to call them 
Attenhadores de Sa/amt-:, or Satanic tempters. Has the progress of 
four hundred years improved the character of merchants for honesty 
and fair dealing ? 

It has been my good fortune to call the attention of the medical 
and other educated classes to the nearly forgotten name of Garcia da 
Orta in this country. iVs early as 18 7G I mentioned his Colloquios 
in my and xlntiquiUeii of Ckanl and Basssin, In 1877 a 

translation of his description of the Cave Temples of Elephanta, the 
lirst ever written, was supplied by me to the late Bao Saheb 
V. N. Maudlik’s new edition of the Transactions of the Ijiterary 
Society of Bombay. In 1878 I referred at length to his life and 
work in the Materiah for the History of Oriental Studies amongst the 
Portuguese, read at the fourth International Congress of Orientalists 
at Florence. In 1332 a brief sketch of his life was given in my 
Notes on the Treatment of Gholera, and 07i the Opium Question, 
'With Antiepuarian and Historical References to Bombay at the 
Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. And lastly, in 1883, 

I quoted him in my notes on old Bombay in the Census of the City 
and Island of Bombay. 

Since then a new book has been published, entitled Garcia da Ortao 
0 Garcia da Orta and His Time'' by the Count of 

Ficalho, in Lisbon, 1883. It is a model work in the art of biography. 
After collecting all available documents in the national and foreign 
libraries, the accomplished author of the book, with admirable 
historical method and criticism, studies the man and his work, the 
time and his surroundings. 

When in Paris, in 1850, 1 happened to have the pleasure of meeting 
the learned biographer of Garcia da Orta, and amidst the frivolities 
of the gay French metropolis and the attractions of the Universal 
Exhibition, one of the principal topics of our conversation was the 
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pictiiresqae personality- o£ Ga-rcia da Orta and liis manor of the island 
of Boinhtiy. In the cultured society of the Count of Vaibom, the 
PortngUGSLi Amba,ssadi)r in Paris; of Eca de Queiroa, the renowned 
novelist and Consul of Portujj;alin the capital of France; ofilamalho 
d'OrtiguOja distinguished litterateur^ the Gustave Flaubert of Portu- 
gal; ol: Carlos d’ Avila, the promising son of the Ambassador, wlsose 
premature death has cast a deep gloom ovex^ his country; Batalha 
Beis and some others, including a few Brazilian scholars, who followed 
with patriotic interest the subject of our conversation, the figure of 
Garcia da Orta often assumed almost Homeric proportions. 

On his arrival at Goa in Septembei' 1534, during the Governorship 
of Nusio da Guuha, Garcia da Orta embarked on board the fleet of 
Martini Aflbuso and went to Bassein and Bombay, He stayed here 
some time, visited the cave-temples and other antiquarian remains of 
the place, inquired into the manners and institutions of the country, 
studied the drugs and other products of the land, and thus laid the 
foundation of his Ocdlognios, the only work that has preserved his 
memory to posterity. He seems to have been present at tlie cele- 
bration of the contract of the cession of *‘Bacaiin,’^ as Botelho*s 
copy of the treaty says : “ com todas suas terras asy firrnes como 
lliias, e inaar, com toda sua jurdicao niero, misto Imperio, e com 
todas suas rendas e direitos Ueais, e qiioaesquer outras Kemlas 
qiiQ lifts ditas terras Oliver, asy e da maneira qiie as ele dito Rey de 
guzarate ate * guora pesuyo, c pesoyrao sens capitues e tenadaros,’’ 
on the 2ord of December, 1534, At Bassein he met for the first 
time the Persian interpreter, Coje Pcrcolim (Khwajeh Parkuli), whom 
he calls, in the Oidloqwio II., umrko m^rcador e /jom L-ira.h, a sua 
gutsa, qiii seroe de ssordarlo ms (joveniaijras ^ “ a rich merchant and 
good man of letters, in his way, who serves as Secretarj* to tlie 
Governors.’^ He alludes to him again in the CoUoquio VI L as ho 7 /i 
ieirado, a sua giiiza, estinte em Gja» This Persian merchant and 
scholar gave him much useful information about the 5^lro^l^mannH, 
the concrete exudation from the stern of the Fraxhms onms^ etc ), 
and the Turkish, Persian and Arabic names of the aloes (the juice of 
the leaf of the Aloe mlcfaris) , 

The precise date of the grant of the island to Garcia da Orta is 
unknown. But collateral evidence leads one to suppose tliat it must 
have been during the vicerojalty of tiie old D. Pedro hlascarejihaSe 
whose rule lasted only for ten months, from September ]554 to 
Juno 1555, This Viceroy was a patron and friend of Garcia da 
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Ortej anil 'wlieii the island lapsed from some cause or other during 
Ills Gove. nime lit it was, bestowed on the doctor, 

Garcia da Orta refers to Bombay as the island the King had made 
him a gift of, he paying a qoit-rent : Momhaim, terra e ilha de que 
El-Ed nosso senhor me fe^ merci^ aforada em fatiota* This last 
word, now generally written emphyteuta, is of Greek origin, meaning 

he who rents land upon condition to improve it.*’ It appears 
then that Garcia da Orta had the island granted to him for his life, 
upon condition of improving it, paying a certain amount oi for o or 
quit-rent to the Govei’nment during that period. 

One can well imagine the condition of the island then* It was 
slid the Island of the Good Life,*! as the soldiers of Heitor da 
Silveira had found it twenty years before. The landlord of the island 
had here his quinta or granja^ his manor house, surrounded by 
spacious pleasure grounds, where the opulent physician used to rest 
from his excursiotis to various provinces, aud from visits to the Kaj^ns, 
Sultans and Princes who sought his advice. His house was situated 
at the Cagabs de homhalm.^ as Botelho names' it, the principal seat of 
the island, situated close to the little fort fairly garrisoned for the 
protection of the island. It was just where the castle and arsenal 
now stand, behind the Town Hall. At the time of the cession of 
Bombay to the British Crown this house was in possession of 
D. Igoez de Miranda, widow of D. Eodrigo de Monsanto, who is 
designated in the documents of the time as Senhor a da Illha, 
“ Lady of the Island.” It was in her great house (casas grandes) 
that on the 18th of February, 1665, the treaty of the cession was 
signed by Humphrey Cooke and the Portuguese authorities of 
..Bassein. . . 

Dr. Fryer, who was in Bombay in 1673, refers to this house and 
the fort, thus : — Where at first landing they found a pretty well 
seated, but ilhfortified house, four brass guns being the whole de- 
fence of the island ; unless a few chambers housed in small towers in 
convenient places to scour the Malabars, who heretofore have been 
more insolent than of late ; adventuring not only to seize their 
cattle, but depopulate whole villages by their outrages ; either 
destroying them by lire and sword, or compelling to a worse fate, 
eternal and intolerable slavery .... About the house was a 
delica-te garden voiced to be the pleasantest in India, &c. ** A new 
Account p- 63* 

In this house Garcia da Orta must have kept his great library, or at 
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least a part of it, consisting of rare voluines, especially in mediciae 
and medicinal plants. His Golloqiiios quote Hippocrates, Aristotle^ 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Galen, Celsus, Rhazes, xAvieeiina, Aver- 
roes, Monardus, Vesalius, Phitina, Herodotus, the works of St. 
Augustine, and Varthema, whose book of travels had then been 
recently published. He had met with persons who had known the 
Italian traveller in India. All this indicates that the erudite physician 
was in constant correspondence with the literary and scientific men 
of the West, in spite of the great distance and the very slow 
navigation of those days. 

Here the Physico d’El Kei D. Joao III., as he is styled on the title 
page of his book— a designation that may now be rendered into 
Honorary Physician to His Majesty, was collecting information, and 
taking notes for liis Colloquios, which were soon after printed at Goa 
in the first printing press ever introduced into India. It was fortu- 
nate that there should be a press at all in the country, or else the 
work of Garcia da Orta might have run the risk of being lost for 
ever ; for such was often the fate of many a precious work in 
olden times both in India and elsewhere, 

(Garcia da Orta took great interest in the growth of rare and 
valuable plants for their economic uses, and this must have contributed 
not a little to raise the reputation the garden had then acquired, 
^‘‘voiced to be the pleasantest in India, as Dr. Fryer says* It is 
impossible at this distance of time to describe the beauty and fertility 
of the island as it then was, but they must have been great. The 
blight of desolation that befell Bombay in the latter half of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the last century was due partly to 
the neglect of Garcia da Orta’s successors and partly to natural causes. 

The gradual siltiug up ofthecreeks, which then divided his property 
from the other islands, such as Old Woman’s, Colaba, Varli and Mahini 
on the one side, and those of Mazagon and Parel on the other, must 
have rendered the little Bombay islet insanitary. The breaches which 
overflowed the land with sea water, the creeks which exhaled at low 
tide mephitic vapours, under the tropical sun, and the Kolis who dried 
their fish on rocks, must have together conduced to give it in later 
times the cheerless designation of “the Cemetery of the Europeans,” 
who formed the dismal opinion that their average life oa the island 
was only two years. Closing the breaches, reclaiming the ground, and 
building causeways and bridges, have now nearly restored to the 
united Bombay the renown it had once enjoyed in the time of 
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Heitor da Silveira, D. Joao de Castro, and Garcia da Orta. But mucli 
remains yet to be done; for some of the causeways have imhappily 
done more harm than good. The Kurla embankment, for instance, 
■which joins Bombay to Saisette, instead of improving the sanitary 
condition of the island, has checked the flow of sea-water round 
Bombay, interfering materially with the purifying operations of the 
tide, and thus becoming a contributory cause of the increasing mor- 
tality of Bombay in recent years. 

If men are temporary links, as the Buddhist philosophers say, in 
the long chain of cause and effect, Garcia da Orta may perhaps be 
considered to be the stoutest link between old and new Bombay. 
His flimous garden must have been known to the Europeans of the 
time, and may have probably led to that mysterious joint attack on 
Bombay by the Dutch and English in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, which ended so abruptly. 

Bombay has no memorial of Garcia da Orta. But his is one of 
those names, to which the words of Pericles may be applied : — 

The v^hole earth is their tomb,’’ Still if an eartldy inoiuiment 
is to be raised to perpetuate his memory, it should be in his old gar- 
den in the Bombay Castle. It was here that he laid the foundation 
of that great science, which has since counted among its votaries 
such distinguished names as Van Reed, Eumphius, Jacquernont, 
Wight, and Hooker. He was the pioneer of the noble phalanx of 
Indian botanists, of whom Haller said — glaciem frigit tt 
nakiram vid-U. 

The work of Garcia da Orta bears along title which may be 
shortened into Colloqidos dos Emples e drag as da India, It was 
issued in Goa on the 10th of April, 1563, by the printer, 
Joao (he wrote it in the Latin form of loalines) de Eiidem. The art 
of printing had been introduced by the Portuguese missionaries into 
India as early as 1556, the first printer being Jo§.o de Busta- 
mante, and the first work issued from that press was the 
Catechism 0 de Boctrina, m'itteu by St. Francis Xavier and printed 
by de Bustamante in 1557, five years after the author’s death. 
The next work was the Compendio espiritucd da mda Christd, hj 
Dom Caspar de Leao Pereira, the first Archbishop of Goa, print- 
ed by Joao Quinquenio in 1561, and re-edited in Coimbra by 
Manuel de Araujo in 1600. The third was the Colloquios by 
Garcia, da Orta. 

Besides the printing press in Goa, the Portuguese had introduced 
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tliree of;hers into Southern India, one being in the ancient city of 
Ainbaiacatta (from amhala-hadu or chuvcli-'svood). ThU k iiqm 
a vsmali village with a scanty population of tiie Nestoriaii sect, a feiv 
miles to the north of Angomale ; but in 1550 it was a town of 
considerable importance where the Portugtiese had built a chiireh, 
dedicated to St. Thomas, and a seminary. It was the centre of the 
Portuguese ini?isionary acti'i/ityin Southern India, and it was here that 
the famous Synod of Diamper (Udiamperur, about 12 miles south- 
east of Cochin, the capital of Beliarte, the Christian Idng of the 
Jacobite Syrians) was held, under the presirJenej of the eclebi\ated 
Primate of the East, D. Frei Aleixo do Meuezes, on the 20tli of 
June, 1509, and sat for seven days. Here the Sanskrii, Tamil, 
Maldyalarn, and Syriac languages were cultivated. Types of what 
they called Malabar-Tamii (Malay alam) were cut in 1577 by a lay 
brother, Joao Gonsalves, at Cochin, and some irnportaid works 
published in that language. There was another priiiti.ng-pre£s a,t 
Cochin, and also at Panikkayah See rny IMi.terials for the 
nis'ory of Oriental Studies amongst the Portuguese’^ mAttidi 
IF Ctmcjresso Inter 7ianonah chgli OrieutalisH, Fiorouce, 1S80, pc 185 
et'seq.:/'. 

The Colloqidos are preceded by two dedications, one in prose and 
the other in verse by the author to Martini Aiionso de Souza. Then 
follows an ode by Camoens, wdio was then in lodia, saitl to be the first 
verses ever published by the great poet. It is addressed to the 
Viceroy, the Count of Bedondo. Next come two iiitroductcry letters, 
one in Foriugneso, dated the 2nd of April ]5t;3, addressed to the 
reader, by an eminent scholar and physician Dr. Dirnaa Bosque; the 
other in Latin by Dr. Thome Bodrigiies, also dated in tlie month of 
April 1563. And lastly, there is an epigram in Latin in lionour of 
Garcia da Orta, by Thomd Dias Cayado, the same Latinist who had 
made a speech in that tongue to D. Joao de Castro on his triumphal 
entry in Goa, after the famous victory of Din. The CoUoquios were, 
wdtuin a few years of their publication, translated into Latin, French, 
Italian/Spauishand some other languages by Ciusins, Briganti, Ziletti, 
Colin, Frampton and others. They were cither faithful or abi'‘u1i;cd 
translations or mere compilations. But the author and hk hook, 
with ail their imperfections, were then a new rcvelaiion to EnroTjo. 
Haller said of him i^Frbnus glaciem frir/lt et nainrani vidif. 
Christoval Acosta in his Trmtado, etc., calls him varon (jrav^\ dc raro 
^ feregrim ingenio. And a Portuguese poet, known among the 
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poftfs by tlie Arcadian name of Elpiiio Duriense, wrote, among other 
praises of Garcia da Orta, the following : — 

A* Qiie primeiro ensiiioii a rude Europa 
Das especies, das planfcas, dos aromas, 

Que a aurora cria no pais do Ganges, 

As virtudes beneficas e presfcantes, 

Nao sabidas dos gregos e romanos.” 

These translations and compilations rendered the issue of a second 
edition almost superdnons, until it was published, at Lisbon, in 1872, 
more than three hundred yc^ars after the first, by the exertions of the 
Yiscouiit of Juromenha — clarum etvenercibile ^tomen, A new* edition 
with a commentary by the Count of Ficalho has been issued, 
and reference has been made thereto above'-^. In 18G3, the third 
centenary of the publication of the booh, an attempt was made to 
reprint it at Goa, but without success. Dr. Isidore Emilio Baptista, 
an eminent man of science, born at Goa in September 1315, who, 
after studying in the University of Coimbra and in Paris, wms 
appointed Professor in the Polytechnic School of Lisbon, had made 
another attempt to publish a ne\v ediiLon of tlio but 

unfortunately died in October 1863, leaving his annotations incom- 
plete* , 

Garcia da Orta wrote his work first iu Latin and then translated it 
himself into Portuguese, as he says. It is now being studied 
all over the cmiised world, especially in Germany, where Dr. 
Ullersperger of Munich has published his Garcia da Orla, cler Art^, 
tend Liur^ de Camoes, der iJichier*. Em msrhwurd-i^^ Fragment der 
GescMoMe der Medlcifi, Fluekiger has also devoted several articles 
to Garcia da Orta in the ArcMv der FJiar made, and in collabora- 
tion with Daniel Hanbury has devoted man}’ pages of their Vliarmaco-' 
graphia in English to the elucidation of the text of the Colloquios, 

As far as the style and form of the work are concerned, the 
Colloqidos are a series of dialogues between two men. The first with 
all his learning has hardly left the city in which be was born, and in 
which he will die. The other, with less scholarship, has travelled 
nearly all over the world, and has by observation acquired consider- 
able knowledge. 

^ The Syndicate of the University of Bombay having desired me to 
recommend Text- Books in Portuguese for the School Final Examination from 
189S to 1904, 1 suggested, among others, the first volume of the excellent work 
by the Count of Ficalho, \vhich; X believe, has been prescribed. 
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The adoption of this conTersational style for a treatise mt Inctiaa 
drags naiiY appear strange, but is Garsia da Orta’s time tlie iriflaence 
of the Benais&aiicre was felt to the extent oi iiaitatiBg .‘'Ji. eiassjc 
forms. Francisco Lopez de Yillalobos, the Court PhysisiUB of S^-pain, 
had about the sarae time written in dialogues his works »tj Biedieine. 
The age in which these authors Isyed has been called the watershed 
of hail-sn history. In spite of its bold, intrepid character, there was 
profuseness, intricacy, futility, in many of its literary prodoctions., 
Garcia da Orta has been accused by some critics of being unmeibod- 
ical, redundant and periphrastic. He had imitated the classic foriH 
of the weli-hnown dialogues of Plato, He coaM not the® hare 
IcnowE that there was a still older, if not better series of dialogues in 
India, the VigM and 31ajjilmna NiMijas of Gimtama Buddha. 
Thus’instraction by dialogues has in its favour the highest and the 
most ancient authority both in Europe and in Asia. 

But although dialogues were the form cotnmon to the literature 
of the epoch in -which he lived, Garcia da Gets, with his vast 
erudition and the abundnnceof the new inatenals at his disposal, was 
anable to attain to that degree of lucidity oi thought and concentra- 
tion of the mind which has preserved Villalobos from sach faults. 
To condense details in a navro-w space is indeed the hardest ol literary 
tasks. To compress many ideas and facts within the smallest compass 
naturallv causes the diction to be involved rthI parenthetical That 
has been the main fault the author of tha Colhqwios, and the pro- 
prietor of the island of Bombay, has been charged with. 

Garcia’s name has, it appears, been given to a plant, which he first 
described in his Colloqidos as yielding a fruit called brmdb'.s. This 
plant belongs to the natural order Guttifevm: The name of the 
genus Garcinia has by Graham in his catalogue of plants in Western 
India been ascribed to a French botanist by name Garcin ; but 
this is doubtful. I believe it was so named in honour of Garcia da 

••Orta,. ■■■ ■ ■ 

The island of Bombay is referred to in the Colhqttios 22nd, 28th 
and 34th, The first reference is to the palm yielding the arecii-nnt. 
The author calls it by the Arabic name of faufel, and by the Indian 
nameofsnparf {Areca Caisehu), the betel-nut tree. It is the most 
graceful and elegant of Indian palms, and is still common in Bombay. 
Garcia says “E roelhor 6 a de Mouiiraim, terra e ilha cle qn© 
Bl-Rey nosso senhor fez merce, aforada em fatiota, ’ “and the best 
is that of Bombay, land and island which the King our lord has 
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i;a;L!Hi’o me* tlie grant o'4 faying a qnit-reut7'^ He does not mention 
»Lhe period for wkict^ f.he grant v/as made. The word Jatiota is too 
Tiigiic to allacli any dcl'i'oite jnridicai sense or teensic idea to it, but, 
•as i have said Ixcfore, it nnrdst have bee?^ for Iiis life, Hor does ho 
tell us tfee amount of the y-early quit-rent ipayabie t-o Goverri-^ 
uieuit. Most prcijahiy it was the same as iris predecessor,, Me^tm 
Dioge, pnt(K 

The especial interest ilmt the islaod h as for ns induces ’rne to go 
into minute detaih: regarding this cfai't-root. Simao Botelbo in his 
T<3mho states tliat in tiro old fiyrai or Regkter qf rmis, the quit- 
rent of the Island cf Bombay stood at 14,40-') fedeas, n,fedea, as said 
c^bove, being equivalent to 15 reis or four pies. This must have been 
in 1534;, probably the rent paid to the ilfiisalman kings of Gnjaviit, 
In 1535 it was -rrJbxrd to 1?,000 fedeas ; in 1536 to 23,000 fedeas; in 
2 53? to 22,000; lu I53S t'G 2?, 000, During these four years the 
rent was collected directly from the farmers. In the year 1539 the 
sslaud was rented f«?jr 26,292 fedeas ; in 3540 for 28,190 ; in 1541 for 
28,100; in 1542 for 30,000 ; in 1543 for 31,000; in 1544 for 38, 500; 
in 1545 for tl‘»c same amount; in 1 546 for lyo7 o pcirdaos^ each pardao 
beiEg worth then, in the Bussein jurisdictioti, 300 reis, or nearly 
8 annas. In 1547 the island yielded to Government tlie same sum; 
but ill 1548, tla'ongh the xcai of Siniao Botelho, the rent was raised 
to 1,432^; pirdm.'i^ and the island was granted by D. Joao de Castro 
to Mestre .Diogo. ISfext to him the island must have descended to 
OarciadsbOrta, who probably paid the same rent. This exhuberanee 
of detail may appear wearisome, but the subject has an especial 
interest in coauecuon with the financial and economic Iiistory of 
Bombay. 

It is evident from the ligures quoted that the rent of the island of 
Bombay had been going on increasing from the time of the cession to 
1548. Still it was a meagre sum to pay fur the income derived from 
the possession. But, oii the other hand, did not the English Crown,, 
about four years after its cession by the Portuguese, transfer the island 
to the East India Company for the annual rent of £10 in gold only ? 
It is true that this was a nominal rent ; so must probably have been 
the rent paid by Garcia da Orta to the Portuguese Government. 

Still in those days the revenue of Bombay could only have been 
limited. The acorn had not then grown into the oak of to-day. 
Even after Humphrey Cooke, the first Governor of Bombay, and his 
successor, Sir Gervase Lucas, who thought it an important andvalu- 
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able possession, bad done tlieirbest to improve it, the total reventie of 
Bombay, — being now a rnxmh larger island than in tlie time of Garcia 
da Orta, baving Colaba, Yarii, Mabim, Maajigoii, Pavel, ffec., added to 
the original Bombtay — was onl}!' 75,000 xerajhiB, A xerafin was’ 
nearly the same as a panlaOi unless the coins were specified as gold 
or silver, wbeu the value of course varied. But in the present case 
the coin appears to have been in silver. Then as late as 1720 the 
whole of Malabar Hill w«as let on lease at a rent of only Bs. 120 per 
year, and the island of Colaba for an aaiount proportionately sinalh 
The second reference to Bombay is in the Colloquio XXYIIL 
It treats of the Jaca (Arcocarpus iniegri folia), the jack fruit or 
Fands ] Jamboldea (Eugumin jambolana), jmnbul; Jambos (Eugenia 
ianceolaria) ^ jambli or Janib ; and Jangomas {Flacotoiia sepiana)^ 
jarnn. The dialogue rims thus : — 

The Maid. — There is a man here, who bring;s a message from 
the tenant o! Bombaim (Bombay)*” 

Orta. — Bet him come 

Captain. — These letters were handed over to me by joizr tenant, 
and this basket of 

Orta,-— I shall read tbo letters afterwards, let iis try the fruit. 
Press it first between the fingers, because it is thus necessary.’^ 
Biiano. — “It tastes well, and looks in appearance like a service- 
berry, and in taste like a plum ; it is styptic in taste/^ 

Qrta. — There are many such trees in the g'ardens of Bassein and 
Chaul ; I also saw some in Batecala (Bathkal),” &c. 

The third reference to Bombay is in the CoMoquio XXXIV. It 
treats of mangoes (Man.gffsra Iiidico), or ainlu 

Servant. — Sir, it is Siinao Toscano, your tenant of Bombaim 
(Bombay), who brings this basket of mangoes in order that yon may 
present them to the Governor, and says that on mooring the /nsia 
(pinnace) he will come soon to rest hereV 

Orta. — He comes in tlie best time of the world ; I have a mango- 
tree in that my island, which gives two crops, one at this time, the 
other at the end of May, atid the other fruit exceeds this in whole- 
someness, in smell and in taste, as this in coming out of the season ; 
but let ns first try this fruit before His Seignory ( f. e,y the Governor). 
Waiter, take out six mangoes from the basket.'’ 

Servant. — “ There are twenty mangoes,” &c. 

Simao Toscano, the tenant of Garcia da Orta in Bombay, must 
have been a member, of that notable family of the Toscanos who, 
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about tlie middle of the XVIth century, were such coiispicuoua 
members of Portuguese Society in India. Maria Toscana had an 
important share in the conversion of the daughter of Pvieale, the Ab- 
dula of Perishta, a pretender to the throne of Bijupur, and in her 
marriage with her brother, Jorge Toscano. This is a romantic epi- 
sode which deserves a volume apart. It is full of dramatic incidents, 
and Padre Francisco de Souza rightly calls them Tragcdias do Meale 
m\{\^ Orimte Con I., Dry, IL, 17. 

The fact of a mango-tri'e yielding twice a year is not a novelty in 
Bombay now as it was at the time of Garcia da Orta. In 1866 there 
%vas at Colaba in Mrs. Hough’s garden, now belonging to the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway, a mango-tree which used to fruit twice yearly, 
at Christmas, as well as in the usual season of mangoes in May. The 
explanation then given was that when it was about five years old it 
received a serious injury at Christmas-tide, and at once flowered, and 
so fell into the habit of flowering and fruiting at Christmas. When 
1 spoke about this explanation to the late Dr. Dymock, an eminent 
botanist and pharmacologist, he did not agree with it. He said that 
he had known several mango-trees on Malabar Hill which had fallen 
into the habit of flowering and fruiting twice yearly without any such 
injury to e.xplain the phenomenon. 

Garcia da Orta’s ethnological studies may be summed up in the 
following reply to a question from Ruatio about the races inhabiting 
the settlement of Bassein : — • 

Kuano asks. — By what persons is the land of Bassein inhabited 

Orta,— ^‘Tlie Moors possessed it first, and 3iow there are a few in it, 
solely those who trade by sea, called Naitias, which means mixed, or 
made up first of the Moors (Musalmans), who came from abroad 
and then mixed themselves with the Gentiles (Hindus) of this land. 
And the Gentiles are of many kinds, vi ^: — Those who till the field 
and sow it with rice and all sorts of pulse. These they call Oummhms 
(Kunbis), and 'we lavradores (farmers); and those whom we call 
hortelaos (gardeners) or who cultivate gardens and orchards, they 
call Malis, There are clerks and accountants (whom they call Farus, 
i.e.y Prabhus), who collect the rents of the King, and of the inhabitants 
and their estates, and are great merchants. There are others called 
inaes (peons) of arms. There are also those whom they call Bane- 
anes, who are such as observe fully the precepts of Pythagoras. Ther^ 
is in each village a people despised and hated by all. They do not 
touch others, they eat everything, even dead things. Each village 
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gjives them its leavings to eat^ without touchiug them. Their task 
is to cleanse the dirt from houses and streets. They are called 
J)eres or Fararyis. They serve also as executioners, There are other 
shopkeepers who are named Coiiris^ and in the kingdom of Cambay 
they call them J/sjjarcjX and we the Portugnese call them Jews, 
but they are not Jews, they are Gentiles (heathens), who came from 
Persia, have their own characters, have many vain superstitions, and 
when one dies they take him by another door and not by that they 
serve themselves ; have sepulchres where they are laid down wheij 
dead, and placed there until dissolved ; they look to the East, are 
not circumcised, nor it is forbidden for tiiein to eat pork ; but it is 
forbidden to eat beef. And for these reasons you will see that they are 
not Jews. Nor the Jews, who exist in the territory of In izainaluco- 
(Nizam-ul-inalk, c., Ahmednagar) bordering upon this, take them 
for Jews, They take strange oaths, which, as they disregard, I need 
not tellJV 

Eaano, — Do not leave me in suspense ; tell it to me briefly.’’ 

Orta. — who swears takes a cow, and places water on the 
ground on one side of tlie cow, and fire on the other, and holds a knife 
in the hand, and says certain words, which means that as he kills that 
cow with iron, and is surrounded by winter, thus he who swears 
falsely must suffer. One thing is worth noting, both in these men 
in others, that nobody changes the profession of his fathers; and all 
men of the caste of shoemakers are also shoemakers.’' 

This opinion indicates that Garcia da Orta held views on the origin 
of caste much in advance of his time. i\lost of the modern ethno- 
logists regard the origin of caste as racial, while some believe 
that the foundation, upon which the whole caste systetn in India is 
based, is that of function and not of blood. 

In the above interesting account of the races and castes in Bassein, 
including of course Bombay and other islands of the group, Garcia 
da Orta names Naitias and Coaris. These two classes of the ancient 
population of these islands shows plainly that the Naitias, who were 
Mahomedans, were a mixed race, and the Coarts ^ called in Gujarat 
Fsparcismeve the Parsis, who were then a class of shopkeepers. This 
is perhaps the first reference ever made by a European to the Parsis 
in India, 

The word NaUia was common in those days. It was an epithet of 
contempt, used by the orthodox Hindus for designating the Mahom- 
edans who bad married Hindu women. The woi'd is derived from 
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the Sanskrit {Naptn\ which means grand -daughter, or any- 

thing belonging to graad-daiighter, as their children, the Naitias,. 
The word Coaris is evidently the same as Ghebres or Guehre Gaure 
from the Persian which means an infidel, applied bj 

the Arabs to the fire-worshippers or followers of Zoroaster, It 
is often vaguely used by the Mahomedans to mean infidel, but lb 
was especially applied to the Parsis in the first instance. 

If Garcia da Orta was far in advance of his time in the theory of 
caste, so was Simao Botelho in the system of political economy. 
In a letter to the King, D. Joao III., dated Bassein, the 24th of 
December 1548, he says I hold that if the duties on some 
articles were not so high, yearly revenues would increase ; because 
more traders and more goods would come to the land.” He also 
writes about the Relagao, or the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
which was latcdy established there. His remarks are pregnant with 
useful hints, which give an insight into the manners and customs of 
the Society of that time. He believed that since the establishment of 
this court there })ad been more processes in law, and that wherever 
there were such law-courts and lawyers there were always more law- 
suits and more strife. He advised the subustitution of the courts 
by m3sas and otoV that is, boards of arbitrators or courts of 

urisdiction under civil magistrates. 

In the same Colloqiiio a description of the cave-temples of Salsette 
is given. The following translation is almost literal, in order to 
preserve the fidelity of the quaint style of the original. Garcia da 
Orta writes: — “ There is in one part (of Bassein) an island called 
Salsette, where there are two pagodas or houses of idolatory under- 
ground, One of these is under a high stone hill bigger than the 
fortress of Din, which can be likened in Portugal to a city of four 
hundred inhabitants walled all round. This hill has a high ascent, and 
on reaching the top there is a great house or pagoda, built and carved 
inside the rock where the monks of St. Francis have built a church 
called of St, Michael. There are many stone pagodas as one goes 
up. Going still higher there are other houses made of stone, and 
inside its chambers. And still higher there is another range of 
houses built inside the rock. And in this house there is a tank or 
water cistern, and there are pipes, through which the rain-water flows. 
Higher still there is another class of houses in the same manner. 
There must be altogether three hundred houses, all having idols 
engraved on stone. With all this they are dark and frightful, as 
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tbiiigs made for the worship of the devil,’’ This is tlie shortest, as 
it is the oldest description, of the Kanheri Caves, one of the 
most interesting Buddhist ViMras in the neighbourliood of 
Bombay, 

Garcia da Orta then proceeds to describe the Bralimanical caves 
of Maiidapesvaiv under the name of Maljaz. There is another 
pagoda,” he says, -Mil another part of the island, which they call 
Maljaz, which is a very big house also built inside the rock. It has 
many pagodas within and is ver}^ frightful. Those who enter these 
houses say that they cause their flesh to stare up and that they are 
very dreadful.” We shall further on compare these short descrip- 
tions of the cave-temples of Salsette with those of Diogo do Couto, 
which are more minute and accurate, barring some exaggeration, due 
probably to the information he had collected from the natives who 
are so fond of the marvellous. 

There is yet a gi’eafc deal to say about the charming personality of 
Garcia da Orta. Although I have already, I am afraid, exceeded 
the limits I intended to assign to him, 1 cannot leave the subject 
without a final word. 

Garcia da Orta died a bachelor in Goa, about 1570, aged 80. The 
lord of the manor of Bombay lived thus to a ripe old age, receiving 
the love and regard of all in the splendid dignity of his venerable 
age ; but no I'ecord has been kept of the time and place of his death. 
Besides writing his immortal Colloquios and possessing the beautiful 
island of Bombay, be had the privilege to live long. To become an 
octogenarian is a supreme achievement everywhere, especially for a 
European in India. Garcia da Orta lived long and died happy. That 
is his short but true epitaph. 

Passing on now to the subject connected with tne last quotation 
from Garcia da Orta, the consecration of the Buddhistic and Brahmanic 
cave-temples of Salsette to Christian worship—a unique example 
in the religious annals of the world— what a vast and fascinating 
field for speculation is opened by this singular incident I 

The Kanheri rock-cut monastery, with its rows of cells, water 
cisterns, dining halls, lecture rooms, shrines joined by flights of 
rock-cut steps, and the crowded burial gallery, is one of the 
wonders of Bombay. If a new race of monks and worshippers 
should come to it, after its abandonment for centuries, it would 
certainly resume again its pristine glory and become a town carved 
in the solid rock. 
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All/tliiiigs.. rem^^ were ages since.. As. Krislinagiri or 

Krisbria’s Iilll, liowever, the fame and holiuess of the place appear to 
date from long before the rise of Buddhism* 

When hi 1534 the Portuguese took possession of Salsette, the 
Eaiilieri caves were still the home of a large colony of ascetics. 
Biogo do Couto tells us at great length what happened there on the 
arrival of the apostle of Bassein, Fr. Antonio do Porto. I need not, 
however, translate here the whole of his account, as it has already 
been published in the Journal of the B, B. of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, Yol, I., pp. 34, et seq,, and elsewhere, Diogo do Couto, 
after describing the caves, which he calls the wonderful pagoda 
of Canari,’’ and the two human figures engraved on stone as "‘twice 
as big as the giants exhibited on the procession of the Corpus’Christi 
Feast in Lisbon, so beautiful, elegant, and so well executed, that 
even in silver they could not be better wrought and made with such 
perfection,” adds i — 

“ This Pagoda was inhabited by many Yogis, who lived there on 
the alms that were given them by the people of the villages. The 
chief of them was 150 years old, whom the priests of St. Francis, who 
first came to live in the city of Bassein, made a Christian, and he was 
called Paulo Raposo. They also baptized another Yogi, named Oalete, 
more famous than Paulo Raposo, whom they called Francisco de Santa 
Maria, He led afterwards a good Christian life, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the priests. He became an evangelical preacher and converted 
many of those Yogis and other heathens. He lived after his baptism 
five years, and it may be said, according to Similo, that he did 
not live more than those Eve years. The priest who first in this island 
went on converting those Yogis was named Fr. Antonio do Porto, of 
the Order of Menorites, an apostolic man, of exemplary life, who 
penetrated into all the secrets of that island, 'which were many, 

"" In this Pagoda was consecrated a church, dedicated to SL 
Michael, and while he stayed there he was informed of the novel, 
wonderful and intricate labyrinth, not to be compared to any in 
the world.” Becadas, etc., YIL Liv. III., Cap, X. 

Further on Diogo do Couto continues : — There was also in the 
island of Salsette another Pagoda called Manapazer, %vhich is carved 
in the living rock. There lived a Yogi, very famous amongst them 
called Ratemar, who had with him other 50 Yogis, maintained by 
the villagers. Fr, Antonio do Porto on knowing this went there ; ■■ 
but as the Yogis were afraid of, him, when they saw liira they left 
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the Pagoda and went to the continent. This was due to some cli?ine 
power, which they helieYed God had bestowed on his servant^ for no 
human power could frighten 50 men, seeing only two friars clad in 
sacks and without weapons to resist them. The priest entered the 
Pagoda and consecrated it as a temple of the inTocation of our Lady 
of Piety (or Mercy). Afterwards a Eoyal College was built there for 
the whole island of Siilsette, for the reception and education of the 
children of alF persons converted to the Faith to which the King 
D, Joiio granted the revenue and property, which the Pagoda formerly 
possessed for the support of the Yogis, and which is now adminis- 
tered by the priests of the order of the Glorious and Seraphic P. St, 
Francis.” Ibid. 

I have purposely omitted the long story of the labyrinth, so 
graphically described by Diogo do Oouto, as it is evidently a 
myth, and neither Garcia da Orta nor I). Joao de Castro refer to it. 
The old legend of the conversion of St. Josaphat by Barlao, as given 
by Couto, is found in the Flos Sanctorum for the 27th of November, 
summarised from Samti Joamiis Daniasoeni O^^era^ p. 558, Paris, 
1577, It has of late been treated more critically by my friend 
M. Zotenberg of Paris in his $%ir le livre de Barham et Joasaphf 
1886, and also in the “ Book of the King’s Son and the Ascetic ” in 
the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Lond. 1890, pp. 119 eif seq. 

Several details recorded by Diogo do Oouto, B. Joao de Castro 
and others make it probable that the Yogis, whom Fr, Antonio do Por- 
to found at the Kanhevi caves/were Buddhist monks; for Buddhism 
lingered nearly as late in many other parts of India. But the Yogis 
' of Monapazer or Maudy)esvar must have been Brahman ascetics. 
I have described at length these temples in the History and 
Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein.’’ My sole aim at present in 
referring to them here is to illustrate the history of Bombay during 
the Portuguese period, the introduction of Christianity into this island 
being a theme of deep concern. 

But the subject is too vast and important to admit of a cursory 
treatment. Volumes might, indeed, be written withoirt exhausting 
Its interest and the reflections to which it gives rise. The great 
complexity of its varied elements allows me to touch only its 
most salient points* 

The religious policy of the Portuguese in India had its faults, its 
errors and its abuses ; and what is there in the world which is human 
without faults ? But at the same time there are hardly any religious 
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annals of any civilized nation whicli can compare with theirs in 
boldness of conception, energy of acticm and briliiancj of aeliie?e- 
ment 

It may be worth while to describe here the state of religious feeling 
in Bombay and the surrounding districts amongst the early Portu- 
guese settlers there, and then sketch as briefly as possible t!ie whole 
policy from its origin in the time of Prince Henry to the present 
day. For that policy continues still in more or less vigour, in 
spite of Portugal’s territorial sovereignty, after passing through many 
strange vicissitudes and reverses, having ceased completely for 
nearly two hundred years. 

Simao Botelho, the Comptroller of the Treasury (vMor da fazenda) 
who began in 1547, as before remarked, to cheek the revenue accounts 
of Bombay and the adjacent territories, writes to the king, D. 
Joao III, from Cochin, on the 30th of January 1552, thus : — ‘‘ The 
religious of this land are so anxious to spend liberally, and to bestow 
many alms at the cost of the Exchequer of Your Highness [the old 
form for your Majesty], that a good sum of money is spent in this way. 
Besides, some want to favour Christianity to such an extent 
that a great portion of the revenue is lost, and the land becomes 
depopulated, especially that of Bas&ein. I well believe that they do 
it with good and true zeal for the service of our Lord and of Your 
Highness ; but it seems to me that they could be more moderate in it 
This would be better than for some of them to make converts by force, 
and trouble so much the heathens that it is the cause of depopulating 
the land, as I said. Provide Your Highness as it is best for the 
service of our Lord.” Sudsid/os, etc. Cartas, p. 35. 

The free expression of such an opinion on the part of Botelho on 
public economy, and his endeavours to raise the revenue of the State, 
soon brought him into- collision with the ecclesiastical party in 
India. While promoting the fiscal interests of the State he was 
crippling the resources of the monks and priests, whose financial ideas 
were in diametrical opposition to those of the fazenda^ 

The latter had, unfortunately, his conscience in their keeping, and 
they took advantage of it. When poor Botelho went, as usually 
every good Catholic does, to the sacred tribunal of the confessional, 
one monk denied him absolution and threatened his soul with ever- 
lasting punishment. But happily for his peace of mind he chanced 
to meet another monk of a different order, who was pleased to absolve 
him. 
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Boteiho writes to tlie King Your Iliglineps may provide as it may 
seem best for your service. But in ibis matter I free my coiiscieoce 
by the order of my confessors, who have commanded me to let Your 
Bighness know, especially the Vicar of St Bominic, who did not 
■■ absolve me,, saying' that . ... . .. I was excommunicated.v 

Then I accidently met with a friar of the Order of St. Francis, who 
absolved me, and he was glad to do so . ^ Ibid^ p. 36. 

Besides conferring favours and bestowing largesses on the new 
converts, the Portuguese missionaries used to spend enormous sums m 
building monasteries and churches, far beyond the needs of the 
Christian population. Like the modern altruists, possessing superflu- 
ous wealth, who seek an outlet for it in the endowment of hospitals 
and dispensaries, the pious rich of old used to build chapels and 
altars, to which the State had to eontrihute not a small sbareof its rev- 
enue in order to meet the irnportunitieB of the priests.. This ah use in 
religions buildings, the supply far exceeding the actual dernraid, inter- 
fered often: with the legitimate work of pre-existing institutions. Con- 
vents took up tlie duties of cathedrals, and chapels of churches. 

The Viceroy and a certain portion of the civil element in the 
population remonstrated against these excesses, but were silenced hy 
the anathemas of the ecclesiastics. The Archivo Portuguez Orkutalf 
a store-house of valuable documents for the ecclesiastical history of 
India, from the IGth to the 18th century, contains several letters- 
from the Viceroys to the Kings complaining of this architectural mania 
of the Portuguese missioiifades in India. But this monastic building 
craze seems to have been characteristic of the medieval times; for eves:i 
the liberal and most serene republic of Venice had to ejiaet a law m 
the year 1300, forbidding the building of monasteries and churches 
which were devastating domos, terras^ 2 ^ossess{ove$,. 

Nor was the disposition and frequency with which the convents 
and churches were built of any value to the economic welfare of the 
country. The workman or wage-earner was treated like a slave*. 
The building operations were carried on by forced labour, by that 
wicked corvee of which La Fontaine has left us such a cheerlesa 
description, amidst other social horrors in France: — 

*‘Sa femme, ses enfants, Ics soldats, les impots^ 

Le cr'aneier et la corv<ie, 

Lui font dhin malheureux la peinture achevoe.” 

The mason, the carpenter, and other workmen received but a little 
rice and a copper piece foi^ a working day. The lormiik of this daily 
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galaiy was expressed by mna medida de arroz e srmdjam dum^ 
that is, a Bieasure of rice and the native designation for7| reis, a sooi 
hardiy sufficient to keep the body and soul togetlier. 

Moreover, the missionaries and their friends were in the habit of 
treating those who refused to be converted with contumely and 
disrespect. While bestowing all sorts of privileges on the con- 
verts, the heathens, who remained faithful to their ancient creed, 
were considered to be no better than helots. The orthodox Brah- 
mans, habituated for ages to receive a certain amount of courtesy 
and even reverence from their countrymen, were naturally shocked 
at such a revolting treatment. They ascribed this contemptible tone 
of the Portuguese to their subordinates, the Prabhds, who from their 
racial antagonism were supposed to be the instigators of this unusual 
and provoking disdain. 

A Bombay Prabhit gives a pathetic description of the sufferings 
the Brahmans underwent under the Portuguese in Bombay, thus : — 
*‘In 1434 (A. D. 1512) the Portuguese took possession of a few 
places in this part of India. Their officers used to exact all kinds of 
compulsory service popularly known as Vetha* from their subjects 
and their political opponents without paying attention orregard what- 
ever to their birth, position, caste, etc. Whenever they wanted a 
labourer or a cooly they caugh t hold of any person whom they found 
and forced him to do any work, however mean it might be. They 
had employed several Fattana Frabhus in high posts in most of their 
towns and villages. These had been several times against their will 
compelled by their Portuguese masters to exact the kind of service 
from their ancestors, relations, and caste men of the future Peshwas 
of Puna. The Brahmins of that time not understanding the principles 
of the Portuguese Government attributed these acts to the Prabhus 
themselves j and thus arose the enmity which existed for a long time 
between the Peshwas and their followers on one side, and the Prabhu 
caste on the other. The Prabhus had under pain of being forcibly 
converted to Christianity by their Portuguese rulers, who were solely 
giiiderl by their fanatical priests the Jesuits, to obey their orders and 
exact this kind of service from the Brahmins whom they were en- 
joined by their religion to honour. A few Prabhus, however, who 
had courage to disobey these orders were deprived of their effects 


* The Marathi word %5r votJm means compulsory, gratuitous labour, th© 
equivalent of the French corvee. 
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and forcibly converted to Christianity. Their Christian descendants 
are still to be found in various parts of Siilsette and the present 
Tii4aa and Bassein districts. It may here not be out of place to 
mention the destruction o£ costly temples and idols by these 
Christian conquerors. The disfigured idols and images which are to 
be met with in various cave temples cut out of solid rock by ancient 
Hindus and in temples now wholly deserted in various parts of the 
late Portuguese dominions are the works of these fanatics. Even 
the Prabbus, who enjoyed posts of honour under them on pain of being 
converted forcibly to Christianity, had to perform their religious 
ceremonies and ablutions in secrecy and under cover of night. After 
the rise of the Mardtha power and the establishment of the seat of 
Government at Puna, a good many Prabhu families dec! from their 
Christian rulers and sought refuge under the comparatively mild sway 
of the Marathas.’’ B, M, Nayak’s 
pp, 69-70. 

A letter from “the Sar-Subhedar of the Konkan to the Shri- 
mant Pesliwa of Puna,” dated Sake 1670 (1748 A. D.) in the Ma- 
rdthi language and in Modi characters, regarding the feelings of 
animosity between the Briihmans and the Prabiuis, runs thus: — 

Your humble servant, accordingly, has made the necessary 
enquiries at Uran, and having summoned the Prabhus and the 
Brahmins of Vasai, and having examined them, finds that 
all this animosity has arisen between the two castes, without any 
just grounds whatever, from a misunderstanding of the itifluence 
the Prabhus have with the Portuguese Government in Bombay 
In the times of the late Portuguese Government, the Brahmins were, 
by that Government, made to undergo compulsory labour like 
Culis, and as the Prabhus held appointments under it, the Brahmins 
naturally suspected them of bringing this about. Besides this, during 
the continuance of that Government, learned Brahmins were not 
honoured and allowed to hold and enjoy their just privileges on the 
occasions of the great Hindu religious festivals. These two things 
combining have given birth to all this animosity, and caused the 
Brahmins to disturb the Prabhus in their religious privileges termed 
Karma MargaJ'^ Ibid,, pp. 8Q-81. 

Elsewhere the Prabhu writer gives us the following historical 
jiQte ; — “In 1434 (Y. D. 1512) it was first peaceably entered into bj 
the Portuguese and then in 1452 fA. D. 1530) the islands of Bombay, 
Mahim and Bassein were conquered by the Portuguese from the 
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Muliammadans, and Nmio da Cnnlia was appointed G over nor. The 
Portngnese being guided by tbe fanatic zeal of their Jesuitical priests 
like the Blnhammadans destroyed several Hindu temples and other 
institutions and forcibly made many converts to their religion. 
They ruled over it for two hundred and nine years.” Ibid.^ p, 61, 
This Prabhd history is somewhat inaccurate. The Portuguese did not 
enter peaceably, nor are the dates correct. 

One of the happiest results of the conversion of the Prabhus by tbe 
Portuguese was the production of a local native historian, who, when 
converted, became Gaetano de Souza, and wrote a work in Portuguese 
entitled A Histo^na de Mahim, in 1594. He is said to have based 
his history on the Eaosiuhha-Chintmnani fox his account of the 
Prabhus. But no copy of this work is now available. Mr. Nayak 
wrote for information to Gabriel Duarte, another Prabhii convert 
and Government pensioner of H. M.’s Dockyard, 'who replied on 
the 31st of March 1876, thus: — I have the pleasure to state that 
I knew the illustrious Senhores Miguel Duarte and Manuel de Monte 
who died upwards of forty years ago. They were appointed by 
Government, ‘ Vereadores and Matharas’ of the Island of Bombay. 
They had a large collection of useful records and books in the 
Portuguese language. I know they had a book named* Historia de 
Mabim’ in their Libraries. It was, I recollect, written by the 
illustrious Senhor Gaetano de Souza in the Portuguese language. It 
gave an account of the voyage of Tasco da Gama to the East Indies, 
and also an account of the reign of Raja Bimba and other Prabhu 
Rajas of Mahim, Salsette, etc., who came from the Deccan.’’ 
p. 65. 

What a severe commentary on the European and Christian civilisa- 
tion in the East is the Prabhd writer’s remark, that ** a good many 
Prabhu families ded from tbeir Christian rulers and sought refuge 
under the comparatively mild sway of the Marathas.” 

This persecuting or aggressive element in the Portuguese policy 
for the evangelization of India may have been partly due to the 
rudeness of the times. In the East, or at least in India, tolerance 
has always been the dominant note of successful religious proselytism. 
As early as the time of Gautama Buddha in the sixth century befo 3 .’© 
Christ, toleration was one of the essential principles of his philo- 
sophy and conduct of life. The views set forth on this head in 1875 
in my Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Eeiic of Ceylon; 
with a Preliminary Essay on the" Life and System of Gautama 
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Buddha/’ have now been amplified by eminent scholars who have had 
better opportunities for the study of so fascinatiag a s object. Dr, 
Ehys Davids in bis recent Buddhism, its History ami Liierature, 
has brought forward proofs of the wonderful toleration that prevailed 
at the time Gautama was allowed by Brahmans, whose infiiience was 
being underinined, to carry on his propaganda. It was the Brah- 
mans who took the most earnest interest in bis specnlationsj and many 
oi‘ them became bis disciples. He admitted equally men from all 
castes into his Order, and in the time of the Emperor Aisoka his fa- 
mous edicts appealed nob to the sword, but to intellectual and moral 
persuasion. 

But the aggressive system of the Portuguese propaganda was mainly 
due to the crusadin<j: spirit of the epoch. Prince Henry, the naviga- 
tor, who originated the maritime discoveries of the nation, was all the 
while himself a crusader. Azurarain his Ghromca do Doscobrimenio 
e Conqtilsta de Quine supplies five reasons which actuated the Prince 
in exploring the laud of Guinea. The work of Azurara was a tron^ 
vaille discovered in the Royal Library at Paris, in 1837, by M. Ekr- 
dinand Denis, whom I had the privilege to visit in his apartments of 
the Library of St. Genevieve in June 1889, when he was already a 
venerable octogenarian. The veteran scholar, who, seated in his pri- 
vate library, rich in books of that period, spoke with youthful 
vivacity and rapturous enthusiasm of the Portuguese navigators of 
the olden times, died a few months after, lamented by all who appre- 
ciated his worth and his learning. The five reasons mentioned by 
Azurara are: — The desire to know the country beyond Gape Bojador ; 
to find Christian nations and safe harbours in order to establish mer- 
cantile relations, advantageous both to Portugal and to the natives ; 
to learn the extent of the Moorish strength in Africa ; to know if 
there was any Christian potentate there who would help him against 
the enemies of the Faith ; the great desire for the extension of that 
Faith ; and lastly, an astrological reason from which Azurara believed 
the other four proceeded. As this last reason is of some interest to 
students of astrology, whose number is so great in India, I shall 
quote it here : — For as,^’ says Azurara ^^his ascendant was Aries, 
which is the house of Mars and is the exaltation of the Sun, and his 
lord is in the eleventh house accompanied by the Sun, and inasmuch 
as the said Mars is in Aquarius, which is the house of Saturn and 
in the house of hope, it signified that he should be engaged in mighty 
conquests, and especially in the search for things hidden- from 
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iither men in conformity wUli tbe craftiness of Satarn in whose house 
lie is. And his being accompanied by the Sun, and the Sun being in 
the house of Jupiter, showed that all his acts and conquests should 
he loyally done and to the satisfaction of the King, his sovereign/® 
Cf. 'E. H. 'Major’s Life 0 / Frimce ef Portugal, Lood, 1868, p,' 51, 
This astrological forecast of Prince Henry agrees with' the Indkii 
system of astrology in all the points noted. 

The scientific results of the exploration, initiated by the Solitary 
of Sagres ’^-—faithful to his motto of talent de Men f air e, wliich. was 
the symbol of his life, when by talent was meant not a faculty but 
a wish — are too widespread for more than a passing reference here. 
It was not only the acquisition of new knowledge, and founding upon 
this knowledge an empire for his country, but also carrying out, be- 
yond the seas, the spirit and the activity that animated a crusader 
against Islam and a missionary against the heathen. 

Henry the navigator was thus the true author of the modern 
movement. For if the industrial element rules modern development/® 
according to Mr. C. E, Beazley^j the philosophy of utility, as 
expressing this element, is now our guide in war and peace ; and if the 
substitution of this for the military spirit (W. H. Lecky, nationalism) 
is to be dated from that dominion in the Indian seas which realised 
the designs of Henry—* if this be so, the Portuguese become to us, 
through him, something like the founders of our commercial civilisa- 
tion, and of the European empire in Asia.’’ Prince Eenrt/ the Nam^ator^ 
etc. Loud. 1895, p. 125. 

Prince Henry was also the founder of the missionary movement 
in India. During the first year, following the discovery of the 
maritime route to India, it was not an easy task to organise a 
complete Christian Mission. Vasco da Gama in 1497 is said by some 
historians to have brought, with Mm only one chaplain, Fr. Pedro de 
Coviihani, who said the first mass in India, and by others five. 
Probably the latter number came out on his second, voyage of the 
iOth of February, 1502. Lafiteam, notwithstanding, seems to think 
that these fieet chaplains were unfit for the missionary work. 

It was, however, in the fleet, of Pedro Alvares Cabral, who on the 
way to Calicut discovered Brazil, in 1501, .that a regular body of able 
missionaries set out to India with the object of preaching the Faith 
to the idolaters in the East. It is, said that while anchored off the 
Angediva island the missionaries said masses in the little chapel they 
had found in that islandt 
10 c 
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Tiieae were ‘ail Franciscan monks/ eiglit in iiumber, iirider tlieir 
guardian, iPr, Heiirique de Coimbra, who in 1505 was appointed Bishop 
of, Ceuta. Ferdinand Denis, in his Portugal^ p, 255, says , that 
.three of these -missionaries died at Calicut on the 16 th of October 
5101? thirty -three days after their landing there, and four on the 
3rcl of April 1502, which was considered to be a bad omen for the 
mission. '. 

Ill 1503 the future founder of the Portuguese empire in the East, 
Aifoiiso de Albuquerque, arrived with his fleet of three ships, one of 
the three divisions, the second and third being under the command 
of Francisco de Albuquerque and Antonio de Saklanha, respiectively. 
The fleet under Saldanha went to the Bed Sea, and on this occasion 
Diogo Fernandes Pereira discovered the island of Socotra, where 
he passed the rainy season. This was Albuquerque’s first visit to 
India. He brought with him five monks, two Dominicans, Fi\ 
Rodrigo and Fr. Joao. The latter accompamed with a cross, in the 
van of the royal standard, the body of the troops who captured Goa 
in 1510, and was afterwards sent as Ambassador to Persia, where he 
obtained great diplomatic success. In 1503 was founded the fortress 
of Cochin, and missionary work was begun in earnest in that city of 
Malabar. 

After the conquest of Goa, the missionary activity went on pro- 
gressively increasing. The Franciscan chaplains of Albuquerque’s 
fleet said the first mass in a mosque in the city consecrated to 
Christian worship, and received from Albuquerque the mosque for 
transforming it into a Christian temple. In 1517 there arrived from 
Portugal Fr, Antonio do Louro, commissioned tu build a new church 
and convent for eight friars, under the invocation of St. Thomas. 
The building was completed in 1521. 

Up to that time there was no Bishop in India, although the Pope 
Alexander VI., by his brief Gum siciU of the 20 ih of March. 1 500, had 
allowed the kings of Portugal to supply their place by apostolic, 
commissaries with extraordinary jurisdiction over lands and peoples 
from the Cape of Good Hope to India. And all the Portuguese con- 
quests in Asia and Africa were at the beginning of that century 
subject spiritually to the PHor-mor of the Order of Christ, by a bull 
of the Pope Leo X, In 1515, by another hull of the same Pontiff, 
India was subordinated, along with the other transmarine possessions 
to the new Bishop of Fauchal and Arguim. Thus the first Bishop 
of the Foriiguese Indian diocese ever constitiiied was subject to the 
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Episcopal See of the island 0 -^ Madeira-. ' This. state of suhordiiiatioii 
continued until the creation .-.of the Bishopric of Goa in l'534j by a 
bull of the Holy Father Pan! III. of the Istof Kov’ember of that year, 
eomprisiog, the vast area of all the Portuguese settlements from, the 
€ape of Good Hope to the coahnes of the East. It was, in the 
liieantime,, made suffragan of the Archbishopric of Ptuichal, VYhose 
clioeese had been raised to. the dignity of a metropolitan in 153S. 

The first apostolic conimissary and titular bishop of India was 
D. Fr. Gaspar Nunes, bishop of Laodicea. He arrived in India in 
1516 wn*th another body of missionaries of the Order of the Preachers, 
He stayed a short time out here, and after returning home died 
at Aveiro in 1528, Others call him D. Duarte, as well as D. Diogo 
Ximes, who is said to have died some years later. . ' His successors were 
D. Fr. Diogo, bishop of Diime in 1520, and B. Fr. Martinho in 1523^ 
In 1529 came overland to India, through the Mediterranean, across 
Turkey and Arabia, the learned Dominican, D. Fr. Amibrosio 
Botigella de Moiite-Coeli, Bishop Aurens. He is said to have been 
appointed penitentiary by tho Pope Julius III , and was a native of 
Malta. It appears that he returned to Rome, and came out again as 
papal legate a kfere, despatched to the East Indies by the Pope 
Paul IV,, in 1656. He stayed some time in the Dominican Convent 
in Goa, and then went to Cochin, where he died. He knew both the 
Arabic and Chaldaic languages, and was a great friend of Garcia da 
Orta, who mentions him in the Golioquios. 

We are now approaching a period when the Catholic missions in 
India were developing fast from the little nucleus of Goa into 
an extensive jirea, far beyond the confines of the peninsula. From 
the small acorn a gigantic oak was being reared. The rapid 
increase of the convents, especially a.t Malabar, required some urgent 
changes in the organization of the missions and the prelacies. The 
old older, created by the bull Fro exr.ellenti of Leo X., of the 16th 
of June 1514, whereby the jurisdiction of the African and Asiatic 
conquests of the Portuguesej invested thereto in the Chief Priory of 
tlie Order of Christ and the Vicariate of Thonmiqliad been transferred 
to the bishopric of Funchal, "was now to cease for ever. Pope 
Paul HI. by his bull Aeqtmm reputmmts of the 2rd of November 
1534 had constituted anew bishopric in India. The pontifical .see 
of this diocese was erected in Goa,' but 'its vast area included tiie 
whole of India, Persia and Eastern' Africa.. . 'To be more precise, it 
embraced Goa and its dependencies Kanara down to Calicut, the 
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Norilieni Koiikan up to Surat, T)iu, Mo?.ambique, Mom'baga* ttie 
Cuama rivers, Socotra, Muskat, Orrnuz, Congo and Couoxa witli all 
the intermediate places. 

To this extensive territory was eYentiially added the maiulani 
and the islands as far as China. This great diocese remained in the 
meantime suffragan of the Archbishopric of Funchal, which had 
recently been raised to the Metropolitan dignity in the year 1538 by 
Pope Clement VII. The first Bishop of this new Eastern diocese was 
a nobleman and a scholar, D. Francsico de Mello, w-lio had received 
his consecration in 1532. But as he was making his preparations for 
starting for India he fell sick and died at Evora on the 27th of x^pril 
1532. As the fleet was about to sail there was no time to appoint 
a new bishop, and D. Pr. Fernando Vaqneiro, bishop of Aureliopolis, 
was despatched as Governor of the ecclesiastical state of India. 
Whereas D, Francisco de Mello was a secular clergyman^ his substi- 
tute D. Fr. Fernando Vaqueiro was a Franciscan, both of them being 
virtuous and learned men. Bishop Vaqueiro arrived at Goayiii Sep- 
tember 1532. He was appointed foi’ three years, but as his rule 
was popular he was allowed to continue in his otfice as long as he 
lived. He died, however, three years after on the 14th of March 1535 
at Ormuz, and was buried in the chancel of the Church in that city. 
Diogo do Couto says that his sepulture had a handsome white tomb- 
stone, on which was carved his coat-of-arms, containing a cow, emblem- 
atic of his name, and the following inscription, half Latin and half Por- 
tuguese : FercUnandus, Episcop^ts Anrensis, FaL ms 14 Margo 1585, 

Tourists who happen to visit the ruined city of Orcnuz in the 
Persian Gulf may still, perhaps, be able to find amongst the debris of 
that once famous town this inscription of Bishop Vaqueiro, if 
they search for it. 

Thus ill 1534 Pope Paul III., the successor of Clement VII, 
created the Bishopric of Goa, including the whole of India and all 
places from the Cape of Good Hope to the confines of the extreme 
East. The bishopric of Goa was on the 4tli of February 1557 
raised to the category of metropolitan archbishopric at the instance of 
the King D. Sabastiuo, by the ball Ftsi smicta e immacvlaia of tlie 
Pope Paul IV. Its vast area was now divided into three dioceses. 
Two new suffragan bishoprics were constituted—Cochin and Malacca. 
The former embraced the whole territory from Cranganore up the 
Coromandel Coast to the mouth of the Ganges. The latter the Malay 
Peninsula, from Pegu to China including Java, Sumatra 'and the 
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Malacca islands. The Goa diocese was restricted to India tc the 
north of Crangaiiore and to Eastern Africa as far as the Cape of 
Good Dope. 

Later on more suffragan bishoprics were created, and the limits of 
each diocese were defined, metropolitan jurisdiction being reserved 
for the Archbishop of Goa, who in 1606 assumed the title of the 
Primate of the East. These bishoprics were Macau, created in 1575, 
embracing the whole of China and Japan; Funa^^ dismembering 
Japan from the former in 1588; Meliapore in 1606, which began at the 
Coromandel Coast and extended itself to Pegu; and those of Pekin and 
Nankin in China, separated from that of Macau in 1690. The Arch- 
bishopric of Cranganore was created by Clement YIII, by the bull 
In supremo militantis ecclesiae solio of the Srd of December 1609, in 
substitution of the bishopric of Angomale, created on the 4 th of August 
IGOO. It comprised the whole territory between Cannanore and Vaipi* 
There were no suffragan bishops. Besides this extensive Portuguese 
Indian Episcopate, extending itself from Goa to Africa one one side, 
and to China and Japan on the other, there was a patriarchate in Ethi- 
opia, a bishop of Sirene in Persia and several other bishoprics in 
partibtis mftdolium. What a sublime picture of the progress made 
within a century by a small nation and a smaller band of missionaries* 

The religious history of the Portuguese in the East is the brightest 
chapter of their annals, notwithstanding their errors and their 
failings. As with the scientific so with the religious aspect of their 
connection with the East ; it is more durable in social infinences and 
more beneficial in general results than all the political and commer- 
cial enterprises of the nation. But the secret of their great success, 
as in every case of extraordinary national progress, whether religious, 
political or commercial, lies in the fundamental fact, which has been 
pithily expressed by Lemierre in an aphorism — Le trident de 
time est le sceptre du monde. This great subject, the religious 
Idstory of the Portuguese in the East, requires a volume apart, 
combining the two historical methods of narrative and commen- 
tary, the severe and minute analysis of events of a Taine with the 
comment of a Montesquieu to explain the laws that govern the 
character of tacts. It is beyond the scope of this work, how^ever, to 
enter into such details. 

A new era was thus inaugurated in the history of Christianity hi 
the 'East. It is the most remarkable epoch in the annals of Chris- 
tendom since the days of its Great Founder* And the singular coin- 
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I'idence of the creation of the new bishopric in India on the 3rd of 
November 1534, and the cession of Bassein and its dependencies, 
including Bombay, by the King of Gujarat, Bahadur Shah, to the King 
of Portugal, D, Joao III., on the 23rd of December 1534, just fifty 
days after, enhances the historic significance of these events. 

The resultant of this new impulse added to their former incen- 
tives to missionary activity was the aggressive proselytism of the 
Franciscans in the neighbourhood of Bombay. The conversion of 
the Yogis, the most stubborn and recalcitrant of the votaries of Hin- 
diiism, and the transformation of the venerable cave-temples of the 
Buddhists and Brahmans into Christian churches was the outcome of 
this new propagandist policy of the Portuguese. 

But to return to the historical sequence of events. The successor 
to the exemplary prelate Bishop Vaqueiro was D. Pr, JoSo Alfonso 
de Albuquerque, He was the first bishop proprietor of the diocese 
of Goa. A Spaniard and a nobleman by birth he entered when young 
tlie Order of St. Francis,, rose to be the provincial of the new province 
of the Piedade, and was confessor of D. Joao III, 

The successor of the virtuous prelate, Bishop Vaqueiro, in tlie 
episcopal see of Goa, D. Fr. Joao Affonso de Albuquerque,, and its 
first bishop proprietor, after his confirmation by the Holy See on the 
11th of April 1537, left Lisbon for India on the 6th of April 1538, 
He embarked on board one of the ships of the fleet of eleven sail in 
which the Viceroy, de D. Garcia de Noronha, came out, arriving at 
Goa on the 14th of the following September, He brought with him 
two eminent ecclesiastics, Mestre Diogo de Borba, of whom I shall 
have to speak more at length hereafter, and Fr, Vicente de Lagos* 
They together helped the bishop greatly in his endeavours to propa™ 
gate Christianity among the heathens. 

D. Joao Affonso de Albuquerque's great namesake founded the 
political power of his nation in the East, and he founded Christianity in 
India. Although duly appointed the first diocesan bishop, he waited 
for the return of the Viceroy, who, on taking charge of his office 
from Nuno da Cunha, had gone northwards in pursuit of the lltmes 
(Turks), to publish his bulls. This took place on the 25th of March 
1539, 

On the conquest of Goa, on the 10th of November 1510, 8t. Cathe- 
rine of Alexandria was declared to be its patron saint, and a church 
was built in her honor. It was raised to the category of a sumptuous 
cathedral in 1534, and tlie Bishop on his arrival in India established 
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the chapter. Ho was a wise and learned man, and Gaspar Correa, 
not much inclined to be i'riendiy to the friars and priests, says of him : 

Was a poor man of condition and very virtuous . . . . , 

served very well his place and was mild with the clergy.’' Lendas, 
IV., 10* The King 1). Joao III, replying to a letter from the Senate 
of Goa, writes : — And of what you write to me about the Bishop of 
Goa, and how fully he fulfils the obligations of his charge, 1 have 
received pleasure and contentment.” Archivo Fori, Oriental^ 2ncl 
edition, Vol. 1, p. 81. 

Bishop Albuquerque died on the 28th of February 1553. The 
fifteen years during which he ruled over the first Indian diocese were 
the most active, the most successful and the most heroic of the Indian 
Episcopate, When he took possession of the See of Goa there was 
but one parish church in the city— that of St. Catherine, Before 
1543 there were about four parishes in the island of Goa, vk, — St. 
Catherine inter mi.tros\ Our Lady of the Rosary in the western suburb 
near the river ; Oar Lady of the Light in the interior of the island ; 
and St. Lucy, in the eastern suburb towards the mainland ; besides 
the churches of Our Lady of the Set'ra, and of Misericordia, These 
parishes increased by degrees to a very large number, and in 1505 in 
the Goa islands group alone, there were not less than fifteen parish 
churches. And this number went on increasing all over India daring 
the two following centuries. 

In 1542 there arrived the first levy of the fathers of the Society of 
Jesus under the leadership of Mestre Francisco, the future St. Francis 
Xavier. It was followed in 1549 by the sons of the patriarch St. 
Dominic under Father Diogo Bermudes. In 1556 a new batch of the 
refoimied Order of St, Francis, called the Recollects, came to India, 
Then in 1572 came the Augustins, who were followed by the Italian 
Carmelites in 1612, the Theatins in 1640, the Hospitalers of St, 
John of God in 1681, and in 1750 the order of the Decalcate Tertiaries 
was founded. But the Franciscans who, as early as 1518 had 
definitely settled themselves at Goa under the guidance of Fr. Antonio 
do Louro, being the spiritual pastors of the Portuguese in Goa, 
laid the foundation of their first convent and church on the ground once 
belonging to Joao Machado, a famous Captain and Magistrate in Goa, 
Their number increased rapidly, and in 1548 there were in tlie Goa 
convent alone more than forty monies. It was from this convent 
that the first missionaries were sent to other lands. Fr. Vicente de 
Lagos, ilic companion of the Bishop Albuquerque, went to Malabar, 
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and Pr, Antonio do Porto to Basseiii, soon after its cession. Tfie 
associates of St. Francis Xavier remained in tlie meantime in Goa 
in the college, which will be described further on, and St. Francis 
himself went to the Fishery Coast. 

Very little has hitherto been said about the ecclesiastical policy of 
Bishop Albuquerque, because want of space forbids di^useoess, 
notwithstanding the intense interest of some of his episcopal provi- 
sions, which laid the foundation of the Christian missions in India. 
It is necessary, however, to advert to his correspondence with the 
King, to his share in the civil administration (in which, on account 
of his position, as next to the Viceroy, he was often called upon to 
co-operate) and to his missionary ardour and zeal. 

There is an Eastern saying to the effect that the government and 
religion are twins. In the infancy and also in the vigour of youth all 
States require the ecclesiastical and civil elements, the priest and the 
layman, to co-operate in order to solve many anew and hard problem 
of an infant society. The engrafting of western civilisation and 
Christianity on the old Indian soil was, indeed, one of the most 
difficult and curious of these problems. It was, doubtless, a happy 
and joyful period of vigorous jouth, but it was followed too soon, alas 1 
by enervated manhood and sad decrepitude. 

The Portuguese of the time of Bishop Albuquerque had not yet 
established their full dominion in the East. They had a force in 
reserve which had not quite spent its onward momentum in the 
material and moral conquest of the world. When the force was 
spent, they began to decline, and the fall was as precipitate as their 
rise had been almost sudden amidst many dramatic vicissitudes* 
Even the last fifty years have witnessed a very speedy decay in the 
Portuguese Indian missions reduced now to a few sorry shreds of their 
former extensive territorial sovereignty. It is an anthropological fact 
worth recording that the faces of the people are altered with the changing 
face of the land. The brightness of old is now exchanged for dejection, 
and along with the ruined churches and the wild and neglectful 
appearance of their towns one meets with but dull, rugged faces and 
listless depraved characters. For one thing is certain ; homan beings 
rise in the scale of beauty as they rise in the scale of humanity, ac- 
cording as they live noble and happy lives. 

In the time of Bishop Alburquerqne both the people and the 
towns wore a more cheerful, more intelligent, and more honest look ; 
because they were happy. During the fifteen years that the Bishop 
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lived ill Goa lie acted as Governor several times, and contributei 
ma-terially to the success of several naval expeditions. From the time 
of bis arrival in India until bis death there were not less than seven 
Viceroys and Governors-Geoeral, some of whom, like D. Estevam da 
Gama, Martim Alfonso de Souaa and D. Joao de Castro, were obliged 
to spend a great deal of their time abroad. On the 28tli of February 
1553 the good Bishop died, and was buried in the sanctuary of the 
Cathedral, with the following epitaph : — 

Aqui jaz D* Joao de Albuquerque, 

Frimeiro Bispo de toda a India que 
Faleceo o derradeiro de Fevereiro 
De 1553 AnnoSi 

This translated into English, means — Here lies D, J(»ao de 
Albuquerque, first Bishop of whole India, wdio died on the last day 
of February of the year 3 553.’’ 

During bis long Episcopate, Bombay and the siirromiding country 
received the first Christian mission under the guidance of the cele- 
brated Franciscan Fr. Antonio do Porto, who beseiged and won the 
time-honoured centres of Buddhism and Brahmanism, the Kanheriand 
Mnuflapesvar cave- temples. 

Fr. Antonio do Porto, the apostle of Bomb^^y, Salsette and Bassein 
was a pioneer of St, Francis Xavier, de’ Nobili, Beschi and others in 
missionary zeal and activity as well as a Bayard in arms. He was 
hair paladin and half condottiere\ and, like many of the early Portu- 
guese heroes in India, stands out amid the records of brillianS deeds 
haloed by a glamour that surrounds the legendary figures of antiquity, 
Fr, Antonio was less a man of contemplation than of action. Long 
before St. Francis Xavier wrote to Fr. Barzeo ^‘away with the farrago 
of the schools ; study man in himself, that is the true subject for 
preaching,” Fr. Antonio had embodied that maxim in his daily 
practice. He is said to have converted some thousands of souls in 
a couple of years in the district of Bassein alone. There may 
perhaps be some exaggeration in the statement, but there is no 
denying the fiict of Fr. Porto’s extraiOrdinary missionary activity 
in these islands, even at this great distance of time which has 
softened the fierce light that once beat on his life and actions. Lapse 
of time cannot divest events so memorable as these of their true 
dignity and importance. 

F,r. Antonio found in the cave-temples some old ascetics or priests of 
the Hindu sects, whom he converted^ and transformed the lenipies 
I7c 
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into Cliristian Clnirclies. This was a bold step to take ; but he was 
supported in all these revolutionary measures by the scevdar arm, 
wiiicli was then powerful and ready to defy any resistance or op- 
position, He consecrated the great chmjtia or cathedral-cave to 
Christian worship and named it the Church of St. Michael. These 
caves, although declined from their pristine glory, were still inhabited 
by Yogis, who might have been Briihman ascetics, or perliaps the 
last remnant of the Buddhist monks, who, after their conversion to 
Christianity left their Buddhist monastery. Diogo do Couio telfe 
us that when Fr. Antonio do Porto was living in this Church of St. 
Michael he was informed by his converts that there was connected 
with the caves a labyrinth which extended itself as far as Cambay, and 
even as far as the country of the Moghals and the town of Agra. 
The Franciscan travelled with his companions for seven days 
through these dark passages hollowed in the rock, but finding no 
opening he returned. No other ehroniclers, who refer to the Kanberi 
caves, mention the labyrinth. Diogo do Couto describes the tanks 
and cisterns found there as follows is written also that he 

(the king Bimilamenta) caused many beautiful tanks to be excavated, 
and some of them so large that they might be called great lakes, 
with which all these countries abound : and to some of them pe- 
culiar virtue is ascribed, such as the one in midway between Bnssein 
and Agasi, where the Church of Our Lady of the Remedies stands, 
in which the priests of the Order of St. Dominic reside. This Lady 
has performed so many wonders and miracles that all the w^alls of 
the Church are covered with pictures representing them. In front 
of this Church is the tank to which they attribute so great a virtue, 
that they affirm that any person that gets into it will be healed of any 
complaint he may have; and the priests watch it with so great 
care, that they never allow any Hindu to approach it, for fear of 
their performing any superstitious ceremonies. ^ Becadas, etc., YIL 
Div, IIL, Cap. X 

The Church of St. Michael in the cliaitya or cathedral cave, the 
most important of the Kanheri caves, is in style and plan the same 
ns the cliaitya in the great Karli cave, although, owing to its soft- 
ness, the rock is much damaged. The measurements are feet 
long, 30 feet 10 inches wide including the aisles, and 37 feet 7 inches 
higln It is supposed to have been built in the time of Yajnasri Sata- 
karni Gotamiputraj whose date is 177—100 A. D., as already men- 
tionotL 
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There is now little in the cave to remind one of its conversion to Ciiris- 
liaii uses. It seems that after the loss of Basstin the caves were 
desecratfcl or deprived of Christian worship, Anquetil da Perron^ 
Vv'ho visited the caves about 20 years after thehiil of Bassein, in 3760, 
says that the central hall, which wtis vaulted, was 67' X 28” X32« 
The monks had made a church of it and it was still called the church. 
Tliere were fourteen pillars in its length separated from the hall by 
un aisle. Zend A vesta, etc. Y oh I., pp. 401 — 408 . Thus it seems that 
the Cnristians had nut entirely abandoned the place in 1760, as it is at 
present, nor has its use been resumed, in spite of the revival of the 
Homan Catholic missionary activity since the foundation of the Indian 
Hierarchy. 

Henry Salt in his excellent Acconiit of the Caves m Salsette^ written 
in 1806, and published in the Transactions of the Literary 'Society of 
0omhaijy says : — Leaving the irregular excavation, you pass by the 
edge of a small tank to the part of the great cave, wTdeh., from its 
resemblance to some Gothic buildings, or from a tradition that it "was 
converted to tiiat use by the Portuguese, is commonly called the 
church. An ascent of five or six steps leads to the ix^rtal, which 
was once either arched over or much higher than at present, as the 
broken figures on each side sniileieatiy show.” Ed. 1877, Vol. I., p. 52, 
As late as 1806, then, the church of St. Michael of Fr. Antonio do 
Porto in the Kauheri oaves had become a mere tradition, and the 
broken figures on each side of the portal indicated that the Portuguese 
had alnady tamfscred with them in order probably to impart to the 
cave a more ClirisLian appear^ance. 

The case with the Mandapesvar caves was somewhat different. Here 
according to Diogo do Couto, fifty Yogis, when they saw two friars 
clad in sacks, took to flight, whicii the chronicler ascribes to divine 
power. The two friars were Pr. Antonio do Porto and Fr. Antonio do 
Oasal, another famous missionary of Bassein. The priests then entered 
the pagoda, and converted it into a temple dedicated to Nossa Senhora 
da Fiedade. A Royal College was subsequently established there for 
the reception and education of the children of the converts, to which 
the king I). Juao III, granted the revenue and property formerly 
belonging to the pagoda, and it was administered by the priests of 
the Order of St. Francis- 

This cave-temple, which Diogo do Couto calls Manapazer 
and Garcia da Orta Maljaz, was a very big house inside the 
rock. In 1695, GemelU Cared found it to be an luidergruuud 
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diiircli, once a rock-tcmple, on whicii had been built a Francis’car^ 
eoliege and monastery. It was 100 spans long and SO broad. The 
front was bailt, but the sifle walls were of rock. Five monks 
lived there, receiving from the King of Portngnal 150,000 jioiauls 
of rice (5,000 paras) a year, a g^reat part of which they distributed 
among the poor. In 17G0 Da Perron found the church, college and 
monastery abandoned, the Maiuilhas having pillaged the place and 
carried the timber to Tluina, In 1804 Lord Valentia round the ruins 
of a very handsome church and monastery. The church was origin- 
ally lined with richly carved wood panellhig. In the centre was the 
head of a saint tolerably executed and surroimded with wreathes of 
lowers. The other sculpture was in excellent tastc^ although the 
rest was in ruins and the roof had fallen in. Under the church w'as 
a small rock-cut temple square and tlat-roofed with a few figures in 
bas-relief. The monks had covered these figures with plaster and 
turned the cave into a chapel. But the Marathas uncovered the 
original sculptures and worshipped thetn again as two huiulrcd years 
before. 

The most circumstantial description of the ruins with a groniul 
plan and drawing, after their profanation by the Marathas, is that 
of 1806 by Heniw Salt, who w^rites This monastery covers a 
large extent of ground, was built with great solidity, and if any judg- 
ment may be formed from what remains, the cbap/cl appears to have 
been elegantly hnislied, the mouldings, ornaments and images of wood 
now lying scattered about tlie place being very curiously and hand- 
somely carved. Below the monastery, on the eastern side of the iiil!', 
is excavated an ancient Hindu temple, which was afterwards consecrat- 
ed to tlie use of the monastery — for what purpose it would be now 
difficult to ascertain. Its walls and pillai’S were by the Portuguese 
covered with a thick coat of plaster, which has proved the means of 
preserving the few mutilated remains of sculpture that their bigotry 
had spared. In a recess on the left hand as you enter is the painting 
of a saint, still fresh on the wall ; opposite to this are more visible 
(the plaster having been removed) the relics of a fine piece of 
sculpture representing, as it appears to me, a nuptial ceremony ; a 
female figure leaning on her attendants seems advancing towards the 
hero of the piece, who is of gigantic stature and has six arms ; 
in one corner is a musician playing on tlie tom-tom, and above 
lire a host of celestial attendants, among whiclx the three- 
handed Brahma, Vishnu riding on Garoode with the lotus hi 
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Ins liatid, fiiitl Gaiiesa with his usual attributes, are at once 
discovered. Ibis and the sacred on his right, at 

once point out Sieva as the leading figure; and it is doubtless meant 
to represent his marriage with Parwuttee like that at Ellora in the 
Dooinar Leyna, described by Sir Charles Mallet in the Asiatic 
Researches . . .... I cannot quit this place without 

remarking that there is no spot in the world where the Catholic and 
Heathen imagery came so closely in contact as here, — where a 
Portuguese monastery has a temple of the Hindoos for its foiuidation, 
and where the exploits of their God of Terror are sculptured on one 
side, and the form of a meek Christian saint painted on the other.” 
Ihkl. pp, 48 --I 39 . 

This is the reason, this remarkable approximation of Hinduism 
and Christianity, as in no other place in the world, for my quoting in 
full this description of Garcia da Orta's Maljaz, or the Manapazer 
of Biogo do Couto. The present condition of the Mnndapesvar ruins 
is somewhat ditYerent. After the falling in of the roof of the cliurch, 
the cave-temple was alone used by the Roman Catliolic inhabitants 
of the neiglibourhood, as I3r. Wilson found in 1850, as a church, 
instead of’their built church wliich had fallen into decay. The cave w-as 
then fitted up as a church with a plain altar and a seated wooden image 
of N. S. da Piedade about lifesize and a cross above at the south end, 
and a pulpit about the middle of the west wall. This temple consists 
of a central hall, two irregular aisles, and a vestibule or portico at 
the north end. The buildings of the cliui'ch, college and monastery 
above the rock on the east front of the caves consisted of the great 
church, the nave of which without aisles was about 75 feet long by 36 
feet wide. The college hall, the row of cloisters and the enclosed 
quadrangle are now a heap of ruins. 

But to return to the narative of the mission. Next to the Bishop 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy of India was the Yicar-General. The 
first occupant of this post, according to Gaspar Correa (Lendas^ I., 
542) was Mestre Diogo, sent out by the King D. Manuel, the Fortu« 
mte, in 1505, to provide for the building of churches and chapels 
(perfif. ])roiier na mmjnifestm dan Igrejas cuM capellas), In 1515 the 
next Yicar-General was the Dominican Fr. Domingos, the confessor 
of the great Affonso do Albuqiirque. (Commentayios^ ed. 1774, lY., 
220). Fr. Domingos said the first mass in Goa in a ilimsy little 
barrack, which eventually rose to be the magnificent Cathedral of St. 
Gatlierine ; while the Franciscans, under the guidance of Fr. Antonio 
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do Loiiro, built hi 1517 their splendid churcli Jiiid convent on tbe 
ground that was once the property of Joao Machado, during the 
Oovernorslnp of Lopo Soares de Aibergaria. The mosque of Adii 
Shah v/as Ghangcd into a chapel, and the whole pile of biiikliogs as* 
Slimed gigantic proportions under the fostering care of Fr. Paulo de 
Coimbra, From 1527 Pe, Bastiao Fires (Barros, Becadas IV, liv. ll\ 
c 8) perfoiniied the functions of Vicariate-Glmeral, to be followed by 
the celebrated Pe. Miguel Vaz, who arrived in India in 1530. 

Pe* Miguel Vas, with the assistance of another secular priest, the 
eminent Pe. Diogo de Borba, and under the inspiring patronage of the 
Bishop Albuquerque and the Viceroy ih Estevam da Gama, second son 
of the discoverer of India, laid tlie foundation of Christian education 
in the East. 

Following the exam[)Ie of the famous statesman and writer Antonio 
Galvao, wiio, when Governor of the IMoiiiccas, had founded an educa- 
tional establishment at Ternate for the natives of those islamls, Pe. 
Vaz and Pe. Borba met together on the 24th of April 1541 along 
with the most influentinl citizens of Goa at the Church of IsF. S, da 
Luz, and published the statutes of a new confraternity, called of the 
Holy Eaith, choosing for the purpose an aliar in that church dedi- 
cated to commemorate the conversion ol St, Paul. 

Their chief object in founding this confraternity was to create a body 
of men among the natives of all Eastern countries, in the absence 
of a sufficient number of European missionaries, to propagate Chris- 
tianity, and to persecute idolatory, favouring the converts. 

Apart from the intended persecution this was, doubtless, for the 
stage reached in ecclesiastical history a splendid idea, and would 
have probably been a great success bad it been carried out with due 
prudence and circumspection. But excess of zeal marred, as it 
always does, the beneficent results that were expected by the friends 
of the Christian missions from its inception. 

The question of means for the support of the seminary was easily 
; settled by demolishing the Hindu temples in tlie island of Goa, and 
S by transferring their endowments to the infant Christian institution. 
• Other confiscations from the meek and long-suffering Indians follow- 
ed soon after, and on the 10th of November 1541 tlie coimer-stone ot 
the building of tbo confraternity of the Holy Faith was laid with 
much pomp and circumstance at the Carreim dos CavalJos^ a street 
once devoted to horseraces. The building consisted of a cbapel 
and a seminary where the two learned priests soon collected sixty 
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students of Tarioiis nationalities. '-Tbey named the iiistitutioii the col- 
lege.. of St, Paul ill' honour of ■■•the -altar in the Church of N, S, da 
Liiz. 

The statutes mention the following .races : ~ Canarins, Decanis of 
the North, Mala vares, Chingalas, BengalaSj Pegiis, Malajos, Jaog, 
Chinas and Ab.exins,.. Japan is .naturallj omitted, as the llowerj’’ 
Island in the . Far East was then unknown* But eTeniuallj even 
the Japanese were added to the already long list of students , 
whose numher : had , about the-beginning of the. 1 7t.h eentur j, accord- 
ing to..Pyrard de.LaYal, increased to three thousand,. On, the arrival 
of Mestre.ih'ancis,. Xavier, at Ooa, on 'the 6th of May 1.542, ..with his two 
companions,. Paolo Camerteand . Francisco Mansillia, he . w’as invited to 
take charge of the ’ college; ■ but the future saint preferring the? 
missionary to the educational work, appointed his eompaiiioii Camarte 
to be its Rector along with Pe.'. Borba,- ■ On the death of the latter 
in 1548 Camerte became the sole superioP of the establishment, 
its revenues, being in the meanwhile administered by the meiobers of 
the confraternity. 

It is. impossible within the lim.its of my space to, ,g.ive a full account 
of the exciting scenes that followed* They wmuld certainly require a 
volume. The chief promoter of this rising institution was not 
however, content with the, success Fe' had obtained. His ambitioa 
was to convert at a stroke as if it were the wdiole of India under 
the Portuguese sway. But to undertake such a gigantic task, in 
spite of the strength of his will and of his extraordinary abili- 
ties, it was necessary to have- a royal- -.warrant to persecute the hea- 
thens and favour the new Christians. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers of 'the confraternity of the Holy Faith it was at last resolved 
that Fe. Vaz, armed with a letter from Mestre Francis Xavier to the 
King, should proceed to Lisbon, and obtain from His Majesty a 
charter to this effect. 

Ill January 1545, Pe. Yaz embarked for Portugal end returned in 
October of the following year with a letter from the King, I). Joao 
HI., to the Viceroy, D, Joao de-'Castro, containing ample powers to 
carry out their mission. 

In the meantime the Viceroy had a hard struggle to wage at the 
siege of Bio, The exchequer was :-nearly 'empty, and the great 
Viceroy had to borrow money by pledging the hairs of his own beard. 

The news that Pe. Vaz was coming back to India with the consent 
of the King to persecute the Indians who refused to become 
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Christians, had already reached Goa and alarmed the civil popii- 
lation, whose trade ran the risk of being ruined by the native 
merchants leaving the country. One can estimate the state of 
panic created by the news in the Goa market by the following 
excerpt from a letter written by the Senate or Municipal Corporation 
of Goa, on the 27th of December 1546, to the Viceroy The 
city takes the liberty to remind Your Seigniory (V. S.) Wmt the heathen 
inhabitants, merchants and villagers (gamcares) have contributed 
to the loan, as we have said before, and we are not surprised 
that there should be virtuous men there who induced Plis Highm'ss 
(the King) to believe that the heathens are worthless, and that 
it is better they should be turned out of the country.” 

The allusion in the above letter to virtuous men is evidently to 
the clerical party who were moving heaven and earth to force the 
heathens to become Christians. But no material interests could 
stand in the way of the powerful priests, backed up as they were by the 
Bishop. They knew well that out of the 20,000 pardaos lent by the 
city to the Viceroy for the war, half the amount had been subscribed 
by the non-Christian population. Still no protest was of any avail. 
The letter from the King ^vas published and became law. It is 
dated the 8tli of March 1546, and is published in Freire’s Videtde 
Dorn Joao de Oasiro, &e., Paris 1869, pp. 48, et seq* 

The Bishop Albuquerque divided this memorable letter into 
twenty-five or memoranda. I give a summary of the 

more important of them 

1, It is the duty of Christian Princes to prevent or put a stop in 

their dominions to the worship of idols , 

2, The King has learnt with regret that the heathens are al- 

lowed to perform freely their religious ceremonies in his 
dominions. 

4. He commands the idols to be broken to pieces, and the indi- 
viduals who make the idols to be punished. 

6. That the converts be granted privileges of all sorts, among 
others that of exemption from forced labour. 

10. That a Church be built of the invocation of St. Joseph at 
Bassein at the expense of his Treasury. 

12. That from duties paid at the Gustom-liouse 300 fanegas 
(a corn measure) of rice be for ever distributed among the 
new converts made by the Vicar General Miguel Vaz at 
OhauL 
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.•IS. That protection be afforded under tke advice of Mestre 
Francisco to the trade on the Fishery Coast, avoiding all 
aggressions and extortions. 

■21. That he forbid the heathens to make Christian, images for' 
sale. 

23. That colleges be built ■ for the instruction , and ' religion's 
education of the eatechumenSj and also for the heathens 
that the latter may receive the light of the Gospel. 

25. That the new Christians be well treated in order to gain 
theii" affection. 

To Bishop Albuquerque and his co-operators the great task of 
propagating Gliristianity in India had now become somewhat easy. 
Miguel Yaz had already begun to destroy the imgodas. In those 
days the word pagoda w^as used by the Portuguese to denote both 
the Hindu temple and the idol ; and it was in more recent times that 
the word was condned to the temple alone. 

Lucena in his Vida do Pe. Franc. Xavier, Liv. IL, Cap. 5, says : — 

He (Vaz) had the pagodas of the i.sland of Goa pulled down, and 
caused the public idolatrous worship and superstitions of the heathens 
to disappear, fie had turned out of the country the BrabmaiiSj who 
were opposed to the extension of the Faith, and given to new 
Christians the charges and offices formerly hlled up by the heathens, 
with great prejudice to the cause of conversion. With this object 
he came to this kingdom, and fortified with a royal rescript returned 
to India.” 

About three hundred years later, a dignitary of the church, the late 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, Dom Fit Francisco de S, Luiz, in the 
note IX. to his edition of Freire’s Vida, of 1835, arguing against the 
authenticity of the royal charter, suspected it of being spurious. He 
thought it incredible that so prudent a monarch as D. Joao III 
should have had recourse to so violent and so revolutionary a measure. 
He writes : — We note in it orders so positive and at the same time 
so violent, and of so difficult and dangerous an execution about the 
extinction of idolatry and of the heathen rites and feasts in the East- 
ern lands, subject to the Portuguese, and chiefly inhabited by the 
Hindus and Maliomedaiis, that they do not seem in any manner to 
agree with the great prudence of the King, and with the circumspec- 
tion he was in the habit of recommending even in objects of less 
importance and of less interest for the preservation and peace of 
- those States.” lUd^ p. 324. 

18 c 
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1 hundred years bad not passed away in vain. The evo- 

ution of he Idea of humanity, and the progress of civilisation, had in 

erv cTl'r%'tT r niodifying considerably in the 

spl dTbln^ f Which has been likened to a 

pleiidid blend of many rare vintages, could not help marking time bv 
moral progress, as it has by material advantages. ^ ^ 

lugenucis didioisse Jideliter’ ctTtes, 

^molht mores, nee sinit esse ferns. 

For the Portuguese had learnt by sad experie.me the gloomy effects 

the who had created enmify among 

the Indians, and depopulated their settlements. They werl douU 

ess actuated by high motives, but it was nevertheless a blind policy 
whose results proved so grievous to their country. ^ ^ 

idcn middle of tlieXVIth century, however, quite different 

IZZ ^ to his clergy recommending the latter to carr? out the 

I her of Bombay and 

other dependencies m the province of Bassein. ^ 

the 8th o/t? or charter of 

ir ^1 ?- bishop of the 16th of 

lo»0 .™d the Vio.,eg,l signed b, video, 

Captain of Bassein, in the absence of the Viceroy, D. Affonso de No! 
ronha, who was at the time at Cochin, constitute the three W,Vpo 
jusif^caht,es of the religions policy adopted in Bombay and tim sur- 
rounding country about the middle of the XVIth century. And thev 
All ritTh materials for the religious history of this island! 

of tim to mere personal efforts 

of the Franciscan missionaries, aided by the secular arm of the 

Viceroys, captains, factors and eomptrollers of the Eoyal Treasury. 

^ m7 P^^cm the royal sanction 

The Bishop s pastoral runs thus r-‘‘ As His- Highness fD Joao 
.) says that he will not allow idolatry in his dominions, and as 
assein and all its islands are situated in that dominion, it is our duty to 
oppress It there. Besides the royal command, it is dutras a pr 
hte tostnve to destroy idolatry by myself and by the servants of God^ to 
whom I recommend it. I request Padre Belchior Gongalv^ and 
others of the Society of Jesus, and also Padre Vicar Simao Travassos 
and the priests of St. Francis to pull down and destroy the pagodas 
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wliereever tliej are founds whether built, being bulb, or tn repair^ for 
which I give you power and authority. By the duty of my office I ' 
am obliged to do all in my power to uproot the sect of Mahomed 
(Seiia de Mapkamede), and also that of the heathens {gentilkd)^ 
and everything else that is contrary to the Faith of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I request Captain Francisco Barrette and the future cap- 
tains to favour and help me in the best way they can as knights of 
Jesus Christ and of the King Our Lord.’’ Archico Fortuguez-- 
Oriental, Fasc. Y., Pt* I., pp. 224, et seep 

Francisco Barreto, who was Captain of Basse! ii from the 8th 
of November 1547, and was eventually raised to Viceroyalty on the 
23rd of June 1555, added to the episcopal provision the following 
order : — “ Let this charter of the King our Lord be obeyed with all 
that it contains.’’ 

In the meantime the Franciscans had been in full possession of 
Bassein and its islands from the year 1534. For long fourteen 
years they had cultivated that fruitful soil with diligence and 
gathered a rich harvest. The cave-temples of Kanheri and 
of Mandaspesvar had already been invaded and consecrated, their in- 
mates converted or driven out. The Yogis or monks had either 
become Christians or had fled. The summary proceedings of Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, Fr. Antonio do Casa! and their companions 
remind one of the well-known Chanson de Roland : — 

“ En la cite n’est reste nul paien 
Tous sont occis ou devenos Chr 'liens.” 

In the rock city of Khaneri nobody was killed, but no heathen was 
left behind, as they had all become Christians or made their escape 
to the interior. 

Like Fr. Antonio do Porto, the apostle of Bassein, Fr. Antonio . 
do Casal, his companion, was a truly remarkable man. He was 
both a missionary and a soldier, in fact a genuine crusader. 
According to Caspar Correa, while at the seige of Diu he was leading 
his men with a crucifix in the hand, a stray bullet happened to 
strike, in the thick of the battle, the image, whose arm was dislodged 
from the cross. Nothing daunted by the untoward accident, Fr. 
Antonio do Ca^al addressed his soldiers thus Look, our Lord has 
detached his hand from the cross to bless the Portuguese and curse 
the Moors.” The effect of this bright little improviso was inspiriting 
and effective. The soldiers fought bravely and won the battle. Fr. 
Antonio’s martial address was, more;.: inspiring, perhaps, than the 
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famous Napoleonic impromptu Tision of forty ceniuries eon'* 
templating from the top oi* the Pyramids his gallant troops. 

It is impossible within the narrow limits of this essay to chroni- 
ele all the heroic deeds of the Portuguese missionaries in Bas- 
sein and its islands, still less in the East. Although a tiny nation of 
three millions, who could hardly dedicate to the standard of Christ in 
India more than a handful of men (supplemented though they were 
by occasional recruits from Spain, Italy and other countries in Europe) ; 
still they raised their country to a pinnacle of fame spreading Chris- 
tianity far and wide in India, and rearing innumerable temples, some 
of which are even now in a flourishing condition, 

Mr. Danvers in the introduction to his excellent eoxupilation, 
JPoriur^'uesQ in ladici’ says ; — A history extending over four hundi’ed 
years, filled with stirring events of discovery, trade, conquest, and 
defeat, might well claim a small library to itself for a full account 
of the events that occurred within that period in conncctioB with the 
Piirtiiguese and with India.'’ p. xxvii He does not mention religion. 
But this subject alone might better claim a big library to itself for 
full account of the estraordinary feat s of the Portuguese missionaries, 
their conversions, their struggles, and their martyrdom. 

After the pastoral letter of the Bishop Albuquerque had beei\ read 
in all the churches of the diocese, and especially in those of Bassein, 
the missionary activity evinced considerable developments Hitherto, 
only one religious order, that of the Franciscans Jiad been assiduously 
working in the vineyard of the Lord” ; but now two more orders?^ 
joined them, those of the Society of Jesus and of the holy patriarch 
St. Dominic. 

In Bombay, however, the Franciscans alw^ays took the lead. Tliey 
.’> had an hereditary claim to this fruitful field. I have already treated 
extensively of the martyrs of Thana in my History of Chaul and 
Bassein’’ in 1876, and it is unnecessary to return to this stirring episode. 
But as new materials have since come to light, I will briefly refer to 
them. Allusion has already been made in “ The Mahomedan Period ” 
to the conquest of this part of the Konkan by the Emperor Mubarik 
L in 1318, after the fall of Ilevgir. His outposts had ]>een extended 
to the sea, occupying both Miihim neai^ Bombay and SBsette, whose 
capital, Thana, whs strongly garrisoned. It was governed by a 
military officer or malilc and by a religious functionary, who appears 
also to have been acting as a magistrate, or Jdzl, There was already 
a small Nestorian community in the town, and they were persecuted 
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by the Moslems as iTiiicli as the Hindus. A large number of the 
pagodas and many Christian churches were turned into mosques 
and their endowments appropriated. In this respect tlie Mahom- 
edans set a pernicious example to their successors, the Portuguese^ 
who were not loth to follow it, notwithstanding the policy recom- 
mended by Pope Gregory the Great, — not to destroy heathen temples 
and buildings, but simply to turn them to the service of God. 

As early as the thirteenth century the Eoniaii Pontiffs and the 
French King had interested themselves in the evangelization of the 
Mogals of Persia. About two hundred years before the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India a band of Franciscan missionaries was despatched 
to Persia, but finding no countenance there they started for the Coro- 
mandel Coast, where there was settled from 1318 a regular mission 
of Franciscans and Dominicans, While near the coast of Borabaj 
they were driven by the stress of the Aveather into the Thana creek, 
where they lauded and ^Yel■e sh\iu by the Mahornedaus. There are 
two accounts of the martyrdom by contemporary Avriters, the Friars 
Jordanus and Odoric, and the event is also recorded in that interesting 
chronicle of the Portuguese missions in the East, the Onente Con- 
(jmsktdOf by Padre Francisco de Souza. This AAU’i ter says : — ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the chronicles of St. Francis, in the year of the Lord 1320, 
there crossed to Persia, moved by zeal for the conversion of the 
Persians, four friars Menorites, Fr. Thomas de Tolentino and Fi*. 
Jacome de Padua, priests, and Fr. Demetrio and Fr. Pedro, lay 
brothers. But as the Persians closed their ears to the truths of the 
Gospel they went to Ormuz, whence they sailed to the Coromandel 
Coast, The contrary winds, however, drove them to the bay of 
Bombay, and over against Thana they wei'e slain because they refused 
to become Mahornedaus, They were buried by Fr. Jordanus of the 
Order of the Preachers, who was there preaching against the cursed 
sect of Mafamede (Mahomed), and, because he would not stop preach- 
ing, his life was put an end to by Moorish hands with the glorious 
crown of martyrdom. 

“The heathens of the island of Salsette, edihecl by the life of this 
holy missionary, were grieA’-ed by his death, and, in order to perpetuate 
the memory of so remarkable a man, placed his image among their 
idols. In (30urse of time this pagoda was destroyed and the image 
was buried underground. After many years a Portuguese 6daIgo, by 
name Antonio de Souza the Langara, began to build a house on the 
very site of the pagoda, and while digging discovered the image of 
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Pr. Jordanus, as clean and bright as if just buried. It was of black 
wood, a span long, with the hands under the seapiilary and the caul 
over half of the head. These events prove that long before our dis- 
covery there were religious missionaries here, but when we came to 
India we ar dly found any vestige of Christianity left by them.” Con 
L, Div. L, 18. 


n 1534, Fr. Antonio do Porto and his companions were ready 
to take up the task left incomplete by Fr. Jordanus, to die for the 
truth, and also, as the chronicler adds, to wreak a noble vengeance by 
converting the infidel people of Thana, whose ancestors had, two 
^ntunes before, like Milton's “bloody Piedmontese," slain their 
in Christ ; and they came now exclaiming — 

“Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughter'd Saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d • , . . 

f do Porto converted, as we have seen above, the ascetics 

or the Hindu monasteries, and consecrated the latter to Christian 
worship. Then close to Mandapesvar, which had already been 
dedicated to Our Lady of Mercy (Nossa Senhora da Piedade) erected 
in 1644 a large seminary for a hundred neophites and a beautiful 
church, whose picturesque ruins now occupy a prominent place among 
tne Christian remains in this, country. 

This seminary was supported by the Royal Exchequer, besides the 
revenue derived from the aldea de mao de pesar, m Simao Botelho 
calls It This evidently means the village of Mandapesvar, which he 
says: Can yield 60 pardaos a year, which are worth 18,000 reis 

I Governor, Jorge Cabral, in the name 

of His Highness, on account of there being in that village a church 
of Nossa Senhora da Piedade in a pagoda, which existed there 
imerly. This grant is for that church as well as for the house and 
the Christians who live in that village.” Tombo, pp. 209-210. 

ihe Franciscans, besides the churches above mentioned, had built 
wi iin 16 years, that is, from the year of the cession ofBasseinto 
the middle of the l6th century, not less than 12 churches, and made 
many thousands of converts. D. Antonio da Porto alone is credited 
with having converted not less than 10,156 Indians. The Francis- 
cans had further destroyed 205 pagodas. 

In 1557 they laid the foundation of their church and convent of St. 
f 1 ovT to ‘lie King made an annual contribution 

besides one from a private individual of 100 xerafins 
(Gai. de Ion. 1, 60). During the following half-century these 
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religious buildings bad nearly doubled. In Thana a convent and a 
ciiurch, also dedicated to St. Anthony, had been built in 1582, the 
corner-stone of the edifice being laid by the Archbishop, D. 
Heorique de Tavora, who had come from Goa on a visit to this 
province. (Vergel de Plant as^ 

By the end of the century the Franciscans had in Bassein alone I 
convent and 4 reitorias or parish churches ; in Salsette 1 college and 
1.1 churches; in Bombay 4 churches; in Karanja 1 college, 1 church 
and 1 chapel of pilgrimage {^rmida de romagem), not to mention their 
numerous convents and churches and seminaries at Chaul, Daman, 
Cochin, etc. (See Lucena’s Vida do Pe. Fran* Xavier,) 

Next to the Franciscans came the Jesuits to Bassein in 
1542. St. Francis Xavier visited this city three times, once in 1544, 
and twice in 1548, and it was daring his last visit in December 1548 
that he founded the college called of the Holy Name of God ” to 
which the Government granted half the amount of the revenue which 
the mosques used formerly to receive for their lighting. This sum 
was originally granted by the Portuguese Government to the church 
and convent of the Franciscans in Bassein, who were known under 
the designation of the ‘‘priests of the conversion of the faith, 
but with the arrival of ilie Jesuits at Bassein the revenue was 
equally divided between the two orders. 

Simao Botelho refers to it thus “To the priests of the conversion 
of the faith 2,070 pardaos for each year, which sum is worth 621,000 
reis. This money was formerly granted to mosques for oil. The 
King our Lord ordered that it be granted to the priests for the pur- 
pose of conversion. It was given for two or three years to the fathers 
of St. Francis, who came here first, and as they were soon followed 
by the fathers of the Society of Jesus, the grant was divided by half 
{mrtiram a esmola pelo meo), and now they give one half to each of 
them.’' Tomho, p. 209, The Franciscan churches in the islands of 
Bombay were four, viz*, tbe one on the Esplanade, with its cemetery, 
just where the Elphinstone High School is now situated, and also a 
cross that about thirty years ago was standing just parallel to the one 
still extant cn the other side of the Esplanade, near Marine Lines. The 
second was at Pare!, eventually changed into the Government House, 
and now into a Plague Hospital. The third was built at Mahim, 
BOW called Upper Mahim, and dedicated to St. Michael. And the 
fourth was situated at Dadar or tower Mahim, of the invocation af 
Our Lady of Salvation. The other ;Koman' Catholic churches and 
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Chapels oa the island of Bombay are of a latei- date, and to them 
I shall refer hereafter during my treatment of the British Period 
The foundation and development of this extensive Christian mis. 
sion in Bombay and its neiglibourhood is ascribed by all chroniclers) 
both lay and clerical, to the piety and munificence of the Kino- 
D. Joao nr. Fr. Sebastiao Goncalves in his Chronica da companhTa, 
de Jesus ir., p. 753, says “ Throughout all these transmarine lands 
of h.s conquests, the King D. Joao III. ordered churches to be built 
providing them with good pastors, ornaments, silver and lands (from’ 
the revenue of which the repairs were made and the maintenance of 
the churches was kept up) without looking to the cost,” 

Besides the Franciscan and Jesuit institutions there was inBassein 
the beautiful cathedral of St. Joseph, built at the expense of the State 
Treasury, as recommended by the King in one of the clauses of the 
royal charter of the 8th of March 1546, which I have already quoted 
briefly. Attached to the cathedral, there were a prior and four 
eiaplains (beneficiados) all their expenses, which amounted to 
a considerable sum being defrayed by the Royal Exchequer. (Tomlo. 
p 208 etse^j.) The rums of this cathedral with its lofty steeple are 
stil visible, and an illustration of this handsome pile of buildings 
will be found in my « History and Antiquities of BaLin.” ^ 
With regard to the sum of money drawn from the Royal 
Treasury for the use of “the priests of the conversion of the fait^' 
padres da converscio da fS), Sim&o Botelho calls them, that sum 
being formerly, during the Mohamedan rule, spent in the purchase 
of oil for mosques, and now applied to the support of these Christian 
missions, there IS some difference between the accounts of the old Comp- 
troller of the Treasury at Basseia and of the Jesuit chronicler, Padm 
Iranciscode Souza, who writes : -“From Goa Xavier sailed to Bassein. 

. . . He took with him Padre Belchior Goncalves and the lay brother 
uis 1 rois and left them on this occasion at Bassein. When the Vicar- 
General of India, Miguel Vaz, went to Portugnal he asked His Most Se- 
rene King, D . Joao, three thousand pardaos in gold in order to found a 
mmary at Bassein and to feed with the milk of the evangelical doctdnl 

th. cbildra of th. mtiv, Oh,i,ti„o „£ .ho n,., 

fevoor. 1, de.paW,,d b, tbo lib.ml King „i,h tho ,, .w 

then said of entrusting the administration of the revenue of the semi- 
iiaiy to the hands of the Society (of Jesus). But Miguel Vaz taking 
to Bassem the I ranciscans who had come from Portugal with him! 
appointed them administrators of the new seminary, which was at the 
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same time the house of the catechumens. The Saint now spoke to 
these monks, especially to Pr. Antonio do Porto, of the Province 
of the Piedade, their superior, who, noticing that they were so few in 
number, asked repeatedly for some one of the Society both to govern 
the seminary and to administer its revenues. The latter consisted of 
three thousand pardaos in gold (each worth three hundred and sixty 
reis), accorded to Miguel Vaz in Portugal, which sum, according to the 
treaty between Sultan Bahadur, king of Cambay, and the Crown of 
Portugal, was formerly destined to the mosques of the Moors. The 
Saint thought it right to divide the work and the revenues between 
both the Religious, Franciscans and Jesuits, when Padre Belchior • 
Goncalves with the brother Luis Frois took possession of the Sem- 
inary of Bassein, and the Franciscans founded another at Manapacer 
(Manclapcsvar).’’ Cong* I., Dit? T., 48. 

The version of Simao Botellio, evidently better informed in the 
matter as vMor da fazenda ^ or ComptrolLr of the Royal States, seems 
to be preferable to that of the Jesuit chr^: aider. The Tomho was, more- 
over, written in 1564, while the Orienie Conquistado although 
written in 1697, was not issued until 1710, the difference in date 
causing naturally some alteration in the circumstantial narrative 
of the event. 

The residence or convent of the Jesuits at Bassein was begun on 
the 24th of October 1549 by Belchior or l^felchior Gonsalves, with 
the assistance of the governor Jorge Cabral. para* 65.) And 

in January 1661 a church dedicated to, the Mother of God (Bdadre de 
Dens), was built by the same missionary, as well as a seminary for the 
Christian education of the natives in the town of Thana. {Ibid,, para. 
67.) Fr. Goncalves is known in the religious history of India as the 
Apostle of Cambay. He was taken ill, soon after, having been 
poisoned by the heathens, who hated him for his evangelical 
preaching. He died on the 6tli of October following, having received 
the sacraments from the hands of Fr. Gaspar Barzeo, wdio was at the 
time in Bassein on his way from Ormuz to Goa. 

Francis Xavier then sent Padre Mestre Belchior Nimes to Bassein 
with the novice Manuel Teixeira, and Padre Gonculo Rodrigues to 
Thana. In the same year Xavier received a deputation from Chaul 
requesting him to establish a college in that city. But, as at that 
time he had only thirty missionaries at his disposal, he could not 
comply With the request* Later on, liQwever, a college and a cbui cli 
were built there, and also a chapel, to commemorate the residence of 
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Bt. Francis Xavier in Chaul during bis travels along tlie coast. The 
ruins of the building are still in a fair state of preservation. (See the 
History and Antiquities of Chaul, p. 102.) 

In the month of October 3553 Fr, Caspar Barzeo died in Goa, and 
brother Aleixo Dias was immediately sent to Bassein to invite 
Padre Mestre Belchior Xunes to take up his place as Rector and 
¥ice-Provincial, 

The next event in the religious annals of Bombay is the founda- 
tion of tbe Cbristian village of the Trindade in the island of Salsette. 
In 1548 the 18th Governor, Francisco Barreto, the gallant con- 
queror of the Forts of Asseri and Manora, was informed that Sultan 
Husein (Uzen), son of Burhan or Nizam-ul-Mulk (N'izamaluco) of 
Ahmednagar had, on the death of his father, imprisoned the Portu- 
guese Ambassador at his Court with his family, and was sending a 
large army to fortify the Morro of Chaul (Khorle). Barreto wanted 
to oppose him, but, having neither men nor money, was obliged to 
beg of Fr. Gon^alo da Silveira to help him. 

Thus, as early as the middle of the 16th century, the priestly 
influence in India had become far more prominent than either the 
civil or the military. Fr, Silveira preached from the pulpit a 
■crusade against Husein with such good success that an army, duly 
provisioned with ammunition, victuals and stores, soon set sail for 
Chaul, drove the enemy back and made an honourable peace. The 
Governor grateful to Fr. Silveira, who had himself accompanied the 
expedition, for this good result, placed an annual endowment of 
1,500 patacoens from the Royal Treasury at the disposal of the 
Society of Jesus, in order that they might apply it to the develop- 
ment and extension of the new Christianity in Salsette, where 
already Padre Mestre Goncalo Rodrigues^ superior of the Jesuits 
•of Thana, was carrying on his missionary operations. And the 
register of tbe revenue-accounts of the time mentions the fact of 
this sum being applied to 'the support of the newly converted 
Ghristians. 

Having this liberal subsidy in his gift, the Fr. Superior conceived 
this project of founding a Christian village, far away from the con- 
lamination of the vicious habits of the infidels, and from their diabol- 
ical ceremonies/* For this purpose he chose, about a league distant 
from Thana, a place close to a sumptuous pagoda-, with beautifully 
^carved figures, among others their false and monstrous Trinity 
which the heathens used to worship/* 
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This pagoda was situated m a ricMy wooded and well-watered 
valley, with three fountains around, and three tanks for the super- 
stitious ablutions of pilgrims, who used to assemble there from the 
whole Cambay and from Kanara to the great profit of their priests, 
the Brahmans. And Fr. Goncalo Rodrigues soon formed the design 
to turn out of the nest these birds of prey.’' He bought the ground 
and divided it into several holdings. In a few years there was a 
population of 3,000, all neophytes and poor, who lived by their labour,, 
without there being a single idle person among them.” They had 
100 bullocks and ploughs, and an ample store of field tools, all held 
in common. The Christian villagers jreceived religious instruction 
every day, aud in the evening joined in singing thejChristian doctrine, - 
and could soon teach their own old parents, Some time after the 
neighbouring Hindu temple came into the possession of the Chris- 
tian villagers, who would not allow the heathens to perform their cere- 
monies there ; while the Hindus themselves considered the place 
profaned since the Christians had planted so many crosses all round. 
The idol was broken into pieces, the temple enlarged and dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, Triune in Person, but one in essence,” and the- 
whole village came in course of time to be known by the name of the 
Blessed Trinity. The devil, jealous of the Christians, did what he 
could to mar their success. He appeared there often, frightened 
the people, and some of them became possessed. And the evil spirits 
would not be easily exorcised until they had been well whipped out 
with scourges, which is “an excellent remedy for curbing stubborn 
demons.” The place was unfortunately unhealthy, and the village 
had to be moved up to a higher site. The idolaters around saw 
with astonishment a body of 3,000 Christians living in community 
in such an enviable union among themselves as if the whole village was 
but one family. Everything there was innocence, and simplicity 
of manners; no greedy traffic, no insolent wealth. There was no ad- 
mission there for any except those who could work with their own 
hands ; not even for any of the old Christians, who would be an im- 
pediment to the observance of the law of Christ, Orimte. Co?i- 
quistado^ Ft. I., Con, I,, Biv, II.., parcr. 32, 

As late as 1697, when the Oriente Conquisiado v/as written, this 
Christian village, a Platonic republic in miniature, was still fiourisliing,. 
But about forty years later, when the Marathas captured Salsette, 
it was entirely abandoned. It was situated near the beautiful village 
of ?ehdr or Clarabad, The' magnificent remains of that church and 
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college are still visible, as well as those of the huge orpliaiifige, 
which was built from the stones of the Hindu tejnple, dedicated to the 
Trimur ti, and called the Orphanage of the Blessed Trinity. The 
foundation of a communistic village in the centre of Sdlsette in the 
16th century of our era is, indeed, an event worth recording. But 
anaukiiid is not yet sufficiently advanced to realize the efforts of an 
Utopia of this kind. Rabelais ^s kingdom of Gargantiia is yet far off. 
Let Christian socialists of the day take note of the success and 
subsequent failure of the Christian village of the Blessed Trinity in the 
vicinity of Bombay. It may yet teach them many useful lessons, such 
as the Portuguese learned by their own experience in a remote corner 
of India. 

But these are not the only remains of Christian colleges and 
orphanages in Salsette. There are still staiuliiig in their lonely but 
picturesque grandeur the already mentioned ruins of the Royal College 
and Seminary over the Mandapesvar caves ; and the remains on the 
south bank of the Church Lake, near the Buddhist caves of Kondivti, 
of a Christian building, which appears to have been mainly built from 
stones, some of them finally carved, from an old Brahmanic temple 
of the twelfth century in its neighbourhood. Then there are the 
splendid remains of the Yerangal building, with a large vaulted 
church of the Holy Magi, as well as the ruins of the churches of 
Trombay and of Karanja, The readei^j who desires to know their past 
history and their present condition, will find them in more or less detail 
as they were about a quarter of a century ago, in my History and 
Antiquities of Chaui and Basseiiif' This littio group of islands 
is not only rich with some of the most remarkable Bnddhist and Brah- 
manic monuments, but also of the most interesting Oliristian remains, 
though less ancient and durable. For while the relics of heathen 
faith have been hewn out of the living rock, those of a proselytising 
Christian Church have mostly been built of the more perishable 
materials — bricks and mortar. 

But to return to the missionary labours of Fr. Goncalo da Silveira. 
Soon after the foundation of the Christian village of the Blessed 
Trinity he found that there were at Thana some persons willing to 
sell their children to the Moors either from greed or from poverty. 
The good missionary went at once to this infants’ slave-market 
and purchased all the children he could get. Their price varied ac- 
cording to age, a baby being at that time worth as much as a kid in 
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Portugal. The priest was in the habit of visiting, the villages all 
round Basseiii and Thana, hunting after this merchandise, and thus 
buying up a large number of children. He was very glad to pur- 
chase even dying chiidreu from the greater hope of their passing 
immediately from the baptismal font to the paradise. He gave one 
day for three children three tangas and a half, which are 210 reis 
(about 6 annas), and from the hands of the priest who baptised them, 
they ascended happy to Heaven. He used to bring the infidel or- 
phans up to the age of 14 years, from all parts of the district, accord 
ing to the law of Francisco Barreto already made public, and thus he 
bajDtised in Thana alone in little more than three years between five 
and six thousand souls.'’ Ibid., PL L, Con, J., Biv, II., para, 33. 

Then he converted an octagenarian mountaineer, who had come to 
be baptised and died happy. Regardin g the law promulgated by the 
Governor Francisco Barreto about the orphans, subsequent reference 
will be made ; for it was a matter of great controversy. In the mean- 
time as early as 1564 the Portugnese missionaries bad made great 
progress in Bassein, Salsette and the other islands. About 15G0, 
like the Emperor Akbar some years later, the King of Bijapur 
(Ibrahim Adil Shah), had sent an envoy to the Viceroy, D. Gon- 
tantino de Braganca, requesting him to despatch to his Court 
some learned priests to dispute about religion with his Ki^zis. 
Two priests were selected for this purpose, a Dominican Fr. Antonio 
Pegado and a Jesuit Fr. Gongalo Rodrigues. The result of this 
debate was that the Kazis appealed to their ill-founded law which 
teaches them to defend, the Koran with the lance in hand and 
not with reasons and arguments.” However, the Adil Shah, on bidding 
them farewell, gave to the two priests embroidered silk dresses 
(cabaias de brocado) before they left his Court and the religious 
dispute was thus pleasantly brought to an end. Fr. Rodrigues pre- 
sented his dress to the college of Bassein, and spent the rest of his 
active life in Thana, increasing daily the number of his converts. 
Ibid, Pi, /!•, Oo7i, 1., Biv, I,, para, 5. 

The next event in the religious annals of Bombay is the serious 
skirmish fought by the Jesuits of Bassein against the Hindus in order 
to prevent the bathing of the latter in the creek, in celebration of 
their Gokula Asihami, a feast that is observed yearly in Bombay 
without any let or hindrance, by thousands of Flindus of the lower 
classes to their great joy and contentment. The description of this 
interesting event, which took place near Salsette in August 1564, 
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is too long to be inserted here, and a short summary must suffice. 
It is worth remarking, however, that the author of that most 
estimable work, Oriente Conqtdsiado a Jesus Ghrisio, & g ,, while stating 
that the missionaries of his Society were advised to follow the spirit 
of the maxim — circa fineni fortiter^ ciroa media smmter, as expressed 
by Padre Antonio de Quadros to the General of the Order, Padre Diogo 
Laynez. {IbuL, Ft. IL, Con. L, Bk. I., para. 54), records many in- 
stances in which they appear to have been actuated by rather opposite 
views« But the times were different, and it is therefore unfair to 
judge by the standard of our age the policy then pursued by the prose- 
lytising priests. 

These minute details of the religious annals of Bombay in the 
16tli century may appear wearisome. But one of the early British 
historians of India, Alexander Dow, says: — Though history loses 
half its dignity in descending to unimportant particulars, when she 
brings information, she cannot fail, even in her most negligent dress 
to please.” The little known episodes of the Portuguese missionaries 
in Bombay and the adjacent islands, their triumphs and their defeats, 
cannot be other than interesting, nor fail to please* 

They form a curious and interesting record — these grim comedies 
and even sombre tragedies in the ranks of grave Ministers of the 
altar, whom the world is accustomed to revere especially when, 
draped in their venerable soutafies and barrettes^ their cowls and 
cassocks. The Jesuits of Bassein, Salsette and Bombay, who 
in 1548 had begun their humble career, of ‘‘priests of the 
conversion of the faith, in co-operation with the monks of 
St. Francis, living on the moiety of the sum formerly devoted to 
the purchase of oil for the Mosques, had now grown rich, powerful, 
worldly and somewhat spectacular. The saintly Pr, Pedro Ramires, 
a Castilian, the learned Rector of their College at Goa, had been 
constrained to declare in 15G5 that the Society of Jesus in India 
was striving more to serve the eyes than to please God, magis 
ad oculum servire, quam Beo placere. Ibid., Ft. IL, Con. L, Biv. i,, 
para. 11. 

In the year 1560 the residence of the Society of Jesus in Bassein was 
elevated to the category of a college, which after the separation of the 
Southern province, became the second in that of Goa. The King, 
D. Sebastiao was considered to he its founder, but there were many 
among the nobility of the land who were its benefactors* A rich 
widow by name Izabel de Aguiar, who was a foreira or proprietress 
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of three villages, had endowed the college with one of them during her 
life, and with the rest at her death, which took place on the 24th of 
January 1591, She was born in Portugal but had spent many years 
at Ormuz, where she happened to meet the celebrated Fr. Gaspar 
Barzeo. He brought her over with him to Bassein, got her well 
married, and when she died in the odour of sanctity, she was buried 
in the sanctuary of the Church attached to the College. A flat- 
tering epitaph, engraven on a marble slab, was placed over her 
grave, as a token of gratitude from the Society to her memory, 
and the famous Father General, Claudins Aquaviva, ordered the 
whole Society to perform suffrages for her soul, as was customary 
with the founders of colleges. The epitaph is still extant, in a good 
state of preservation, and the inscription is quite legible, (See 
Mistorif and Antiqiiities of Basseiuj p. 237 .) 

Like Izabel there were many other ladies and citizens of Bassein who 
bad left to the college large legacies. Among these there were some 
villages at Bandora, and the villages of Parel, Sion, Matunga and 
Vadala in Bombay, which were afterwards confiscated by the British, 
as we shall learn hereafter. Some of the bequests vrere for the Bas- 
sein Church, which became the richest of all the churches of the 
Society of Jesus in India. 

This church was originally dedicated to Our Lady, whose 
feast was celebrated with great pomp and solemnity on the 8fch of 
September, But from the year 1568 the Father General, Everardo 
Mercuriaiio, changed its invocation, at the instance of Fi% Manuel 
Teixeira to that of the Name of Jesus.’’ The image of the Blessed 
Virgin, which had hitherto occupied the high altar, was now trans- 
ferred to a lateral altar, and Fr. Francisco Cabral, with the help of 
other priests and brothers, worked assiduously and adtied to the build- 
ings, which were amongst the chief ornaments of the once splendid 
oityof Bassein. 

Besides the Church and College in the city, they had at both the 
cagabe and suburbs of the town three other churches, the most ancient 
being that of St. Thom', and those of N. S. da Graga and of St. 
Miguel. And their number increased considerably during the course 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Ft* IL, Con,L, Div* 

para* 64.) But amidst their great success, fame and opulence, the 
members of the Society of Jesus in Bassein were not quite happy. 
Their wily rivals, the Brd,hmans, were constantly instigating their 
converts to recant and to return to their ancestral faith* Many were 
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tlie expedients resorted to for this purpose, but the most irritat- 
ing to the Jesuit priests \vas the annual jubilee of general bap- 
tism in the water of the sea or rivers. This general bathing {Ima-- 
torio geral) took place once a year in the last quarter of the moon 
in the month of August (dia do guarteirdo depots da Lua clieia do 
Agosto.) It was named by the Jesuit missionaries of Bassein Gocla 
Astame, which we now with our pedantic system of romanization 
write Gokula Asthami, 

The Brahmans used to impress on the mind of the new Christians 
that a bath in the river on such a festive occasion in the Hindu 
calendar was far more efficient to purify one's sins than all the lustra- 
tions even of the Christians’ purgatory. Such an opinion was sim- 
ply scandalous. The priests of the Church of the Name of JesuSj 
provoked by such blasphemous language, tried at first to prevent 
the sacred ablutions of the Hindus by planting crosses all along the 
banks of the Bassein creek down to the Thdna river and even as far as 
Bombay. But nothing could stop the jubilar baptism, as the Hindus 
shifted yearly from one place to another. Lastly, the Brahmans 
chose a lake two leagues distant from the city; and now let the Jesuit 
chronicler himself describe the site and narrate the event in his own 
words: — ‘‘Getting tired of changing places the Brahmans at last 
sought purposely a position about two leagues distant from the 
city. On the side of a rock there was a cavity and close to it 
a little lake surrounded by trees which looked very pretty. Here 
they built various chapels with their altars and idols, and 
round the lake built some stone steps^ as they usually do in their 
tanks, in order to reach down to the water safely. Above the 
arch of the cave there was a tree hanging over the lake, as if 
the devil had planted it there for the last act of that infernal cere- 
mony, The penitents considered most famous used to go up that 
tree and amidst the acclamations of the populace let themselves per- 
pendicularly into the lake to be drowned, and to be afterwards counted 
among their saints. So ignorant has the devil made these heathens 
that under the water he carries them straight to the eternal fire.” 

The Hindus thought that this quiet and solitary lake was absolutely 
free from the persecutions of the Jesuits and the planting of their 
crosses. But they were soon deceived. Fr. Ohristovao da Costa, 
much annoyed with the pertinacity of the heathens, complained bitterly 
against them to the Captain of Bassein, who immediately ordered a 
body of 50 musqueteers and 50 horsemen, besides some noblemen, to 
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march forthwith to the lake, and disperse the inoh of bathers. The. 
troops went np to the lake, firing on the - way their iniiskets, in the 
air, and crying ** let these dogs die,'’ morram esies cues. The mo- 
ment the Hindas caught sight of the soldiers, being seized, with sudden 
fear, they tied leaving behind their clotIies"',aBd banners with idols 
painted on them. Only one man, a Yogi or ascetic, reinaiiied quite un- 
moved and quite imperturbable. He was dressed like St. John the 
Baptist in the desert, the only difference being that his skin covering 
was that of a. tiger. But he spoke Portuguese, .and placing himself fear- 
lessly in front of the soldiers protested that he was simply imitating St. 
John the Baptist. He was a Portuguese renegade. This took place in 
Au^^ust 1564. PI, JI., Con^ J., Dfi?. J., imra, 9.) 

Thus the Jesuits, who had gone to the lake to convert the* Hindiii 
to Christianity, found instead a Christian converted to Hinduism -— 
singular cUnoumeiit to so much misdirected missionary zeal. But Fr. 
Christovao daCosta was not to be balked of his purpose by this incident. 
He demolished the temple round the lake, broke up the altars and reduc- 
ed their idols to dust. He killed a cow, sprinkled its blood all over the 
lake, and scattered its fiesh over the surrounding ground . Then with his 
battalion of musqueteers and the squadron of cavalry he retiinied jubilant 
to the College of the Name of Jesus, to sing perhaps a Te Denm, for the 
signal victory he had won over Gokula Astharni. The chronicler of 
this hazardous expedition to the lake of Krishna’s festival heads liis 
description of the curious episode thus They put an end in Bassein 
to the bathing of heathenism {Amham em Ba(^ai}n os Imatorios da gen- 
Ululade,^^) But since its abandonment at Bassein the religious bath- 
ing of the Brahmans has been revived in Bombay, where the function 
of the sacred ablutions is carried on every year without any difficulty 
or cause of scandal to anyone ; they merely help the ** great unwashed" 
to look cleaner, at least once a year. 

The next fact chronicled in the Oriente Gotiqmstadj in Bassein is 
the conversion of a great Hindu mathematician and astrologer, in 
1565, called Procuniochi, which sounds moi*e like a modern Greek 
name. His baptism was anaost solemn festivity witnessed by the whole 
Christian population of Bassein, The Portuguese of Bassein, as well 
as the viceroys and archbishops, now undertook to present dresses 
to the catechumens, a practice that was continued as late as the end 
of the seventeenth century. Procuniochi took at his baptism the name 
of Oenrique, and then lived and died happy, {Ihid.^ para» 12.) 

In 1570, after the visit of Fr. Alexander Yaligmuio, it was settled 

so r. 
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between the Society of Jesus and the Archbishop of the diocese that 
the rural churches should be entrusted to the care of the secular der™ 
gy. Most of the churches built by them in Bassein were 
thus made over to the curates, including even the latest, that of 
Palurte, of the invocation of Santiago, renewed by Fr. Jorge da 
Costa in 1562, the year in which an extraordinary comet made its 
appearance. The church of Mahim-K helve, not built by the Jesuits, 
but handed over to them by the inhabitants of that towm in 1566, 
was also transferred to the secular clergy some time after. 

It appears that the Christitan village of the Trindade and its 
management was also for a while confided to secular priests, but with- 
out any success, Fr. Francisco de Souza writes: — ^*Our priests re- 
returned to take charge of the church and seminary of the Trindade, 
and soon captured and drove away all the masters of the heathen 
superstition, and began to instruct those Christians with so much 
diligence as if they were newly converted,” Ibul^ Pi. IL, Con^ I., 
Biv, n.-, 10. Thus most of the churches were again restored 

to the parochial care of the Jesuits, among others the church of St. 
Thome near Bassein. And in the year 1570 the church of Bandora 
in the island of Salsette was founded, which was both a parish church 
and a residence of the Society. 

In 1578, the Jesuits converted two villages in the island of 
Salsette, the number of converts during the year being about 
10,000. (Ibkhf fam, 31.) In the same year the Church of St. Joao 
Baptista of Condotim (Kondoti) in Salsette was finished, its dedication 
being celebrated with a solemn baptism of 500 adults on the day of 
the Holy Precursor, to the great chagrin of the heathens, and envy 
of the devil. fara. 42.) 

The Jesuit mission of Chaal was founded in 1580. The principal 
benefactors of this mission were the Kings of Portugal. In 1607 there 
were seven missionaries there, receiving at first more than 500 cruzados 
a year from the custom-house revenue, but now changed to seven 
larins a day, each larin being worth 90 reis. They had a church, a 
residence, and a school attended by 300 children. The Viceroy D, 
Francisco Marcarenhaa gave them 2,000 pardaos for their church, 
which was dedicated to the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. Several 
other pious persons gave them large contributions, and the Captain of 
Chau], D, Fernando de Castro, presented them from Evora a 
vahmble library. (Bid,, para. 51.) 

in the year 1580, Fr^-F. de Souza writes There were cruis^ 
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ing about the point of Bornbaim two paros (pculdo, a. smali trading 
vessel) of tlie -Malabar Mool’-s. ■ D. FernandO' de Cas-tro- (Captain of 
Cbaal), baring beard of them sent four vessels under tbe command of 
Matbeus Gomide against the pirates, Gomide retarned tbe nes^t mornmg 
with onepflsrd, new, very long and beautiful, with 2B prisoners, among 
wbom was tbe Moorish Captain. Tbe rest of the crew threw them- 
selves in the water, and availing themselves of the darkness of the night 
fled to land. The prisoners were all sentenced to death ; six died with” 
out anybody asking if they would exchange the Mucafo (Koran) for 
the Gospel.’^ This forgetfulness caused some annoyance, but the 
Captain and the remaining 16 prisoners were converted the same year. 
They baptised iii Bassein 80 persons, as many at Thana, and about 
2,000 fishermen with their families at Bandora, which was a fine 
cast of a net for the bark of St. Peter. ” (Ibid,^ para. 52.) 

Ten years before, on the 13th of December 1570, ten galleys of the 
Malabar pirates had entered the Bombay bay barra de Borah aim^ and 
landed at Thana, while the people were at their prayers in the church 
of the Jesuits. This invasion veas so sudden that the people had to 
fortify themselves in the church and college. The pirates pillaged the 
houses of the Moors and Hindus, took away the bell of the Cathedral 
(Matrix) and returned five days after, when Heitor de Mello, who had 
come to the College with reinforcements from Bassein, beat them back, 
leaving many among the dead. (Ibld.r para, 19.) 

In 1582, again, they baptised 200 persons at Bassein, and 120 at 
Thana. In 1584 two noble Mahomedaiis were baptised at Bassein, 
130 persons at Thdna, and SuO at Bandora. 

In 1585, a rich Brahman seeing the infant Jesus poorly clad in the 
pr€esepiurii, divided his whole fortune between liis wife, who was an 
old woman, and a daughter, and left the cares of this world devoting 
the rest of his life to the service of the Church. (Ibid., para. 107.) 

Thus, after the order of the Franciscans, who were the first mis- 
sionaries in Bombay, had settled on the island from 1534, the Jesuits 
followed in 1548. It may perhaps be necessary to remark here, that 
the order of St. Francis was soon after the death of its founder divi^ 
ded into two distinct congregations of conventuals and observaii- 
tines. It is to the latter class that the Bassein mission belonged. 
About the middle of the i7th century, between 1561 and 1507, a 
reformed congregation of the Francisca.ns, called Ziacolanti or Be- 
coliects ill Italy, Cordeliers in France and wrongly named 
Capiichos or Capuchins in Portugal, built their own convent of the 
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'' Mother of GocT’ in Goa, but their field of misBioii was coiiliiieci 
to Daman, Pin and Macao in China. Next to the »fesuits came the 
monks of St Dominic soon after 1548. The Dominicans had sailed 
early to India as deet chaplains with the Admiral Vasco da Gama, 
and also after the con<j|uest of Goa; but they did not establish a 
regular coiiTent at Goa until 1548, They had also their convents 
ia the neighbouring tow is Bassein, Tai^apur? Karanja and Chaul. 

The foundation of tlie Dominican mission in India was initiated by 
the eminent theologian, Er. Diogo Bermiides, the intimate friend of 
Garcia da Orta raid of Simao Botelho. In 1545 he originated at 
Lisbon in his own province a private association named Congregaqao 
Oriental das Indias, whose aim was to send missionaries to the East. 
He came out to India in 1548 with twelve companions, who soon 
extended their operations from India to Africa, to Malacca and to 
the island of Timor in the Eastern Archipelago. He founded the 
convent and church of St. Dominic at Goa in April 1550, which took 
not less than fourteen years to complete. Simao Botelho, who, after 
serving the King for twelve years as Comptroller of the treasury, pro- 
fessed in the Dominican Order in 1553, gave every help in his power 
to raise this magnificent building, whose great columns of black stone 
were in 1843 used for the structure of the monument built at Pan- 
gim in honour of Affonso de Albuquerque. 

Diogo Beriiiudes is a figure olympian in dignity, and a name 
which carries with it even now a certain amount of veneration such 
as one feels for the early Fathers of the Church. Like St. Chry- 
sostom in Antioch he used to rebuke from the pulpit the dissolute 
maimers of the period ; he preached against the harsh treatment of 
the slaves, and the insidious invasion of laxity in the conduct of the 
clergy. During his tours of inspection to the convents of his order in 
Chaul and Bassein he often landed at Bombay on a visit to Garcia da 
Orta, wdiose manor house, surrounded by spacious pleasure grounds, 
contained a retreat, where the opulent physician held a literary court, 
which mirrored the versatile workings of his mind. Here they dis- 
cussed theology aiid natural history, establishing thereby a bond be- 
tween religion and science, and thus contributing to tlie adjustment, 
so essential in our own time^ of the antithesis so needlessly main- 
tained hitherto between these, the two highest spheres in which the 
mind of man can exercise itself. 

And between religion and science art sent her own representative 
to this academic gathering in the groves of Bombay in no less a 
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person than in Luiz de Camoens from the iieighbonriiig city of 
Chauly where the great poet held, according to the Viscount of Ju- 
romenha, the post of Veclor das obms^ or Inspector of Public Works, 
Camoens arrived in India in the September of the year 1553. In 
Goa he long remained inactive, and after spending some time there 
went to Macao in Cliiiia, where he held the office of Frovedor doB 
l^efanotos, or Commissary for the effects of deceased persons. He left 
Goa in 1555 and returned in 1561, After this he must have held 
the appointment of Inspector of Public Works at Chaul, and after six- 
teen years in the East he sailed back to Portugal with his friend 
Heitor da Silveira. During his visits to the lord of the manor of 
Bombay, he must have observed the beauty and felt the charm of 
“The Island of the Good Life (A ilha da boa vida) and conceived 
the enchanting allegory of “ The Isle of Loves (A. ilha dos Amores). 
In the time of Garcia da Orta, Diogo Bermudes and Luiz de Ca- 
moens learning was a true ministry, a priesthood. Unlike the modern 
tendency to level up knowledge by levelling down riches, which 
breaks up tradition, producing as a result of fierce competition, in the 
words of Taine, only mediocrities and monstrosities/^ their time 
witnessed the love of gennine and disinterested knowledge, and works 
of undying fame and of perpetual benefit to mankind. Pally 
absorbed in the solution of the great problems of the world they 
eschewed polemics of any kind and trivial social occurrences which 
cannot affect the course of events. The Portuguese Empire in the 
East was to them, like all colonial empires, a pyramid with the base 
upwards. 

Next to the order of St. Dominic came the monks of St, Au- 
gustine in the year 1572, They founded their convents of Nossa 
Senbora da Annunciagao at Bassein and of Nossa Senhora da Graga 
at Thana. They had a convent of the same invocation at Chaul^ and 
a parish Church of Nossa Senhora das Merces at Bassein, erected 
with a provision of the Archbishop Primate, Frei Aleixo de Menezes, 
while he was at Bassein, on the 22 nd of December 1606. 

The last religious order to settle at Bassein, about 1685, %vas that 
of lay -brothers of St. John of God. They had in their charge 
the “ Misericordia ” and the Hospital. 

There was also a religious establishment for females at Bassein, 
although not a regular nunnery. The convent of the Nuns in Goa, 
of the invocation of St. Monica, was originally founded, with the 
help of the eminent Archbishop Menezes, by tw’o ladies from Tha- 
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iia, but of this I shall treat more at length hereafter. A vil- 
lage near the Khaneri caves, called 'Deiris, belonged to these 
nuQS, The female institute of Bassein, called Beeohlimmio de 
domellctSf or ‘‘lletreat for girls,’' implied no religious vow. 

Ill the Ilistoria de S, Domingos III., Liv. 2, C. 8 it is recorded that 
on the 17th of May 1618 a most furious hurricaneswept over the whole 
group of islands from Bombay to Agasi, devastating the coun- 
try, uprooting trees, and throwing down buildings. Thirty-hve 
churches suffered great damages from this storm. Out of them 
fifteen churches belonged to the Franciscans, seven to the Jesuits, 
three to the Dominicans, two to , the Augustinians and eight to the 
secular clergy. It was, however, observed at the time as a marvellous 
fact that all the sanctuaries (saorarios do 8 S. Sacrametiio') were left 
intact. In order to appease the wrath of God many prayers were said, 
gorgeous processions were undertaken, and both public and private 
penances performed in these islands and in the other cities, especially 
Goa and Cochin. 

But happily all this was a mere temporary evil. Dismantled steeples 
were soon built up, and the unroofed churches were in a very short 
time covered over. But in the meanwhile a more terrible hurricane, a 
more severe tempest was brewing in the counting-houses and the fac- 
tories at Surat. It was a greater misfortune because it was the work 
of man, almost always less benevolent than the work of Nature. Homo 
liomini lupics. The natural phenomenon of a hurricane was an 
infliction from nature; the tempest plotted at Surat by human greed 
was an affliction from man. The former was temporary in its effects, 
the latter lasting in its results. In the present instance it proved to 
be the fatal harbinger of the decay of the Portuguese nation, which 
hastened through it to its fall, never to rise again. 

Six years after the hurricane a plot was being contrived at Surat 
by the British and the Dutch together to make a descent upon the 
coast of Bombay, to seize it, and drive the Portuguese out of the 
island. 

In 1G25 the Court of Directors of the East India Company pro- 
posed that the Company should take Bombay. (Bruce's An?iaUf I 
27S.) In consequence of this proposal in the beginning of the year 
lt)26 the English in Surat suggested to the Dutch a joint occupa- 
tion of the island. But the Dutch appear for some reason to have 
declined to act, and the scheme was nearly abamlouecl. lu October 
162(3, however, a joint force of the Dutch md English landed 
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suddenly at Bombay, burned the Great House and Castle and with- 
drew without making any attempt to retain possession of the island. 

Among the ships’ preserved in the Records Department 

of the India Office, there are three following notes : — ‘^1626, Oct, 

15. In the morniiig stood in and anchored and lauded of the English 
and the Dutch some 400 men at the least and took the Fort, and 
Castle and the Town, and set fire to it and all the town, and all the 
houses thereabout, the people being all run away that night, and did 
carry away all the best commodities leaving nothing but trash. Oct, 

16. In the morning we set sail. This is from Andrew Warden's 

in ** the William. ’’ 

The second runs thus:— 1626. Oct IB, This l3th day we and 
the whole fleet both of English and Dutch went into Bombay 
and came to an anchor in 9 fathoms, one point bearing W, N. W., 
p, compass, the other S. S. W.; the one 3 miles off, the other S 
leagues off; this was in the entrance of the harbour. 

“ Oct. 14. This day we went with the whole fleet in further, near 
a small town or village, wdiere there were Portuguese. We anchored 
and rode a mile off, in 6 fathoms, one point p. compass bearing W- 
S. W. 5 miles off, the other S, @ b W., some 5 leagues off. We 
came so near the Town with two of our ships that we drove them 
all away with our great ordnance, vk., the Morriee of the English^ 
and the Mauritius of the Dutch. In safety we landed our men on 
shore, who pillaged the Town, and set their houses all on lire with their 
Fort neax’ the water side. Yes, we staid there the 15th day doing 
all the spoil that possibly we could, but we got nothing to speak of 
but victuals. So when we had done all the harm we could, the 15th 
day in the evening we got our men aboard leaving the Town on Are, 
and the 16th day in the morning, when the wind came of shore, 
we weighed anchor, and went to the sea again,” This is from John 
Vian’s in the Discovery. ” 

The third says 1626, Oct, 13. The 13th we went into the 
Bay and Road without the stakes, as you may see in the draft follow- 
ing. (This is a very poor sketch map of Bombay Harbour, which is 
quite a puzzle,) The 14th the Moris and twm Dutch ships went in 
near the Great House to batter against it, in which battery two of tho 
Moris’s ordnance split. The same day we landed 300 men English and 
Dutch and burnt all their citizens’ houses and took the Great House 
with two basses (the smallest kind of cannon) of brass and one saker 
(a denomination of camion) of iron. The i5tli all our men embarked 
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aboard the ships, being Sunday in the evening, and left tlie Great 
House which was both a warehouse, a priory and a'forfc, all afire 
bnrnmg with many other good houses together with two new frigates 
not yet from the stocks nor fully ended. But they had carried away 
all their treasure and all things of any value, for all were run away 
before our men landed.” This is from David Davies' Journal in “ the 
Discovery ” Sir G. Birdwood’s Report, etc., Bond. 1891, pp., 214- 

^10. I have taken the liberty to modernise their I7th centurv 
Mglisii* ^ ^ 

This strange and unprovoked invasion of the island of Bombay by 
the combined Dutch and English fleet from Surat is traced to the 
intention expressed m 1625 fay the directors of the English East India 
Company, incorporated by a Royal Charter a quarter of a centnry 
e ore, that the Company should take Bombay.' Accordingly the Presi- 
dent of the Company at Surat suggested to the Dutch a joint occupa- 
tion ol theisland in 1526. The Dutch declined at first, and the scheme 
was given up. But on the 13th October of that year a Dutch and 
Engiish fleet entered the bay without the stakes. On the 34th thev 
went nearer to the small town and village in order to batter the Great 
House and Port. While carrying out this operation two guns of the 
Dutch vesse Mauritius were split. The bombardment ended, the En-. 
hsh. and Dutch landed safely, some say 300, others 400 men. They 
pi laged the town and set fire to the Great House and Castk 
which comprised a warehouse, a priory and a fort together and to the 
houses of the chkens. On the 15th, which was a^Suiuky, they re- 
mained on the island, and finding that the people had fled carndn. 
away all their valuables except victuals, returned to the fleet i/the 

re"akef of ro7’ *^0 b-sses of brass and 

one saker of iron, and giving up Bombay as food for the flames 

two new Portuguese frigates not yet com- 
fn t V Portuguese Bombay seems 

ofthe ^6tT“°^'’^ 0“ the mornin- 

Tl,,. 1 1 1 , “ “ ® extraordinary naval adventure 

which theyfSd h,Lld~Lil^irreTab conTorr 
which hed ta t 
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were not only small but badly equipped. Still in 1626 their fleets 
Were commanded by such brave Captains as Euy Freire de Andrade 
and Nuno Alvares Botelho, vtho had already had some engage- 
meuts both with the Dutch and the English and shown their 

valo^Fi, 

But after all, tlus joint assault on Bombay and the iBcendiarism 
following the landing of 400 Butch and English probably was not so 
serious a-n affair as might be supposed from the account given. At 
that time the place around was ful! of chroniclers, both lay and 
clerical, but not one «among them makes the least allusion to it. 
It seems incredible that while they describe minutely the attacks of 
the Makbar pirates and their ravages, exclusive of burning, these 
writers, the priests especially, should om^ to record such an event 
i.s a raid by heretical corsairs who not only pillaged but set fire to the 
town then belonging to His Most Catholic Majesty of Spain. 

From the year 1498 to 1612 the Portuguese naval power in the 
East was considered, like the Spanish Armada, to be invincible. The 
Portuguese had up to then to deal with only some effete and undisek 
plined Asiatic potentates without science or conscience. But when 
the Dutch and the English began to compete with them for marh 
time supremacy over the Indian Ocean the struggle naturally assumed 
gigantic proportions. Like the early Portuguese, a new and vigorous 
race, full of vitality and of practical utility, with excellent training 
and the heritage of creditable traditions, came to the front to wrest 
from their hands the sceptre of the seas. The Portuguese had now 
performed their parabola, had forgotten their duty, and were evidently 
on the eve of their decline. The repulse off Surat in November 1612 
in the cugagement between the Portuguese and English fleets, to the 
great astonishment of the natives, was the crisis, the turning point of 
.their fortunes. 

The King Phillip II., when informed of the defeat of the Portu* 
guese fleet, recalled the Viceroy, D. Jeronimo de Acevedo, who had 
assumed the reins of the Government late in December 1612, blam« 
Ing him for the disaster, in which be hardly had any share. He was 
replaced by the Count of Redondo, D, Jolo Coutinho, with the order 
to send D# Jeronimo a captive to Lisbon, where his goods were 
confiscated. He lingered long in the prison of the Gastello de 
S. Jorge, where he died in extreme poverty in 1625, Spain had, 
indeed, the need of a victim to expiate for her own negligence and 
incapaoity. Bn.t no pumshment could make amends for so many 
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crimes, especialiy when “the stars in their course fought agiuiist 
them.’* 

“ Truth and error oft may grapple, 

Yet we know the Truth must win ; 

God, who pardons greatest sinners, 

Makes no compromise with sin. ” 

Still, prestige which is hard to die, kept up for some time their re- 
putation and led to the conclusion of a treaty between Jehatigir and the 
Portuguese, on the 7th of June 1615, one of its clauses being briefly 
as follows; — ** Whereas the English and the Butch, under the guise 
of merchants, come to these parts to establish themselves here and 
make conquests of the lands ; and whereas their presence in the 
neighbourhood of India would do a great deal of harm to all, it is 
now agreed that neither the King Jehangir nor the Viceroy of the 
State of India, shall have any commercial relations with the aforesaid 
nations, neither shall they give them shelter in their ports nor supply 
them with provisions.” (0 Chronista de Tissmry, VoL III., pp, 
269-270.) But this temporary mending and tinkering and the 
unstable friendship of the tipsy Moghal Emperor could be of little 
avail when the character of the nation had so sadly deteriorated. 

The foundation of the British Empire in India was thus laid on 
that day when the decisive victory off Swally took place* It led to 
the settlement of a factory at Surat, and eventually to a presidency 
at Bombay. But long before this, an English priest living in Goa in 
the latter part of the 16tli century, little known beyond his own 
sphere of educational duties, was opening the way as their pioneer to 
the future race of Anglo-Indians. When a boy of fourteen I 
happened to come across a curious grammar of the Konkaui lan- 
guage written in Portuguese by Thomas Stephens, an Englishman, and 
first published in Goa in 1649, and then recently re-printed in 1857, 
The perusal of this work induced me to seek to know more of the life 
of this attractive personality, about whom nothing was then absolutely 
known, beyond his authorship of the grammar and of a Christian 
Furctna printed in 1616, somewhat similar in style to that of 
Fr. Guimaraes in the northern dialect of Konkani. 

The researches which I undertook in various places revealed some 
interesting facts. These were embodied in a memoir, entitled Becor-^ 
daQoe^^ da mmlia viagei^n pelo Frmiqa^ Inglaierra e lIJscos, 9 m^ 

which I contributed to a literary monthly magazine, Insiltnto Va^co 
da Gamcii published in Goa iu 1873. See VoL IL, p. 225, ct 
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It was during the gOYemorsliip of tlie Count of S. Jatinario, and under 
the auspices of that eminent savant, the late J. H. da Giinha Bivara, 
raid the distinguished poet Thomaz Bibeiro, that this magazine 
iiourished for some time and died four years after. Five years 
later new incidents in the life and labours of Stephens, drawn 
from little known works, such as SothwelFs Soc, Jesit, 

Cordara’s Historia Soc, Jesu and others were gathered and added 
to my Materiah for tli& Oriental Studies amongst the Tortugiiese, 
published in the Congresso Inter naziomle degli Orien- 
ialisii, etc,, of 1878. See Vo L II., p. 295, ei seq. 

Thomas Stephens, whom for some unexplained reason Alegambe 
calls Busten, Buston and de Bubsten, was born in 1549 at Wiltshire of 
a middle class family. When yet young he went, in the company of 
Thomas Pound, as his religious servant and student serving for his 
learning and tnaintenauce, to Rome. Ife completed his preliminary 
studies there and entered the noviciate of the Society of Jesus on the 
11th of October 1578, The convent of this noviciate was situated at 
the Quirinai Hill, where it still exists. As one passes from the 
Qimttro Fontana to the Via Venfi Settemhre it is to the light before 
arriving at the fountain called the Termini, Annexed to the novi- 
ciate is the beautiful church of St. Andrews. It is generally known 
in Rome as ^‘Chiesa di S. Andrea al Quirinale,’* or a Monte Ca- 
vallo.^^ It was built at the expense of the Prince D, Oaraillo Pam- 
phily, nephew of the Pope Innocent X, in 1678, by the celebrated 
architect Beriiini. After completing his noviciate in Rome, Stephens, 
about the end of March 1579, went to Lisbon, and embarked there 
on board the fleet of flve vessels, under the command of Joao de 
Saldiinlia, which sailed for India, on the 5th of April. He arrived 
at Goa on the 24th of October of the same year, during the Gover- 
norship for the second time of the eminent Viceroy D. Luiz de 
Athayde. Cardinal Henry was then at the helm of the State, which 
soon passed under the hated yoke of Spain. It was the most critical 
period for the Portuguese in India, and the Viceroy was by his 
provision of the 16th of December, 1578, trying his utmost to prop 
up an Empire wdiich the iniquities of tlie Inquisition and the strifes 
of the monks had nearly shaken to its foundations. Ills energetic 
measures to transfer to the civil courts the cases of idolatry 
and of the recanting of lukewarm converts, hitherto submitted 
to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, had some slight effect in staying 
for a while the current of emigration of those who were in de-spair 
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on account of the heree fanaticism ami Tiolence of tlie priestliooiS* 
Thomas Stephens worked for forty years' in the inissioB of the 
peninsula of ' S^lsette to the south of. Goa* He was Eeetor of the college 
at MargSoiu 1590# succeeding Padre Miguel Leitao* ' He conlbued 
in this rectorship until 1594, beiiig followed m that' important 
by Padre Alberto Laereio. Stephens died at Goa in 1619, aged 
Seventy. These are few important dates in his iHiefentfu'l career; 

But if his quiet missionary life displays no stirring iiicideiit to 
render it memorable, unlike the lives of several missionaries of various 
religious orders, who were priests, soldiers, and diploKials at Ihe 
same time, Stephens has left vestiges of uncommon sehoinrshtp. 
He wrote a Life of Jesus in Portuguese and then translated it in 1614 
into Konkani, which language he called Lingua Marasia l^raliwma 
This work had three editions, the earliest being of the year 1616, 
From the second edition, which was begun in 1646 and concluded in 
1649, it assumed the name of FunUia, It is a selection from the 
Bible, or rather an abridgement of the New Tesiament^ with explana- 
tory remarks on the incarnation, passion and resurrection of the 
Saviour. It was dedicated to the Archbishop of Goa and Primate 
of the East, D. Frei Christovuo de Lisboa, the dedication being dated 
from the college of Bachol, where it was transferred from Margao, 
on the 29th of April, 1616. Among the licenses it bears the impri- 
matur of Padre Francisco Vieira, the Provincial of the Society, dated 
the 22nd of June 1615, being commissioned to this purpose by the 
Praepositus General, the very Rev, Claudius JlquaTiva. 

This Christian Ftirdiiay as it is found now, consists of two treatises* 
The whole is written in the ovi metre, a particular measure in which 
the Prakrit verses, such as the poems of Muktesvar, and the Dnyan- 
ehari, a paraphrase in Marathi of the Ehagavad-Git^ by Dnyanoba, 
are written. The first treatise consists of 36 cantos, and the second, 
W'hich is again sub-divided into four parts, of 59 cantos. The whole 
work has 11,018 strophes, 4,296 of wdiich belong to the first treatise, 
and 6y722 to the second. Sothwell in his Bibliotheca Soc. Jesu says 
of it Opus magnum cni Piirdna tituliis est idiomate Indostano in 
quo proecipua Fidei mjsteria metro exponit, quod tanto plausu 
exceptum fuit, ut dominicis festisqne diebiis in iemplis a Sacro 
proelegatuT, magna omnium approbatione et voliiptate.’’ 

The next work of Stephens was a translation into Konkani of a 
Christian catechism in Portuguese by Padre Marcos Jorge. It was 
published after the death of the author in 1622. But there is 
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nothing remarkable about it. Undoubtedly Ihe most interesting of 
his three works is the Jrte da Lingua Canarim. It was published 
after his _death, after undergoing considerable revision at the 
hands of Padre Diogo Eibt-iro and four other members of the 
Society, m 1649. It was printed at the St. Ignatius Coller^e, at 
aacho , preceded by the imprimatur of ti.e Provincial, .^fanoel 
Barradas, with tlie consent of the Praeposi.us General, the very 
Eev. Mutio Viteleschi, This grammar was re-edited in 1857 
Southwell, speaking of this book, says “ Idioma illius gentis per- 
fechssime coluit. Plures libros concanica lingua ah aliis antea com- 
posites partim emendavit ex mandate snperiorum, partim auxit ” 

But from an hist -rical point of view the most important of this 
Englishman’s literary remains is a letter, in English, written from 
(toa^tohis father Mr. Thomas Stephens, dated the lOih of November 
1 o7J. It is found in the Hakluvt collection of Voyages. It is also 
said that he wrote another letter to his brother, Richard Steoheuse 
dated the 4th of November 1579. Plis letters are said to have roused 
gre.at enthusiasm in England for trading directly with India, Philip 

Anderson in his English in TF^sfem J«cKa, etc., says : “Thomas 

Stephens is the first Englishman of whom we are sure that he visited 
the ’Western shores of India. Wlien there, he was only known as a 
Jesuit, but lie had been originally educated at New College, Oxford. 
On the 4th of April (5th?) 1579 he sailed from Lisbon, and the 
following (November October?) reached Goa, where he lived many 
years. A letter which he wrote to his father, a London merchant, 
soon after his arrival, is printed in Hakluyt collection of 'Voyages. 

“ It not only contains a particular and interesting description of his 
perilous navigation round the Cape, but many sage remarks are 
made in quite a mercantile spirit on the state of Portuguese trade 
of which he evidently desires that his countrymen should obtain a 
share. The reader is surprised to find a Roman ecclesiastic entering 
with such eagerness and penetration into commercial affairs. Prob- 
ably Stephens’s advices were the strongest inducements which London 
merchants had been offered to embark in Indian speculations, and 
certainly they began from this period to fit out expeditions for the 
East,” pp. 3-4. 

Baron 'Walckenaer, in his Eistoire Geiierale des Voijages, says 
“^Ce fut au retour de Stephens que les Anglais, compreuant par ses 
recits et ses observations combien ils avaient n^gligi leurs avantao-es, 
depuisque le Portugal accumnlait des trfsors auxquels toute^les 
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nations de V Europe avaient les nicmes droits (rasj)ircr, s’emflamme^ 
rent des deux i^nissantes passions de V inter 't et de la gloire, ot pr'o 
tendirent a des biens dont on ne pouvait du raoins refuser Ic Jjartagod^ 
But Stephens never returned to England, which fact seems to have 
been made known to him later on; for he adds “ Mais ii parait 

, * • qu’il etait jesaite et qu’ii passa mbme le reste de sa vie 

an college de Goa.*' 

In 1583, four English merchants, Ralph Fitch, John N’ewbury, 
Leeds and Storie went out to India overland as private mercantile ad- 
venturers by the route which Cmsar Frederick had followed. The 
foct that they were engaged in trade was sufficient to cause the Por- 
tuguese Government to arrest tl'.em as interlopers and pirates at 
Ormuz and to throw them into' prison. In the end Newbury settled 
down as a shopkeeper at Goa, although Fitch says he went home 
through Persia. Leeds entered the service of the Great Moghal, 
as a jeweller, and Fitcii, after travelling through Ceylon, Bengal, 
Burma, Pegu, Siam and Malacca returned to England, lie 
the first Englishman in the reigu of Queen Elizabeth wlio travelled 
so long, from 1583 to 1691, and preceded by some years the for- 
mation of the East India Company. Storie, who was an artist, obtain- 
ed his liberty by becoming a Roman Catholic, wliile the three others 
were allo'wed to go at large on their procuring personal securities. 
Storie at last left the Jesuits and married a half-caste woman in Goa. 
Ralph Fitch, who with his companions had been sent to the East at 
the charge of Sir Edward Osborne and Mr. Richard Staper reachll 
England in 1591 and gave an account of the great wealth, resources 
and lucrative trade of India. This induced the English merchants 
to form an association in 1599 for developing the trade with, the East 
Indies, and in the following year, IfiOO, the first patent or charter of 
incorporation was issued, granting the monopoly for 15 jrears, A 
second East India Company was founded ia 1698, and, four years' 
later, was united to the first one. ^ 

Ml these English travellers. state that Thomas Stephens was a tree 
friend to his countrymen. Indeed he seems to have been a friend 
to all foreigners, for Pyrard de Laval, who was a prisoner as well 
in Goa m 1608, mentions him as such. But the jealousy of the 
Portugnose against foreign interlopers, both then and at the time 
o the diplomatic influence of the brothers Shirley in Persia 
when the idea of free trade was not even conceived of, was as’ 
natural as about the middle of the last century when it was prevail- 
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ing fiercely aniODg tlie Eiiglisliin Bombay. Anqueiil do Perron ia 
bis ^end Amsta^ VoL I.,pp. 400, eiseq^ referring to bis visit to Bom- 
bay in April 1761, %vrites : — ‘^Daring the last days wbicli I passed at 
Bombay I bad several conversations with Mr. Spencer on the settle* 
mcnts of Enropeaiis in India . , . Notwitbstanding tbe moder- 
ation; and strict booesty which guarded bis conversation, I believed 
be was of opinion that the preeminence and even tbe extension of 
commerce, in a nation different from bis own, was a sort of crime/^ 
That is, in short, the history of all monopolies. 

Eeturiiing to Thomas Stephens, Newbury, in a letter to Sir Francis, 
Walsingbam, Secretary to Queen llizabeth, speaking of Stephens 
writes, ‘^Whoever heard of Englishmen at Goa before now ? ” And 
Raikes in bis Englishman in India^ quoting this passage from New- 
bury, adds ^‘But tbe time was approaching v/hen Englishmen were 
to be beard of not only at Goa, but in every part and in every city 
of India until their power stretched from Ceylon to the Indus.’’ 

About tbe death of Thomas Stephens, Julius Cordara in his Hisloria 
Soc, JesUf writes: — P. Stephanus natione anglus, quern enm Thoma 
Pardo receptum in societatem docnimiis libro hujus historiae primo, 
numerabnt vitm annos septuaginta, hnjusqiie temporis majorem 
partem, annos scilicet quadraginta, exco]endis Salsettarum novalibus 
perqnam utiliterimpenderet, Gentis linguam, quam canarinam vocant, 
adeo colebat, ut hujus artem .conscripserit . .... Incidit 

ejus obitus, nescio quo casu, Goae.” 

xAiiderson in his English in Western India informs us that only- 
one letter from Thomas Stephens to his father, a London merchant, 
caused amazement to tiie people that “a Homan ecclesiastic should 
enter with such eagerness and penetration into commercial affairs ’’and 
that “ his advices were the strongest inducements which London mer- 
chants had been offered to embark in Indian speculations and Raikes 
in his Englishman in India adds unfortunately we have no more 
letters from this quaint Jesuit of Wiltshire.” But one letter w^as 
certainly more than enough for all the mischief wrought. The fact 
is that his letter created rivalry in Europe and jealousy in India. 
And Stephens seems to have repented of what he had done, and on 
his death-bed confessed that the Portuguese were too confident and 
unsuspicious to admit foreigners into their Indian settlements. 

The Gov«nor, Fernao de Albuquerque, writing to the King Philip 
III. of Spain, on the 14t.h of February 1620, says: — It is not con- 
venient for the service of Your Majesty to have foreign prelates here^ 
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Bor for tilic foreign members of tlie Society of Jesus to come to these 
missions. This is so true that an English priest of holy life while 
on his death-bed in the professed house of the Society in this city 
said an hour before he died that the Portuguese were too suspectless 
in admitting foreigners into this State. From the quality of this 
priest and the hour he was in, ojie paid much attention to what he 
said. He did not declare whether his words were applicable to the 
religious alone, but I believe that he meant both the ecclesiastics and the 
laymen* See JEnsaio Ilistorico da Lingua Ooncan% by J * IL da Cunha 
Rivara, p. 204. Such are the results of “the wretched education, 
and the wretched social arrangements/’ as Stuart Mill says in his 
Etkics, “ which we wrongly call Christian civilisation. It is practically 
strife and hatred, although in theory one professes love and charity,^’ 

Thomas Stephens’s repentance must have been sincere ; for after 
the latter he wrote to his father on the 10th of November 1579, about 
a fortnight after his arrival in Goa, he does not seem to have held 
any more inducements to London merchants to embark in Indian 
speculations, although he lived forty years there and died in 1619, aged 
seventy, a few months before his last message or dying words were 
communicated, on the 14thof February 1620, by the Governor Fernao 
de Albuquerque to the King Philip III. of Spain, 

Fernao de Albuquerque is another charming personality. He was 
very old at the time he was appointed Governor of India, but he was 
an experienced and practical man, who had spent many years of hfs 
life in the East. Ills letters to the King are in a style which is 
terse, forcible and convincing. He died in Goa after governing the 
State of India for three years on the 29th of January 1623, and was 
buried in the chancel of the Church of Our Lady of Serra. During 
his time Ormuz was lost, and this caused him much grief and most 
probably hastened his end. 

Before dismissing the subject of Thomas Stephens “ the quaint 
Jesuit of Wiltshire and the first Englishman in India, it may be 
worth while to trace, without stepping beyond the province of 
historical criticism, to the spirit of his letter, the inception of the 
material ambition of his countrymen, in regard to India as well 
as the unprovoked descent of the combined Dutch and English fleets 
upon the island of Bombay on the 14th of October 1620, when two 
Christian nations of Europe, with the fixed idea of seizing by force 
the settlement of a third Christian nation of Europe, landed on the 
island of Bombay. 


Wliaterer iloubts may exist as to the ^wtHenticity of the recanis 
of tiiis cAToitj there is no denying the fact that the Dtitcli were in 
the liabit of harassing the people of Bombay. Antonio Bocarro 
in 163-1: refers to it along mith the piracies of the pcu^fis or ■padfm% 
the small trading vessels of the Maiabars. The joint invasion of the 
Dutch and English in great sti^ength -withotit the people being able to' 
resist them may perhaps be the one referred to l^y Antonio iiucarro, 
Antonio Bocarro, one of the successors of the oificial annalisi, 
Diogo do Couto, who died in 1616, wrote his Livro das plardas, etc., 
in 1634, illustrating it with designsof the Portuguese fortresses io. the 
East Indies, lie was appointed Becords-keeper of India (Torre do 
Tombd) and chronicler in 1G3L He describes Bombay, or Aiom bairn 
as he calls it, in 1634, under the heading of ^‘Description of the Bar 
and Port of Mombaim as follows : — 

Mombaim is a broader and deeper river than any in this Stale of 
His .Majesty, It lies 8 leagues to the south of Basseiii and to the north 
' of Chaub This river is of salt-water, through which many rivers 
and creeks from that region disembogue into the sea. There are no 
sand-banks, shoals nor ehallows, except a rocky ridge which juts out 
from the land-point south-wards, and extends half a league to the 
sea. It is all under rocks, and though slightly visible wdiere it be- 
gins on land, it soon conceals itself under water and runs shailo^v for 
half a league, so that if a vessel fails to take heed is sure to run 
against it. This river of Mombaim is two leagues tvide at tlic en- 
trance, but soon narrows itself inwards, though not much. Coming 
from without across the bar one must steer north-eastwards, keep- 
ing clear on the seaside from the islet named CandiP^ anti sail at the 
depth of 8 fathoms through the middle of the canal. 

On entering Mombaim there is on the left, a little less than a ipiar- 
ter of a league from the bar point, a bastion (or battery) situated 
oil the margin of the river, which has not more than a square plat- 
form of about 10 walking paces, on which are planted two iron 
pieces of ordnance, of spoon, each of 2 pounds of iron shots, which 
play only seawards. 

On the land side there are the houses of the Fazadarf lord of 


^Candil wag iuthe time of Geraid Aungier in 166 S culled Colon and later on 
Old Wotnan’s Maud, probably from Kolvan or Koli bamiefe, aud now Colaba. 

t Vazadar is probably derived from Vutundur, .from the Mura tin 
{mtan) or the Peraiau j {va4an^, hcrediiarr property or righfc.su 
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{lie manor (sonhorio) of tlie Cassabe’^'^ which means a town or Til« 
ing-e of Moia bairn. There is no soldier or bombardier in this bas- 
tinu (ur batter}')? nor anything for its defence, except what the lord 
of ihc manor supplies it with at his own expense, without any charge 
io the R.oyal Treasury. 

‘‘The small and scattered population of Bombaim consists of eleven 
Portiigaese families or married men (casados). These together 
with the native blacks make up 70 musqiieteers, all very good men 
of arms. They are needful there as a means of precaution against 
the jxmbs and their repeated attacks, as well as against the Dutch, 
who landed there once with so great a power that the town people 
were unable to prevent it. 

.“The Count Viceroy sent three Ministersf to fortify this bay in 
order to stop the incursions of the .European foes. They, having 
observed and considered everything, found tliat the breadth of the 
port was so lai-ge and broader still in some parts inwards and clear 
(limjw) that there was no place (pamym) for building a fort to 
defend the entrance.” 0 Chrohista de. Ti^sufxry^ Vol. TIL, pp« 259-260. 

Antonio Bocarro describes also the Karanja and Elephanta islands, 
along with the other districts of the province ol: Bassein. The 
Karanja fort was commanded in 1634 by a nolileman, Fernao Sampaio 
da Ounba, He was appointed captain for life on a salary of 30,000 
reis or 100 xerafins. He was also tbe proprietor of the Elephanta 
islaiitl. ?fhe garrison, o. insisted of six European soldiers and one 
bombardier, who were paid tlieir ciuarterage and provender; and 
live p<dc-' \vho were paid their w.'ua.'ai'as, amounting to 480 pardaos. 
That w'as the only expense the Portuguese Government defrayed in 
the Knrnuja island, which yielded annually several thousand pardaos 
to tbe Uoyiil Treasuryn Next to Sdlsettc it was the granary of Bom- 
bay. 

The words piaes and mnxaras require explanation. The 
early .Portuguese chronicles are full of many such vernacular terms 
introduced into their language. Some of these words were originally 

^ Cassabe is the Marc^thi (Kasab?!) or Persian, (lui&la) a 

small town or the principal place of n district. 

t The Count Viceroy was Coude de Linhares, D. Miguel de Noronha, wdiose 
rule oxitmded from the 23ncl of October 1629 to the 8th of December 1635. 

'llae ihrcc miiiistors were Bom Francisco cle Monra, Captain of the City 
Cxou, Gon^alo Pinto da Fonseca, Chancellor of the State of India, and Jose 
Pinto -Pereira, iSnpnriiifOnilent ot the General .'Etitale-* of Goa. 


Persian, adcjpted in course ol' time itao the Buf 

win eh is now represented by ??..¥, another word Tor fll'q'ff (s/n).di) 

footman’ is traced to a Portuguese sourcej the word or piua 
iiieaning % keeper’, or ^ watchman.’ is the Persian 

{maslulhara) which in i\Iaruthi is written g*^r^r {;‘ra%islmrii) meaning 
^ pay/ ‘salary’, or ‘stipend/ as explained at p. 89. 

Eocarro describes the Elephanta island thus; — “The island of the 
elephant which is described in the plant is two leagues in erreuit. The 
lord of the island, who is the above named captain of Karanja, Ijad 
built there a tower which shows itself for its defence against the panU. 
which cruise thereabout. On the top of it there is a mast, which 
unrolls a flag when there are pai^os as a signal to vessels sailing in 
those parts, which has prevented their making seizures. There is 
in this island a pagoda, called of the elephant, which is an extra- 
ordinarily magnificent work. It is hewn out of a whole stone-hili 
with the pickaxe {pki/o'). It is a very high house of more than 
200 paces round. It has thrust into it at a proportional distance 
coiiimos of t:he same stone with figures of animals carved with the 
burin with great perfection. There are also many other figures 
in diverse parts and secret chambers {reiretes de cmnaras) all made 
with the pick-axe on the living rock. On the other side there 
are two open window^s, through which the light of the sky enters. 
All this is carved with such minuteness and curiosity as if it were 
of wood rather than of marble stone. It is impossible to relate in 
particular the quantity of the figures, their positions and features, 
and of the secret chambers, rooms, recesses and receptacles (buracos 
e ahnarios). One cannot imagine the form in which it is repre- 
sented without seeing it. There is ah.o a large and deej) tank of 
water, witho-ut which the heathens of this East never build their 
pagodas ; because among their other abominations they believe that 
water purifies and cleanses them. Thus if the proprietor of this 
island were not a Portuguese, or if he allowed the heathens to make 
pilgrimages to this pagoda, even by imposing some tux for this pur- 
pose, very great would be the concourse of the heathens ((jentios)^ 
who would come thither, because the superstition with which tiiey 
venerate it is remarkable. ” — Ibnl.^ pp. 261-262. 

Garcia da Orta was the first Portuguese author who wrote a more 
or less precise description of the famous Elephanta cave-temple, his 
description being written in 1534. The next account was that of D. Joao 
de Castro in 1538-39, then comes Diogo do Cento’s description in 1595-. 
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ir»03, and laKtl\ ihnt of Antonio Bocfirro in 1034, This nriicr n^Vr;- 
twice to I'inroti wdiicli is an Indian word. It is now called 
being a low broad built craft from 10 to 30 tons, carrying a siogie 
lateen sail, and remarkably swift in going round. It was tlie boat of 
the Malabar pirates. There is another kind of boat resembling it 
somewhat in pronunciation, but quite different in construction. It 
is called halao. This is a dishing boat peculiar to the Kotikan coast. 
At the time the Bombay harbour was full of fishing stakes of the Kolis^ 
— fishing being then the only industry besides the cnltivation of the 
coco, areca-nut and rice — the place for mooring these boats was just in 
the little creek or arm of the sea bet-ween the Bombay and Colaba is- 
lands which existed there long before its reclamation, and the build-" 
ing of the Colaba causeway about the middle of the present century. 
It was then called Padav-bandar, which in course of time became Polo 
and now Apollo Bandar. 

The road leading from this Fadav-bandar, called later m Palva-ban - 
dar, through the broad Esplanade to Grirgaum, was then called Paiva 
road. As late as i860 this long street, which is now named Cirgaiini 
road, was simply Paiva road. Apollo is tlius a transt'ormatioii ol' 
Padav, after passing through the intermediate stages of Paiva and 
Polo. It*seems improbable that any one should ha\|i ever thought 
of giving such a mythological name as Apollo to the prosaic Bom- 
bay landing-gToimd without there being a previous indigenous source 
for such a designation. 

After tlie English joint occupation of the Bombay island for one 
day, on the lofJi of October I6«6, we are told that it was not until 
1640 that tlie Surat Council brought Bombay to the notice of the 
Dirt'ctors in London as the best place on the Western coast of 
India for a station of the Company. (See Bruce's Amah, I., 336.) 
It was suggested again in 1652 that Bombay and Bassein should 
be bought from the Portuguese (IbicL, 1472). In 1654 in an 
address to Oliver Cromwell, the Company mentioned Bassein and Bom- 
bay as the most suitable places for an English settlement in India (loirL 
L, p. 488). Oliveira Martins in his Bistona (h Fortuged (Lisbon 1879, 
]). 12) says that two ineifectual attempts were made during the 
protectorate oi‘ Oliver Cromwell to get possession of the island. (See 
my memoir “ On the nifirriage of the lufauta D. Catharlna of Por- 
tugal with Charles I L of Great Britain, her Medals and Portraits 
in the Joiiriial of iL //. oj the Royal AsUdk iSociety^ Yoi. XV IL 
pp. 137, et seq.) 
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Agiiiu iu 1(^59 the Surat Council recommended to the Directors tluil 
an application should he made to the King of Portugal to cede some 
place oil the west coast, Danda-Rajapari, Bombay or Yersora, 
Bruce’s Annals 1,548. But Danda Rajapuri was not Portuguese, and 
perhaps Chaul was meant. And linaliy on the 7th of December 1661, 
in a letter which must have crossed the Directors' letter telling of 
the cession of Bomba}^ the President at Surat w'vote that, “ unless a 
station could be obtained which would place the Company's servants 
out of the reach of the Moghal and Sivaji and render them inde- 
pendent of the overbearing Dutch, it would be more prudent to bring 
olf their property and servants, than leave them exposed to continual 
risks and dangers." {Ibid. II., Ill, and the Bombay Gazetteer 
Vol. Xni, Pt, n, p. 472.) There was poetical justice in this, 
I'he old allies of the joint occupation of Bombay had fallen out, for 
they never were real friends. It is said that it was the isolated position 
rather than its harbour that made the English covet Bombay, which 
liarboiir wus considered then, and until a much later date to be too 
big Ibr the trade and shipping of those days. But the Count of Lirthares 
writing to the King on the 4th of December 1G30, says : — The gal- 
leons are moored (siirtus) at Panelim (in the iMandovi river at Goa) 
where they are ruined by the rains (cornklo pola hriima)^ and it 
costs a great deal to keep them iu repairs, although it is the best place 
1 kno\v of for safety. Monnugao is thought of only in case of need, 
and when the bar is closed. But from pvhat I have hoard Bom bairn 
is alone good for them, there being a fort capable to protect them." 
Arch, Port, Orient., Voi YL, Doe., 566. 

The six years of the Count of Linhares's viceroyalty w’ere in reality 
the moist remarkable period in the Indian annals as a reaction against 
the forces of bTature and the rapacity of man to oven Ii row the 
Titan. But it was of no avail, as corruption had taken deep root and 
become chronic. It had begun fifty years before on the field oi’ 
El‘Kasr-el-Kebir (Alcacer Quebir) which w-itiiessed the vanisliing of 
ill! national hopes in the disappearance of the last King of the House 
ofAviz. The cycle of the golden and heroic age of Portugal liad 
been closed by that terrible disaster which resulted in the annexa- 
tion of Portugal by Philip II. of Spain. The captivity of sixty 
years, from 1580 to 164.0, that followed the disaster proved fatal in 
many other ways than the disappearance of the national dynasty^ 
chieilj because the interests of Portugal in Asia were subordiuaied 
to those of Spado in Europe. 
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At the begiuuing of this captivity the 12th viceroy -K Liiiz de 
Atiiayde, Goiuit of Athouguia, had fought with indoniitabie valour 
agdtnst the two Indian enemies — one external and the other internal — » 
the treacherous Mahomedan magnates and the fanatic priests and 
Inquisitors. But they were withal less dangerous than tlie European 
enemies now coming to the East to wrest from tlic Purtiigunse their 
maritime and commercial supi'emacy. The Count of Athoiiguia's 
energetic rule succeeded in restoring for a while some of its old vigoui’y 
to be lost again within a decade. The supremacy of Spain on the 
high seas was shattered hy the destruction of the Invincible 
Armada in 1588, which also ruined the nav?il power of Portugal. 
The merchants of Antwerp then saw their opportunity for establish- 
ing a direct trade with India, the result being that as a portion of 
the Spanish dominions, Portugal had also to suffer defeat from the 
enemies of Spain. 

The Dutch were, it is true, a little later than the English in trying 
to get to the East, but they had already, owing to their early (estab- 
lished commercial relations with India through Lisbon, siicecedod in 
obtaining a footing there before the English. For the i h,)rfcvigiiese fleets 
had up to then been content to bring the products ol: tlie .East to 
Ijisbon, where merchant ships from the United Provinces used to resort, 
and carry the merchandise for distribution • throughout northern 
Europe. (See the rare work in 10 Uolumes, Ilcch-uI cAi* Vojjar/es 
et(\^ published at Rouen in 1725.) 

The English had begun as early as tlie reign of Henry YIIL to 
participate in the Indian trade, but they had attempted to reach India 
by the roundabout ways of the north-west and north-east passngfts. The 
Dutch also after having been exeduded by Charles V. and his successor 
Philip IL, from extending their trade to the East, had tried to dis- 
cover a new route to China, They undertook to reach the shores of 
that country hy sailing along the northern boundaries of Europe, 
through the Arctic Ocean, and then descend southwards through 
the Straits of Behering, a feat that was reserved to be aeeomplisbcd 
only in the last quarter of the present century by the intrepid Nor- 
denskjold in his >‘ Vega.’^ 

Like the Erjglish the Diitcli at hrst avoided interfcresico with the 
Portuguese rights under the Papal Bull of Alcxafulcr XL of the year 
34d8y and also the 'Spanish cruisers. But finally tlnw sent their 
ships in 1595, when Cornelius Hoxitmnn, who had once lieen em- 
ployed as a pilot by the Portuguese in India, h‘d a Dutch licet round 
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the C.'a|ie of Good Hope to the Bast. Alter this happy result the 
English projected their East India Company. Thus first the But A? 
then the English , and other foreign nations also, as we shall see 
presently, contended for a share in the Indian trade, and eventu- 
ally destroyed the Portuguese power in the East. Although the 
Dutch and English were not always on good terms, their enmity 
suddenly ceiised or turned into friendship whenever there was a 
chance of plundering the Portiignese, as in the case of the invasion 
cf Boinhay on the 14th of October 1626. 

In 1603 the Dutch, with a large force from Europe, first attempt- 
ed to dislodge the Portuguese from their settlement of Mozam- 
bique and of Goa, but failed in both. In 1622 the English, join- 
ing With the Persians, attacked and captured Orrnnz from the 
Portuguese, obtaining from Shah Abbas a grant in perpetuity of 
I'laff the customs of Gambroon. In 1635 the Dutch expelled the 
Portuguese from their factories on the Indian coasts and at the 
P^oint de Galle, and when in the year 1640 in which they lost 
their city of Malacca, Portugal again became a separate sove- 
reignty or kingdom, the Dutcli aiul the En.giish together had possessed 
themselves of the trade of the East, of many of their best settlements ^ 
and the dominion of the Portuguese was w'ithering invay as rapidly 
as it had sprung up. They were now, in the words of Shakespeare — 
Sick in the worlcHs regard, wretched and low/’ 

In addition to these European foes, another powerful enemy arose 
in India. In 1630 a treaty was signed l)etweeu the Viceroy and 
Slulh Jehiin through the Nawuib of Surat, to expel the Dutch and 
English from Surat, Broach and Kmnbay, See O Ckronida do 
Tissuarify YoL IV., pp. 75-76. But in 1633, Azim Khan, Governor 
of Bengal, having received orders from Shah Jehaii to expel the 
idolaters (Portuguese) from his dominions ” seized tiie Portuguese fort 
at Hugh, under the command of Miguel Rodrigues, and its defenders, 
after a brave resistance, w^ere driven out of Bengal. It is said that 
none of them was personally ill-treated, but their ‘‘idols’^ were broken. 
This w'as a iiiuil blow to the Portuguese prestige in Indin, 

The Count oi Linhares had two great difficulties to c-mtend with 
within bis own territory ; the absolute want of soldiers and the super- 
abundance of monks and priests. On Philip lY. of Spain writing to 
the Viceroy, on the 10th of December 1633, thanking him for what he 
had done, in equipping armed fleets and, fitting out expeditions against 
so many cuernies, the Viceroy, on the 29lh of November 1634, replied 
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is of great importance to send fleets to tin' parts your 
lyWesty points out ; but how can I equip thorn, sire, if jour Majesty 
sen Js me no men for them To garrison the forts they possessed 
then he had the need of at least 7,000 soldiers, not to speak of the 
need of sailors; while he had actually not more than d,00O men in all. 
Then he adds: — ‘^The religious alone have increased. Now, sire, 
what help can I render to all this, so urgently needed, ai a time 
■when the enemies from Europe have doubled their resources, and the 
natives show them love, because they iind tliern to be powerful, and 
disaffectit)!! to us because we are decayed See 0 CJtron'ida< de. 
Tissnarij, VoL IIL, pp-. 271-272. 

As for the religious the Yiceroy ■writes of the Jesuits in Bombay as 
follows: — “The priests of tlie Society possess in the north a village 
called Bandora, It is a bar through which boats enter. It is usnal 
to smuggle goods throuijh it without paying d\ities to } our Majesty 
Treasury, While some of your Majesty’s vessels were entering tlie bat 
they (the priests) threw often bomb-shells on them. ” 

“111 this village, as well as in others, the priests make semsiae,r' 
and/ymc6* (land revenue re^ulatimis) as th^w like, 1 did not allow 
them to recover from your Majesty’s vassals any duties except such 
as were mentioned in the public records. ” {lOid,, Yol II., p. 71.) 

The Dutcii and the English were for the early years of the 17tii 
century rivals in the Indian trade ; but On the 9fch of June 1620 a treaty 
of peace having been signed between the two companies great re- 
joicings took place. In the same year Van den Broeek was appoint- 
ed Chief and Director of the Dafcch factories in Arabia, Persia and 
India. From the date named the two Companies b^an to act together 
in assailing the Portuguese. The first j(unt attack took place in 1623. 
MTien it became known that eight Portuguese galleons 'were in the 
Persian Gulf, the two rival companies furnished four ships each, and 
sent an expedition on the 18th of November 1623. But they failed to 
capture any of them and returned to Surat on the 17th of B^farcli 
1624. The Dutch lost, on the contrary, their commander, Albert 
Becker, who was killed by a cannon ball. The next joint attack was 
on Bombay two years later, with the result we already know. 


Smrstaes is a Marathi name for a tax of 1 4 per cent, from (am'd) 
(ouo a;u<{ a quarter). 

Fowc.v are regulations ftw the band and Ei'vcuue Sofitlonionf . H \h derived 
from Arc, a land-tax or <]nit.rcut. 
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While this struggle of the Porttigizese with the Dutch and .Eoglish 
was going, OB, the King of Bijapur was in 1686 negotiating 
■peace on the one hand with the Dutch and English to turn 
guese out of Goa, and receiving on the other ambassadors from^S^ Por- 
tuguese Viceroy to turn the English out oE Baticala (Bathkal). About 
the same time the Viceroy was reporting to the King the arri?ai of 
the French vessels in the Indian Ocean, thus adding another European 
competitor to the Eastern trade. Towards the end of this period 
the Genoese also appear to have made an attempt to have a share in 
this trade. Some Genoese merchants under Letters Patent from the 
Duke and Senate of their city had equipped two large ships which, 
sailed to India, but they were captured by the Butch. Besides these 
there was the Danish East India Company also trying to get a por- 
tion of the Indo-European trade. 

At last tlie Portuguese seeing that they had no friends iior allies, 
neither among the natives nor among the Europeans, sought to make 
treaties of peace and commerce with the latter. Such treaties were 
actually concluded in 1641 both with the English and the Dutch, 
but the hopes of peace were never realised. Such was the general 
condition of India about the middle of the 17th century, and Por- 
tugal in Europe was surrounded by enemies just as much as in India. 
Spain was naturally hostile, nor was the Papal Court more friendly. 
The King, D. Joao IV. was perplexed, and in his despair had expressed 
a willingness to resign the throne to a French prince who should 
bring ample and powerful assistance to his country from France. 
But this strange offer of abdication was never carried out. Amidst his 
perplexities the King had nevertheless a prize to offer to one who 
should help him in his difficulties. This prke was nothing less 
than the hand of his beloved daughter, the Infanta D. Catharina 
de Braganca. The Cardinal Mazarin had an agent in Lisbon, 
Le Chevalier de Jant^ through whom the ambitious Cardinal was 
trying to get as much as he could from Portugal, while preventing 
her from making peace at any price with Spain, with which country 
France was then at war» Some years were thus spent in devising 
and maturing various schemes, too long to enumerate here, until D. 
JoaoIV. died, on the 6th of November 1656. On the accession of 
liis son, AfTonso YL, his mother^ D. Luiza de Gusrnao, daughter of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, became the sole regent. She too was 
anxious for a close alliance with France, when the signature of the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659, with a secret article to the effect 
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that France would abandon the Portuguese, remOFed all hope and 
induced her to seek another alliance elsewhere. 

The Infanta Catharina, who had hitherto been destined to be the 
Kojal bride of Louis XIV. of France, was now to be bestowed as a 
prize on the prince who should best be enabled to assist her country 
against the Spanish aggression at home and the Dutch invasion 
abroad, D. Catharina was born on the 25th of November 1638. 
This date has been considered auspicious in the annals of the kingdom. 
In the Christian calendar it is dedicated to St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, virgin and martyr. It was on the 25th of November 1510 
that Goa was re-captured by the great Affonso de Albuquerque from 
the Sultan of Bijupur, and St. Catherine declared to be its patron 
Saint. It was to this Saint that the Cathedral Church of Goa was 
dedicated, and her heraldic wheel constitutes even now a leading 
emblem in the coat-of-arras of the Senate and the Metropolitan 
and Primical See of Goa. It is her wheel also that is seen engraven 
on the reverse of many an early coin of Portuguese India. See my 
Indo-Fortuguese Ntmismatics^ p. 10. It was also on the same date 
ill 1640 that her father was offered the crown of Portugal, of which 
his family had been deprived by Spain for sixty long wearisome years, 
whereupon he headed the revolt which ended in the independence 
of his country. 

From this circumstance the Duke of Bragan 9 a regarded with 
a superstitious veneration this date, and named after the saint of the 
day his daughter, who was henceforward considered to be a pledge of 
good fortune for the new dynasty. The king loved his daughter 
tenderly, and as a token of his affection a grant was executed, just 
before his death, in 1 656, bestowing on her the island of Madeira, the 
city of Lamego, and the town of Moura. Besides these, some other 
places and revenues were given to her, provided that on her marriage 
out of the kingdom she should relinquish them, receiving instead an 
equivalent value from the Crown. 

While D, Joao IV was alive it had been proposed that the Infanta 
should marry D, Joao of Austria. Such a project had gained the 
good will of Spain and of the Holy See, but it was strongly objected to 
by the nation. Then she was to marry Louis XIY, but as he was a 
minor the negotiations were carried on between the Cardinal Mazarin 
and a, Portuguese envoy, who happened to be an Irish Monk, a man 
ot learning and influence, but clumsy and maladroit^ not being 
sufficiently skilful to -cope with the Machiavellian finem and artifice 
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?)f the acute Cardinal, who was playing Portugal against Spain, as 
was noted at the time by the Spanish Minister, D* Luis de Haro* 

■ In the meantime Lods XIV married the Spanish Infanta, Maria 
Theresa, a daughter of Philip IV, who was to renounce her claims to 
Spanish succession, if her dowry was paid. This condition the Cardinal 
Mazarin thought would never be carried oat from the emptiness of the 
Spanish Exchequer. The Portuguese negotiator, the Irish Monk, had 
been authorised by the Queen-Eegent and her GoTernment to offer 
to the King of France the same dowry, that was eventually accepted 
by Charles II of Great Britain, except the island of Bombay, 

The Irishman’s name was Daniel O’ Daly, and he was born in 1595 
at Killtarcon, in the county of Kerry in -Munster. . :/He was. the son 
.of , Cornell us O’ Dal}^, an officer in the regiment -■.comniarided by the 
Earl of 'Desmond, He left Ireland with his family on acemiiiv of the- 
.persecutions of the Catholics during the reign of .Queen Elizabeth, 
and after spending some time in Louvain and in Madrid, where young 
.Daniel- 0 ’Daly, professed -into the Order 'of 'the Dominicans, went , 
to Lisbon. He changed bis name into Frey Domingos do Roznrio, 
and acquired by degrees considerable importance iu the highest 
circles of the Lisbon society. The change of name, liowa-cer, appears 
to have taken place earlier, on his entering into the Order of St. 
Dominic. 

Frey Domingos do Eozario belonged to the Dominican province of 
Castelia. He was offered the mitre of the Primate of the East and 
some bishoprics both by Philip III of Spain and I). Kao IV of 
Portugal, but he refused all, accepting at last that of the See of 
Coimbra. See Touron^s des Jionmies ilhistres de Vcrdre de 

iS. Dominique, Vol. lY., p. 801, And Fr. Pedro Moateiro’s Claustra 
Dominicano. 1-3, c. 

Although so clever as a priest he failed most egregiously as a 
diplomatist. M. de la Ciye in his Ristmre Ghierale de Fortugd, 
Paris, 1735, vol. VIIL, p. 453, saysof him Ce Pore Dominique 
dtt Bosaire, Islandois de nation. . . ce moine echoua dans toutes ses 
negociations.” Pinheiro Chagas in his Eutoria de Portugal refers to 
him as Fr. Domingos do Rozario, an Irishman, and the Viscount de • 
Sanches de Baena in his Rotas e doenmentos inexliios gives further 
details of his life and work for more than half a century. 

When D. Luiza, the widow of D Joao IV., despatched the 
Irishman to Paris as her envoy for negotiating the marriage, he was^ 
^aent^mpanied by other emissaries^ inciuding a Jew who, notwithstanding 
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tbe penalties attached to his proscribed faith in Port n gal, was, from 
the circumstance of the men of his race being able agents, employed 
in this errand. But Daniel O^Baly or Fr. Domingos do liozario waSs 
doubtless, the most conspicuous among them all. 

On his return from France to the Court of Lisbon, the Irish priest 
became the confessor of the Queen-Begent. Such a post in a royal 
lioiisehoid carries great influence with it, and becomes often the 
arbiter in many a domestic arrangement. The Queen was so pleased 
with Fr. Domingos, notwithstanding his failure in the marriage nego- 
tiations in France, that she granted him lands and money to build 
two colleges for the Dominicans, one called Corpo Santo for the Monks 
and the other called Bom Successo for the Nuns, 

^But it seems after all that the Irish priest was not entirely devoid 
of some diplomatic tact. His eclionement^ as M. de la Clede calls it, 
or falling through of the negotiations for the marriage of the Infanta 
with the future Boi Soleil of France, had not certainly disheartened 
him. He had already met with, and known intimately, Charles 
Stuart at the French Court, where the young prince was then an exile, 
but on the point of being restored to the kingdom of Great Britain. 
Charles II liked the Irish priest, and after his marriage invited him 
^0 proceed to England as confessor of the Infanta, a flattering invita- 
tion which, however, he declined. Fr. Domingos was then an old man, 
and the last thing he did in his life was to publish a work in Latin of 
a genealogical character. He died on the SOth of June 1662. 

Fr. Domingos proposed to the Queen of Portugal a matrimonial 
and political alliance wdth England. This proposal met with a cordial 
approval from D. Luiza, notwithstanding the difference in religion of 
the two high contracting parties. Misfortune is said to have often 
the power to combine diverse destinies. We know that there is no 
greater woe than to be mindful of the happy times when misfortune 
befalls one, as Dante beautifully expresses it : — 

‘‘ Nessun maggior dolore, 

Cbe ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria/^ 

Inf. 0. V,, 12142B. 

There is, however, always some comfort to the wretched in having 
partners in their misery, as says the proverb — Solamen miseris socim 
Jiahuisse doloris, 

D. Luiza and her husband had suffered from the Spanish yoke for 
sixty mournful years, during which time the sovereignty of the rightful 
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heir to, tlie house of Aviz had been usurped. Tlie Storts had, on 
their side, been the victims of a revolution. After twenty years of civii 
war and a hateful protectorate Charles II had just returned to the 
throne of his father. Their misfortunes had thus naturally drawn 
them towards each other. A bond of sympathy, a lick of mntiml 
regard had existed between the two dynasties—tbe Stuarts and the 
Bragan9as--which was in itself a powerful incentive to the matrimo- 
niai and political alliance which soon after took place. 

We are now fast approaching the remarkable epoch when Bombay 
saw the exchange of one sovereignty for another. It was a good 
luck for this island to pass from the hands of a nation that was oo 
the wane to those of another that was just waxing great, and is 
after the lapse of more than two hundred years, at the zenith of its 
greatness and fame, wealth and glory. May they last long ! It is to 
this exchange that Bombay owes its rise and prosperity. It is to the 
wise rule, tolerance in religion, fair dealing and justice in all matters 
that the increase of population and the growth of trade of this 
city are mainly due. There are, doubtless, many improvements 
yet to be made ; but Bombay, with all the drawbacks that surround 
an Eastern city, built and governed on Western models, possesses 
sufficient vitality to resist the assaults of evil fortune, from which no 
city, as no man, can be entirely free. 

But before entering into the study of the documents relating fo 
the cession of Bombay, it may be worth while to inquire into the 
topographical and political conditions of the island just at the time 
of its cession to the British. It is a subject full of keen interest, but 
its study is not easy, owing to the information about it being 
scattered in several old volumes, some of which are extremely rare^ 
their acquisition being attended with almost insurmountable difficulties 
in a place like Bombay, which is utterly devoid of all works of reference 
I must therefore depend entirely upon my own private library, which 
cannot of course boast of completeness. 

On the cession of Bassein and its dependencies to the Portuguese 
Crown on the 23rd of December 1534 by Bahadur Shah, the whole 
territory was found to be divided into districts, the latter into vil- 
lages, and these again sub-divided into smaller portions of land 
This system of land division may perhaps be traced up to the time 
of Bhima Deva, who had the same territory divided into mabale 
(Marathi mdhdl from the Persian mahdl, ‘a district 

or division of a province^) the latter. into villages, and so m. 
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Tliese divisions naturally suffered some modification during the Ma-^ 
hornedan rule, and also under the Portuguese, owing to the new order 
gradually introduced into the land revenue of the province. When 
Sirnao Botelho wrote his Tombo or inventory of the land owino- 
allegiance to the King of Portugal in the Basse'in Province, in 1554, 

he divided it latopraganils (Marathi qTii'TrpitiW7(8nc«, ‘ a district’) 

each praganii into a certain number of aldeas (a'Portnguese word, 
tierived from the Arabic, meaning a village), into eafnbh ffromsfr^Hr 
(Jiasaht) (.kasha), the principal district of a place), and 

mandovins (from HTfff {mmidavi) ‘a custom-house). He gives in- 
teresting details of each of these divisions and the revenue derived 
from each of them from 1534 to 1548. He also mentions the names of 
the individuals to whom several of these villages were granted on the 
payment of a quit-rent. SeeTombo do JEslado da India, pp. 139-205. 

The pragauds were named Auzov (Anjor) ; Cairena (Kairana) pro- 
bably Khainne, 8 miles north of Belapur ; Panchena (Panachena) 
probably Panvel; Camiio (Kiiman);ErH (Viriir), and Solguuo 
(balgaon). The cagabes were ofBagaim (Bassein), Tana (Thdna), Car- 
anja (Karanja), Aguacim (Agasi), Maym (Mahim) and (liipara (So- 
para). Then there were the mandovins or custom-houses of Bassein 
Sabajo (Babjo), Talousa (Talus), Virar, Kamiin, Agasi, ThiSna! 
Karanja, Mahim, Mazagon and Bombay. Besides these there was the 
revenue derived from towns, such as Bassein, Agasi, Thilna, Karanja 
and Malum. There was also a separate revenue drawn from tho island 
of Siilsette and other islands; from the forts of Gaiiqaua^a (Sankslii) 
and Carnala (Karnala) and some other places and different other 
sources, too long to mention here. To the above, were added during 
the governorship of Francisco Barreto (1555-1558), the pragan&s ol 
Asserim and Manoni. 

After lo60, when D. Constantino de Bragan^a conquered Daman 
the whole coast of the north Konkan, from Daman to Karanja, had 
become one contiguous Portuguese possession. It was then divided into 
two parts. Under Daman were placed the four districts of Sanjan. 

ahauu, larapur and Khelve-Mdhim. Under Bassein there were eight 
divisions, w«:-Saibanaor Bassein proper, the Easbu of Thana, the 
island of Salsette, the island of Karanja, the island of Bellaflor de 
Sambayo (Bellafior is Uelapur or Belawal, and Sambayo is Shfibabiiz 
dose to BeMpur), the prag and of Manora and the pra;/m,4 of Asserim, 
and lastly the island of Bombay with the island of Colaba, which was 
again sub -divided into two. These two islets at the south-west ex- 
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tremity of the island of Bombay were first called Candil, then Coleo, 
then again Old "^Voman^s Island, from Kolivan, mid bow together 
they form the so-called Upper and Lower Colafja, from Kolbath, the 
root of the designation being always Kdli, whose hamlet it was. 

The year 1560, in which the above division of the whole northern 
coast took place is remarkable for many other important events in 
the annals of Portugnese India. It was about that year that Goa was 
raised to the category of an Archbishopric, andtl^ terrible Inquisition 
was introduced into India. The Holy Ofiice had jurisdiction over 
all the countries east of the Cape of Good Hope* It had a commissary 
at Bassein, and at other chief towns, extending its operations over 
all the Portuguese settlements in the East. 

Thus Bassein, at the time of the cession of the island of Bombay, 
consisted of 9 praganas, 4 cagibes, 56 pacarias {pcWiMis, meaning a 
dividing lane, that is, wards of towns, and large villages), 324 aldeas 
(yiliages), 18 hirtas (a Portuguese word for garden), 10 sarretores 
(a term derived from the Marathi .sacZsiJor^, meaning cut off or divided, 
4 terraSy or lauds, either reclaimed or waste, and three ilhas or (islands), 
exclusive of Bombay. These three islands, called Navem, Seveon and 
Elefante, that is, the Hog, Butcher, and Elephanfca islands, wdth the 

terra de Bendolac,*^ probably some land about the Bendkhal creek 
near Uran, belonged to the cacab j of the island of Karanja. For 
further details see my History and Antiquities of Ckmil and 
Bassein; and also Gabinete Litterario das FontainhaSy Vol. IV,, pp. 
217, et seq. 

Of the social condition of Bombay at the time of its cession there 
is hardly any information worth collecting, from any of the old docu- 
ments of the time* hTor is this to be expected from mere official 
archives owing to the subordinate position of this island as a de- 
pendency of the Court of the ISTortb, as Bassein was then called. 
In fact, the importance of Bombay had hitherto consisted in the 
circumstance of its being situated in the neighbourhood of such great 
centres of government and of trade as Bassein and Chaul. 

Nor is there any certainty of its ever having been known to Greeks 
and Romans. The classical geographical works of Ptolemy, Pliny, 
tiie Periplus and others have nothing definite about the island. The 
allusions to Heptanasia which Lassen m\i\^ Indisehe Alter tlnvmslciinde 
identified with Bombay, and to Milizigeris, which Oviiigton in his 
Voyage to Surat, p. 129, thought to designate this island, are utterly 
vague. No faith can be placed on this, niicou'th Greek nomenclature 
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of towns or places. Ptolemy, who depended entirely on the itinera- 
ries of travellers, erred often, and his copyists and commentators still 
more. ' ' 

The whole importance of Bombay then in the early times arose 
from its lying in the vicinity of the renowned cities of Puri or the 
Elephanta island, andof Kalyan,Thanaand Supara. While the Manr* 
yaa dynasty reigned at Puri, Kalyan must have been an entrepot of 
considerable trade, w,j;)ile the towns of Sri Stiiaiiaka and Supara were of 
secondary prominence. Cosmas Indicopleustes w'as the first Christ- 
ian, before Marco Polo, who traded in the Red Sea, owca 535-550 
D, Orosius about 400 A. D. vaguely follows Ptolemy. Cosmas 
speaks of the port of Kalliana (Kalyan), which is, however, supposed 
by soine writers to be the Kalianpdr in south Kanara, where there 
was an old Christian community, and where there is now an ancient 
Ciiurch rebuilt by the Portuguese, which I had the pleasure to visit 
in September 1895. It was then being repaired since its cession to the 
new diocese of Mangalore. 

Amongst the produce of Kalliana, Cosmas mentions brass vessels^ 
sesamine logs, which issupposed to hesisoo, the wood of various species 
of Balhergia^ and, cotton-stufis from Siadiis, or Siiidh, castorin or 
musk and spikenard, and pepper from Male or Malabar. In the 
medifBval times, during the rule of the Silaharas, Thana rose to a con- 
siderable importance, the silks or “ Tanna stuffs of all colours and 
stripes being highly appreciated. Marco Polo, who probably passed 
the monsoon of 1292 or 1293 at Thana, notices the incense of 

the kingdom of Tana ’’ (Thdna). He writes : — “No pepper grows 

there, nor other spices, but plenty of incense 

There is much trafiic here, and many ships and merchants frequent the 
place, for there is a great export of leather of various excellent kinds, 
and also of good buckram and cotton. The merchants, in their ships, 
also import various articles, such as gold, silver, copper and other 
things in demand.” Ibn Batuta, of Tangiers, from 1325 to 1349, 
also mentions Thana as a port of some trade and infiuence. 

On the fall of Thana rose Bassein, and, about the beginning of the 
17th century, Surat, on account of the opposition from the formidable 
and grimly, powerful Inquisition. It became the chief port of 
embarkation for Mahomedan pilgrims to their holy places in Arabia 
and Persia, and eventually the seat of factories of not less than four 
European nations-«the English, the Dutch, the French, and the 
Portuguese. Bat Surat had long before this acquired some import- 
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lia^'iiig been known as early as the time of Friar Jordaims and 
Friar Odoric from 1280 to 1^31. 

Thus Bombay had: all this time bo chance of rising to any pronni- 
sei|ce as a trading port, on account of the powerful competitors 
around; nor could it lay any claim to royal charters or parchments of 
nobility. Unlike D. Manuel, the Fortunate, who on the 1st of March 
1518 conferred a royal charter on the city of Goa, no Portuguese 
monarch ever thought of granting privileges to any of the other cities 
ill India, not even to Bassein, which was the seat of the dower of the 
Portuguese aristocracy in the East, D. Manuel then wrote: — ^‘Por 
esta presente carta nos praaz preuelegiarmos a dita cidade e de feito 
preuelegiamos, e queremos que para sempre seja realenga, e que nunea 
seja apartada da Coroa de nossos Eeinos.” Arch. Port. Ormital, 
V. II,, p, 12. Thus Goa has for nearly four centuries remained 
attached to the Crown of Portugal, while no other city in India has 
had the privilege of being realenga^ or ^ royal,’ ‘noble,’ etc. 

As in order to know the member of a system it is often needful to 
study the centre, in order to investigate the state of society in Bom- 
bay about the middle of the 17th century it is necessary to study the con- 
dition of its capital of Bassein and of the country around. One of the 
best contemporary writers is Pietro della Yalle, il Pellegrino, who just 
about two score of years before the cession of Bombay was travelling 
here. The Roman patrician has left us a vivid description of all that 
he saw in his Vza^t/if which I have quoted extensively in my “ His- 
tory of Basseiu. ” An excellent little monograph, written since 
then by the late Ignazio Ciampi in the N 7 wv(Z Antologia^ and repub- 
lished in Rome by Paolo Emilio Gastagnola, in 1880, entitled “Della 
Vita e delie Opere di Pietro della Valle il Pellegrino, ’’ gives a good 
summary of his observations. Ciampi writes:— ‘Having started from. 
Surat to Daman, Bassein and Chaul, held by the Portuguese, he went 
to Goa. The Portuguese were not then many nor rich, especially after 
the losses suffered through the incursions of the English and the Dutch 
in those seas. Externally, however, they treated themselves with hon- 
our, although they suffered in secret. There were some who, instead 
of lowering themselves by the practice of a profession or trade whicii 
they considered umvorthy of their positions, spent their lives in beg- 
ging from their friends; it was more indecorous than to exercise some 
mechanical trade. All were priests, doctors in law or in medicine, 
soldiers, and merchants, and. all carried swords and wore silks. The 
Jesuits had sumptuous houses and convents, held superb processions-, 
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and in tHis had to compete T?ith other numerous convents of moiiks/^ 
p, 92, Ignazio Ciampi quotes a Codex in the Riccardiaiia of Florence 
entitled Be^^ossedimenti de^Gemiti in Goa, which I expect shortly to 
examine on my arrival there next month. If interesting I shall commu- 
nicate the result to the members of this learned Society. Its number 
is 2132. Another contemporary writer, Sir Thomas Roe, who was sent 
out in 1615 by James I., as ambassador to the court of the Moghai 
Emperor, Jehanghir, held a similar opinion of the Portuguese in India 
about seven years before Della Valle. In his letters to the Company he 
writes: — “The Portuguese, notwithstanding their many rich residences, 
are beggared by keeping of soldiers, and yet their garrisons are but 
mean. They never made advantage of the Indies, since they 
defended them. Observe this well. It has also been the error of 
the Dutch, who seek plantations here by the sword. They turn 
a wonderful stock ; they prole in all places ; they possess some 
of the best; yet their dead pays consume all the gain.*' He writes 
elsewhere On my word, they (the Portuguese) are weak in 
India, and able to do your fleet no harm, but by supplies from 
Lisbon.’* From Lisbon no supplies could thep. come, because the 
metropolis had unfortunately none. 

But the best, and yet little known, contemporary witness to the 
condition of Bombay and its surroundings at that time, is the Rev* 
Manuel G-odinho, who made an overland journey to Europe in 1662. 
He undertook this journey in December 1662 and arrived at the 
Court of Portugal at the end of October 1663. The principal aim of 
this toilsome and dangerous undertaking, passing first from India 
through the Persian Gulf to Basra, thence through Mesopotamia to 
the port of Alexandretta, and by the Mediterranean to Marseilles, and 
ultimately from France to Portugal was to carry to the King the 
viceregal urgent correspondence relating to the cession of the island 
of Bombay to the British Crown. 

His work, entitled “ Rela^ao do novo caminho que fez por terra e 
mar, vindo da India para Portugal, no anno de 1663, O Padre Manuel 
Godinho da Companhia de Jesus,” was first published at Lisbon in 
1665, a second edition appearing in 1842, Padre Godinho, who 
had obtained permission from Rome to leave the Society of Jesus, 
through the intervention of the Court of Portugal, became eventually 
a secular priest. He died in 1712, aged about 81 years. 

Padre Manuel Godinho begins his book of travels with a descrip- 
tion of Portuguese India thus : — ^^Thc State or the Lusltanian Indian 
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. Empire, .'.wliich once ruled over tlie whole East, con5.istirig of 8,0,00 
.leagues of doBiiiiioa, 29 chief cities of provioces, besides mmj others 
of. minor account, that gave laws to 83 tributary kingdoms to the^ 
amazement of the world, with its broad li,rmt3, stupendous victories, 
great trade and immense wealth, is now either from sins or from 
fatality of a great Empire, reduced to a few settlements and cities, 
and it is hard to say whether that State was smaller at the beginning 
tliao at the end. ’’ p. 1. Thus grievously impressed with, the dimin- 
ution of the' Portuguese , Empire, iu ' the East, our traveller compares 
Portuguese power in Asia to the four stages of human in- 

fancy, youth, manhood, and old age. Its infancy began with the 
discovery of the route round the Cape of Good Hope to India during 
the happy reign of D. Manuel, and lasted 24 years, until that 
monarch’s death. The youth extended over 85 years of the reigr. 
of D. Joao IIL, during which it grew and expanded. The age of 
perfect manhood was reached in the reign of D. Bebastiao, and 
lasted from 1561 to 1 600. During that period the national ten- 
dency was to preserve what had been acquired rather than to 
make new conquests. With 1600 began its old age, when the 
decline of the Portuguese in the East commenced. Various European 
powers deprived Portugal of her territories : the Dutch first, 
and the English afterwards. Although the latter had not deprived 
the Portuguese of so many places as the Dutch, still they were the 
first European nation to attack them, and, by aiding the Persians to 
conquer Ormuz, to prepare the way for the losses that followed. On 
perceiving their decline the Indian princes compelled the Portuguese 
to dismantle and evacuate the forts they had possessed in their terri- 
tories, from Arrakan to Goiconda, from Bengal to Kanara, from 
Muskat to Koriat, When once their prestige was lost, they were 
treated with scorn and contumely. 

Padre Godinho went from Goa to Bassein, and from the latter city 
he proceeded to Surat, where he embarked for the Persian G ulf. Ho 
describes the city of Bassein and its environs in 1662 at length. As 
the condition of Bassein in those days also represented that of its 
dependencies, Bombay being one of them, I shall give a short sum- 
mary of his description, which is in every way precise and accurate. 

The city of Bassein was then surrounded by thick and high walls 
with eleven bastions at proportionate distances. Its circuit was a 
thousand geometrical paces. On one side, the river formed a broad 
ditch, on the other the sea, and. the rest was surrounded by water 
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from the riv'er at high tides, making it an island. Its boundaries to 
the east and south-east were the kingdom of the hiclique (Ahmed- 
nagar), to the north and north-east the territory of the Colle ant! 
Chonteii, a frontier country, against whose assaults there were th© 
fortresses of Manora and Asseri, and the palisade (tramrueim) of 
Saybana, where the Captain-General had pitched his camp. 

The territory and juri.sdiction of Bassein extended from the Dantorw 
mer along eight leagues to Bassein, and southward to the islands of 
ombay and Karanja, there was an additional distance of as many 
leagues _ The e.xtension towards the continent was six to seven leagues. 
In all this district there were more than two thousand Tillages, inhabit- 
ed by all sorts of people: Mahomedans, Christians and Hindus, enga- 
ged m agriculture, trade and mechanical industry. All these Tillages 
were m the possession of Portuguese families (casados, literally 
marned ) settled m Bassein, by grants from His Majesty, who was 
m he habit of bestowing them for services, reserving for himself the 
qiut-ient iroro), which amounted to the tithe or the tenth part (o 
(Imvio) of their income {;re7idimento) ’’ 

BowtTwiT^'^f P-^^essed noble edifices, but also 

Boble families there BOt being an illustrious house in Portugal of 

The tesTf' Enchanted with 

the beautiful situation and the wholesome climate, the Pidalgos 

or noblemen of Portuguese India, married and lived there enioyfrg 

large incomes they derived from the villages which the KinVhaf 

ei oflspnug from sons to grandsons, as among the heirs of great 
entailed states {morgados) in Portugal. Padre Godinho ends by say- 

in?:: 

wome., tba, Ih. cit, of B.mmliaoH oam, ,o bo Tailed DomtosThf 

(Sm m Bayam tmtos os dom, assim de homens, como de mulhere^ m j 

ineir convents, churches and collco-e, T)„a..» 

bealde. 
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eliiirclies of Nossa Seiibora dos Bemedios under tlie Dominicans, tliat 
of Nossa Senliora das Merc^s, whose Vicar was an Augnstiniaii monk, 
the church of S. Jo^o under a secular clergyman, the churches 
of N'ossa Senhora da Gar^a, S. Thom4 and S, Miguel of Purj under 
the Jesuits, and those of Palle and of the Calv'ario under the Francis- 
cans. There were many other churches in the lands and islands of the 
Bassein jurisdiction, some under secular clergymen and others under 
the Franciscans and Jesuits. The latter had, since the time of St. 
Francis Xavier, the seminary of the catechumens under their direc- 
tion, where they had a large numbex* of Mahomedans and Hindus 
to be iiistrueted and catechised in the mysteries of the Christian faith 
with great profit to their souls. 

In its secular affairs the city was governed by a captain, who had 
xmder him twelve others officers commanding the garrisons of the 
forts and trenches or palisades which defended the estates and islands 
in the district of Bassein. In spiritual matters it was governed by a 
Yigario da Vara, whose jurisdiction was confined to the city and its 
suburbs, because the other lands had their own Yigarios da 
Vara. In judicial affairs it was governed by an Ouvidor or 
Magistrate with the same extent of jurisdiction as the Captain. The 
revenues were administered by a Factor, appointed by the King. 

All these offices excepting that of the Vigario da Vara, were 
triennial. The environs of Bassein were very cool {fresqidssvnd) 
and the neighbouring estates were full of tanks and plantations, rich in 
all kinds of Indian fruits, in which this city excelled ail the northern 
localities, as it did also in the great quantity of cane sugar produced 
and collected yearly at ihQ mqabe^ and sold to the English, Turks, 
Gujaratis, Arabs and Banife. Bice was equally abundant, consti- 
tuting the ordinary food in those parts, and was exported from Bas- 
sein in all directions. Wheat was not produced in the territory 
of Bassein, but a great deal of it arrived there from the country of the 
Moslems, who brought it in caravans consisting of from ten to twenty 
thousand bullocks, reloading with salt, which they took back to the 
interior or mainland (sertao)^ There was also great abundance of 
timber brought from the territory of the CoHe, which arrived by 
water, and, for this reason, all the fustas of the oar or rowing fleets 
maintained by the King in India were built in the Bassein river. Very 
beautiful and strong galleons, galeots, and patachos w^ere constructed 
of teakwood by native workmen, Mabomedan and Hindus, who were 
master builders, under the stiperintendence of Portuguese officers. 
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“In conclusion, ” sajsPadre Godinho, •'the land of Bassein is veiy 
healthy, on account of its clear weather, temperate heat, and whole-- 
some climate. ^ The water generally used in the city is brought from 
a fountain, which is on the other side of the river, at a pokUliat juts 
out to the sea from the island of Saisette, near the fort of the Agoada 
or watering place, in the village of Duiigry. It is brought in boats' 

foisale. Ihe common people drink water from wells and tanks" 
loul,^ p. 18, 

_ Prom this description it seems that the effects of the terrible hur- 

the Bombay islands 

n 1618 (referred to while treating of the religious institutions of 
Bombay and its neighbourhood) had either been repaired or forgotten 
T IS great disaster following an epidemic, “which few escaped 
though most recovered,” began on the 15th of May 1618. It 
has been described hy one writer thus The skv clouded 
thunder burst, and a mighty wind rose. Towards nightfall a whirl- 
wind raised the waves so high that the people, half dead from fear 
thought ttmt their_ city would be swallowed up. Many provision 
boats which vvere lying at anchor off the shore, were dashed to pieces 

fiUo liv?r Th ormade «u: 

M to bye in. The monasteries and convents of the Franciscans and 

Augustinians were utterly ruined. The three largest churches in the 

city and both the house and the church of the Jesuits were unroofed 

and gaped in clefts almost past repair. Nothing was more hideous 

lan the destruction of the palm groves. Thousands of palms were 

r out by the roots, and some the wind lifted through the air like 

featheij and carried great distances. The whole was like the ruin at 

e end of all things.” The Bombaif Gazetteer, Vol. NIV p SI 

When the superior of the Jesuit College at Bassien^^p/ M^l' 

foretold h™ne, he was said to have 

melt Th!!e ^ Punish- 

ment. There were great sinners at Bassein in those days 

and diabolical storm occurred in the neighbourhood of Bomblim"^ R 
began at Bagaim on the 15th of that month and continued with such 
vio ence that the people hid themselves in cellars in contim 1 i i 
I«t their d,,lli„p ,h„M J 

an earthquake destroyed many houses Tim « i ' 

ml,, *i • 1 ‘“any Houses, -l «e sea wa,s brought into the 

ty by the wind j the waves roared fearfully; the tops of the churche.s 
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were blown olF, and immense stones were driven to vast distances ; 
two thonsand persons were killed ; the fish died in the ponds, and 
most of the churches, as the tempest advanced, were utterly destroyed. 
Many vessels were lost in the port. At Bombaim sixty sail of vessels 
with their cargoes and some of their crews, foundered.” Cf. Cordara’s 
fftsi, So6, ^esu, VoL VI., p. 16*2; also Madras Journal^ VoL 
V., p. 175. - ■■ 

This storm took place six years after the settlement of the English 
at Surat. Many years later, when Pietro Della Valle visited 
Bassein (Vaggii Ill*i 131), he noticed that many buildings were 
ruined from the great hurricane that had blown a few years before. 
As late as 1670 Ogilby (Atlas, V,, 214) speaks of an earthquake, 
which, in the beginning of the century, had swallowed many houses, 
in the room of which new ones had been built. But in 1670 this 
appears to have been a mere tradition, as Fr. Godinho, who knew 
all about Bassein, does not mention anything about it in 1662. If it 
was a fact the houses must have been rebuilt, and the general prosperity 
of the district of Bassein was fully restored, notwithstanding the 
calamity of scarcity supervening the disastrous hurricane, just as an 
epidemic of some sort of disease had preceded it. 

This pestilence seems, from the symptoms described by con- 
temporary writers, to have been the plague with which during the 
last two years we have become so sadly familiar. It was, however, 
about the end of the century that a general outbreak of this disease 
took place. At first, at Agra, it continued for three successive years ; 
the ejoidemic appeared in the Emperor Aurangzebe’s camp in 1684, and 
again in 1689; at Surat in 1684 and in 1690; at Bassein in 1690, as 
well as at Bulsar ; at Tatta, in Sind, in 1696, and in Bombay at 
intervals from 1689 to 1702. It reappeared again at intervals in 
diFerent places in the nineteenth century, but possessing no great 
force or virulence until the present visitation which approaches* more 
in character the epidemics of 200 years ago. 

Dr. Gemelli Careri, who visited Bassein in 1695, writes ; — They 
(the inhabitants of Bassein) go thither (the gardens) in the hottest 
weather to take the air, and get away from the contagious and pesti- 
lential disease called carazzo^ that used to infect all the cities of the 
northern coast. It is exactly like a bubo, and so violent that it not 
only takes away all means of preparing for a good end, but in a few 
hours depopulates whole cities.’’ A Voyage round the World, in 
Churcliiirs Voyages^ Vol. IV., p. 191. The word canwzo is evidently a 
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misspelling for the Portuguese carogo^ which means a stone in some sort 
of fruit such as cherry or olive. The Emperor Jehangirin his Memoirs 
or autobiography, relating to the 13th year of that I^lonarch’s reign, 
cirea A. H. 1028, and some contemporary Mahomedan authors also 
refer to the pestilence as originating in a goU ” or “ dliana'\ These 
words are vernacular, being derived from TTrsfr goU 'which means 
a bullet, or a pill, and ^^^(dha7iya) which means grain” or coni ” 
indicating, like carogo, the nature of the enlargement of the lymphatic 
glands. 

Since Bombay has had a written history great hurricanes® 
exclusive of frequent minor cyclonic disturbances, appears to have been 
visiting it periodically, at least once every century. After the disastrous 
hurricane of the 15th of May 1618, there was one other on the 
11th of September 1712, and a third one on the 15th of June 1837. 
Selections^ etc,, Yol. I., p, XLIV., have the following On the 
11th September 1742 Bombay was visited by a cyclone which 
brought great devastation. The Records state that the gale was so 
excessive, ‘as has not been exceeded in the memory of any one now 
on the spot.' Together with the wind, there was rain which poured 
down in torrents. All the ships in harbour were forced from their 
anchors. The royal ships ‘ Somerset ' and ‘Salisbury ' running foul 
of each other were much damaged, and a large vessel belonging to a 
Mahomedan gentleman was driven ashore. The front house at Maza- 
gon was unroofed by the force of the wind, and a battery the Drive, 
the walls of which were of stones, and several small guardhouses were 
blown down.” 

Referring to the hurricane of 1742 the Maferialsy etc., Vol. L, 
p. 280, says : — “ This day had an exceedingly hard storm of wind and 
rain. The ships in the road drove from their anchors, and a large 
Moor ship parting her cables ran ashore between Cross Island and 
Bongrie. The Somersett and Salisbury ran foul, the Somersett break- 
ing her main yard and part of the quarter galley, and receiving, it is 
believed, other damage; the Salisbury's head was carried away and 
part of the cutwater. The gale was so excessive as not been exceeded 
in the memory of many now on the spot,” . The Mazagon Port house 
was untiled, the thatched posts at Cooley and Sidi Bandars were 
blown down ; the Drong Battery, Suri (Sewri) houses and sheds were 
also untiled, and Kandala and Marine Batteries damaged. 

Regarding the hurricane of the year 1837 the Monthly Miscellawj^ 
p. 68, says; — “On the 15th June 1837, Bombay was the scone of 
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ail awful storm—it rained and blew, and howled furiously : trees and 
houses were torn down : the island was deluged with water ; on the 
Bombay green (the place now occupied by the gardens in front of the 
Town Hall) the water which bad collected rose to the waist, numbers 
of shipping were torn from their anchorages and were driven up or 
down the harbour— the loss on that eventful night has been computed 
at not less than £ 300,000 to property in various forms ; and the loss 
of numbers of lives. 

The Bombay Gazitte of that week has the following: — ^^The bay 
was strewn with bales of cotton and \vrecks of boats and ships ; in the 
Back Bay the dead were washed out of their graves and doated about 
the shore .... The roofs of the terraces in the Fort were carried 
away in the mass and \vere to be seen floating along on the wind 
as if they had been but mere Puilicat handkerchiefs. Out of nearly 
fifty vessels in the harbour scarcely more than six were to be found 
which had not suffered from the gale.” Four hundred houses in the 
town are said to have been destroyed, and the East India Company 
lost two steamers and two ships of its fleet. 

Besides these great periodic hurricanes occurring once in a century 3, 
there have been occasional minor cyclones not less disastrous in caus- 
ing ravages. One of these took place on the 5th of September 1698, 
when Bombay was visited by a hard gust of wind from the east and 
south-east with thunder, lightning and rain, which continued for some 
time; but no great harm was done. Materials^ etc*,’ VoL I., p. 14. 
On the 30th of November 1702 a furious storm destroyed all the 
small boats of the island, and the mango, jack and palm trees were 
blown down. The wind destroyed almost the whole produce of the 
island and wrecked the greater part of the shipping. Ihid,^ p. 139 ; 
and Brnce^s Annals, IIL, pp. 502-3. This terrible cyclone was pre- 
ceded by an outbreak of the plague, which carried off some hundreds 
of its inhabitants, reducing the Europeans to the small nuoiber of 
seventy-six men. 

On the 9th of November 1740 another frightful storm in Bombay 
destroyed three grabs completely armed and equipped. Again, on a 
Sunday, the 7th of March 1762, a very violent gale of wind did con- 
siderable damage to the small craft in and about the harbour, throw- 
ing down great quantities of the cocoanut trees, and in other respects 
greatly damaging most of the oarts (kort&s) and houses on tlie island. 

p. 348. Then another terrific storm passed over Bombay in 
November 1799^ bat although the water %vas very much agitated 
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Mt a single stone was displaced. Ibid., p. 431. This was followed 

the f ^ calamitous event caused the loss to 

h town of about twenty lakhs of rupees in house property andlout 
buty lakhs of merchandise and movables. But to this^great mis 
fortune I shall refer again further on. The last severe storm was that 
° W 1’ considerable damage to the island 

We have no trustworthy statistical records of the several divisions 

of he province of Bassein. There is, however, an article, undenhe 

97 7 of 1850, Vol ly n 

217, which bears no date, but which states that its statistics we^' 
collected subsequent to the cession of Bombay. It carries the i fn 
ation of its revenue down to 1720; which ifless ^0 :1' 

wovn/ K -1 I } cannot guarantee its authenticity still it is 

The SV/^^ ® 1*. as it is interesting. It runs thus « 1 

.r.f ft " ““ 

la^es. pragana Cairana with 17 villao-ps anrl , 

!TZ '“V V‘*T *■ V.dSTC 

“The fort of Bassein of the Invocation of o i. ■ 
built on <b«S0lho£Jnnunrrl53SWNnno d! r' 

boing dodicnW to tbal ..iV „ Vf V°V, 

tion., toishtd with M piece, of oriLVee of wh’io'h , 

trvc«rdZrfflVtr'.'’™“- 

»■“ 127 piece, of oVlee „7Zt?35“we,eTb 

and 118 of swivel-euns The™ ’ were of bronze, 

artillery, some with 18 and others wTthFr equipped with 

in 1720 was 60,499, of which 58 131 ^““uus. Its population 

p.«,. It, «v«;t “a ™ r 

xeiafins, and expenditure 
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9l,58S; in 1709 revenue 194,798, expenditure 100,101 in 1718- 
1719, revenue 310,779, expenditure 315,426 ; in 1729 revenue 
amounting to 914,125, 

**The religious edifices were the Cathedral (Se Matriz) with one 
vicar and four benehced clergymen, 13 churches, 5 convents, and one 
retreat for girls. The ecclesiastical expense amounted to 14,367,'' 

This short extract gives us a more or less accurate idea of the 
condition of the surroundings of Bombay some few years after its 
cession. The Becolhwieuto de Bon^.ellas or “ Retreat for Girls ” w^as an 
institution for receiving young ladies, mostly orphans. There was no 
nunnery in Basseiu, but the wealthy citizens of that once rich city 
had contributed towards a fund raised by two hundred Tertiary sisters 
to erect a monastery for the nuns of St. Clara. The sums collected 
amounted to 200,000 xeratins, a fairly large sum considering the high 
value of money at that period. But the erection of the nunnery of St, 
Monica, founded in 1()06* by the celebrated Archbishopj D. Fr, Aleixo 
de Menezes, who gave it the rule of St. Augustine, prevented the idea of 
building the monastery of St. Clara being carried out. The amount 
collected was then'handed over to Fr. Miguel de S. Boaventura, who 
with those 200,000 xerafins built in 1G02 the oliege of St. Bonaventure 
of the Order of the Franciscans, at some distance and to the west of 
their chief house in Goa. This college, which was considerably im- 
proved by the Provincial Fr. Antonio de Padua, was sufficiently large, 
although its church was rather small. It was destined for the young 
professed members of the Order who had just entered on their 
studies of philosophy and theology. 

The church and convent of St. Monica to which Archbishop Mene- 
zes gave the rule of St. Augustine, dedicating it to the holy mother of 
that celebrated doctor, has some historical interest for Bombay. The 
principal ladies who first entered the monastery of St. Monica were two 
ladies from Thaiia, D. Philippa Ferreira and D. Maria de Sa, mother 
and daughter who, after their profession as nuns, assumed the names 
of Soror Philippa da Trindade and Soror IMaria do Espirito Santo, 
See M. V. d' Abreu’s Beal Mosteiro de Santa Momea, Nova-Goa, 1882, 
pp. XVIIL, et seq. 

The story connected with the foundation of this nunnery is highly 
interesting, but there is hardly room here for more than a reference to 
a few salient points. D. Philippa Ferreira was born at Ormuz, daughter 
of Belchior Cerniche and Elena Meades. She married Gaspar Lousada 
de Sii of Thana about 1580. A daughter was born to them on the 
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/fill of June 15S9, and when the child had reached her sixth >'ear 
her father died. D. Philippa was grieved and gave up the world, 
Its lust and its pride, although she had been brought up in great 
uxury, and had not less than 200 female slaves amongst her servants, 
her husband being a sort of Christian Nabab in the e% of Thra^^ 
amougst the other nababs and rajas. Having one day fallen sick 
she made a vow to go to Bassein and perform a mvena or nine days 
devotion in honour of S. Nicolau Tolentino in the chnrch of the 
Augustine monks in that city. Here the curate of the church, Prei 
Diogo de Sant Anna, having highly appreciated her virtues, recom- 
mended her as well as her daughter to the Archbishop to be received 
as nuns. On the way from Bassein to Goa they suffered a shipwreck 
and lost a considerable fortune. But without' losing their presence 
01 muid they embarked on board another vessel and arrived at Goa 
in 1604. Ihe convent of St. Monica having been built, Sorer Philippa 
was appointed its first prioress. She died on the 8th of July 1626, 
when her daughter, fairer than her fair mother, who might have been 
greeted in the words of Horace O iliatre pulchrafiUa pulohrior,” 
was elected to fill up the place. 

She died on the 15th of August 1619. Her epitaph says The 
mortal remains of tie servant of God, Maria do Espirito Santo, a 

native of Thana, and founder of this monastery, died on the 15th of 
August 1619.” p. 22. 

Of the 661 nuns professed into the monastery of St. Monica in 
Goa, from the 7th of September 1607 to the 31st of December 1834 
when the admissions ceased, there were 2 ladies from Bombav, 1 
from Mahim, S3 from Bassein, 4 from Tarapur, 1 from Surat and” 14 
from Daman. U/d, p, 146. 

In the year 1607, a little over three decades after Bombay was 
ceded to the British Crown, the province of Bassein was decayino- ra- 
pidly , although the religious element showed yet no sign of any*pal 
pable decline. Padre Francisco de Souza, then wrote :-‘‘This 
city (Bassein), formerly rich and populous, now poor and much 
rained, . . lies 72 leagues distant from Goa. It is surrounded by 

beautiful walls .... There are three convents of the religious 

one of St. Dominic, the second of St. Augustine and the third of St’ 
Francis’; one college of the Society (of Jesus) with a seminary” 
a house for the catechumens, a school for boys, and a grammar class’ 
There is a house of the Misericordia and hospital under the direction” 
of the Brothers of St, John of God. The number of families does 
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not exceed 3,400, . divided into two parishes, among whom there 
may be ,500 Hindus. The population of the whole territory, belong- 
iug to this province (Comarca), exclusive of the island of Salsette, 
is more than 31,000 souls, of whom 17,000 are Gentiles and 14,000 
Christians, distributed among eleven parishes under seciikr clergy 
and religious mendicaDts.’’ Oriente Conguistado, C. 1, D. 1, p. 55. 

Fifteen years later a native secular clergyman by name Leonardo 
Faes, who wrote a curious little work on miscellaneous subjects, from 
astronomy to the description of Bassein, which he writes Bacaym 
and also Ba^ay, gives a short account of Bombay and its surround- 
ings, as they were known to the Portuguese priest in 1712. He says 
that the Bassein Fort had eleven bastions, whose names he gives at 
length, while Ohaul had only nine, with their respective names, 
mostly derived from Saints. In the city of Bassein, besides the cathe- 
dral {Igreja Matriz) wAth. vigaido da vtira and four henejiciadoSj 
there was the church of the Misericordia, the paiish church of Kossa 
Senhora da Vida, and thatof Nossa Senhora da Annunciac'ao under the 
care of the monks of St. Augustine, There were also the convents of St, 
Francis, St. Dominic, and St. John of God, the College of the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus and one Ketreat for girls. Outside the Fort, 
northwards, there were the hermitage (JUrmida) with a chapel attached 
to it of St. Lazarus, and the parish churches of S. JoSo, N. Senhora 
dos Remedios, N, Senhora das Merces, and Monte Caivario of the 
Franciscans; eastwards the churches of N. Senhora da Graca, vS, 
Thom^', and S. Miguel of Fury in charge of the Jesuits, The terri- 
tory of Bassein produced much rice, wheat, the sugar-cane, of which 
sugar was manufactured, and great abundance of plantains. 

“ To the district of Bassein/" he says, belonged Haranja with its 
Fort, Bellaflor (Belapur) and the great island ofSalsette, with thecele- 
brated town of Thaua, 'which is vast and has several convents, and the 
towns of Mahym^ Baiidora and Bomhaini^ all separated by rivers. On 
the other side of Bombay, in the villages of His Majesty of the Bas- 
sein jurisdiction, there was a Flindu Captain, a Rajput by name Pat- 
ecar, who with 500 lascars and 20 horses defended them. The King 
had granted him twenty-four villages, which once belonged to the 
Sabayo, as mentioned by Diogo do Couto (Dec. 8, Lih, 1, Gaio, 30), 
the last possessor of these villages being Essagy Rage Patecar,” 

In the island of Salsette there is the harbour and Fort of Versova, 
which the Arabs invaded on the 26th of February 1700, during the 
viceroyalty of the Almotacer A. L. G. da Camara Coutinho, with 
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IjoOO men. Promptuano, etc., jj, 63-.(j4. 

taken possession of by the Arabs at a 
ime the garnsons of the province of Bassein were engaged in 
a vvar with the chieftain of Janjira. But the general of IfssL 

ht whewtl T went with a handful of men to op^^ 

km when the Arabs evacuated Versova and marched to Baudora 
landing at the village of Manorym. Some troops from Daman’ 
and two frigates that came in time from Goa to convey the fleet of 
north, under the command of Fernao Sodre, who was wounded 
m the action, fought bravely against the enemy, compelling hin^ to 
retreat after suffering a great loss. H ng mm to 

The fort of^ Chaul had nine bastions, as mentioned by Leonardo 
Paes, almost all bearing the names of Saints. There were sfx churches 
there within the walls-the Cathedral, the Misericordia. St. Paul hi 
College of the Society of Jesus, and the monasteries of St. Domint 

St. Augustine and St. Francis. Bid., p, 64 . omimo, 

in ® record of the condition of the territory 

m the neighbourhood of Bombay is a report on the defence! of S 

tinho in “ by Andrd Bibeiro Cou- 

tmho in li28. But this is a technical or military report and bL 

hardly anything to do with the social and religious condirimi of the 
people around Bombay. G d. Tlssuar,, Vol I 2 09 

iT'ofTp ' y-«^f^-wards the prorinte of Ba^sln wf 

lost. Of the Portuguese rule after the estinctiou of if-a noiif 1 
there remained but two vestiges rehVions a s political power, 
h.ppily a»ble i. tkai, aS * " "" “™'’ 

Of the numerous convents, churches eollk,™.... i. , 

lapaitad or rabuOt. moat of tbem beio. in oomolel. ‘ I 
ontMj, diappamd. Somo no, ohorahaa h.L be.Tb4 .r® 

Of the churches extant, old and 2 . 1 , i 
belongs to the diocese of the Bishop of Damdl 
ment of the regular Rowan clZf the establish^ 

The Roman OathoUc Church in India 

has now attained to a higher 
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degree of organization both hj the institution of episcopates and 
bj the formation of new dioceses. The creation of the new diocese 
of Daman to which is annexed the title of Archbishop ad honorem of 
Craiiganore, may be traced to the Bull Humanm sahitis of the 1st 
of September 1886, subsequent to the signing of the concordat be- 
tween the Holy See and His Majesty the King of Portugal, D. Lniz 
I, on the 23rd of June of that year. This diocese embraces among 
other districts the city of Bombay, the varado of Thana and the island 
and district of Basseln, In the island of Bombay, exclusive of the 
churches belonging to the Jesuit mission of the Propaganda P'ide, all 
built after the -cession of Bombay, there are 5 Portuguese churches, 
three of them being anterior to the cession, and 6 filial chapels. 
The population of these parishes amounts to 25,480 souls. The 
Varado of Thanii, so called from being under the direct admin- 
istration of a Vif/ario da Yam, an ecclesiastical dignitary subordinate 
to the Bishop of the diocese, embraces the islands of Salsette, Daravi, 
and TJran or Karanja. There are in this varado 18 chief churches, 
5 aggregated and 7 filial chapels, the Christian population subject 
to that Varado beingi25,51 6. The island and district of Bassein possess 
10 churches and 1 filial chapel, its Catholic population amounting to 
16,232 souls. 

At the time of the cession of Bombay to the British the Portu- 
guese monuments besides the castle with its fort, priory and 
warehouse, were two churches in Bombay, two in Mahim and 
a private chapel at Mazagon, which was eventually raised to the rank 
of a parish church, after rebuilding and enlargning the old temple, of 
which I shall treat more at length hereafter. 

The following extract from the travels of Dr. Fryer begun in 1672 
and finished in 1681, affords accurate information of the condition 
of Bombay at that period. After describing the Bombay Castle, 
which he considered to be “ a pretty well seated, but ill-forfified 
house ; four brass guns being tbe defence of the whole island, unless 
a few chambers housed in small towers, in convement places to scour 
the Malabars, who heretofore have been more insolent than of late; 
adverting not only to seize their cattle, but depopulate whole 
villages by their outrages,'^ Dr, Fryer refers to the environs of the 
Castle as "'‘a delicate garden, voiced to be the pleasantest in India ; 
intended rather for wanton dalliance, lovers artillery, than to make 
resistance against an invading foe/* The town was at some distance 
from the Fort, in which confusedly lived the English, Portu- 
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gueae. Topazes, Gentoos, Moors, Cooly Christians, most fisher- 
men, a town, moreover, that was “a full mile in length the 
houses are low, and thatched with oleas (the Portuguefe .lt 
0 «. adopted from Tulu. the leaf of the palm-tree) of the cocoa-trees 

S ’T 1 ®°”efew the Gompany have’ 

bin t. Then passing through the town he noticed that “ the custom- 
ouse, and warehouses are tiled or plastered, and instead of glass 
use panes of oyster-shells for their windows.” There was also a 
fairly handsome bazar at the end of the town, looking into the field, 
where cows and bufifaloes grazed. Dr. Fryer finally found that in this 

field (modern Esplanade, where cows and buffaloes are still grazing) 
the Portuguese have a pretty house and church with oreLds of 

ndian fruit adjoining. A New Account, etc., pp. 63 67. 

This pretty house and church, the only parish chulh of the 
island of Bombay, was situated in the middle of the field or S- 
plmiade, with “ orchards of Indian fruit adjoining.” It had 
m rout a little cross on a stone pedestal about four feet htl 

which was standing on the original site, transferred to where fhe 
Elphmstone High School now is, and visible as late as 1867, when 

It was removed to make room for the buildings which have risen 
since then and now occupy its place. This Church on the Es 
planade, whose exact site is now unknown, was probably situated to 

leeas o tie rmckshank Road, over against the white stone cross 

m April 1687 caused a great commotion and stir in the little 
Christian community of the island Tr 

ti,„ island. It was nothing less than 

the conversion of a Protestant to the Roman cJh i / 
n. proMljte ,a. on. tL™ ™ 

Thorpe, decea^pfl t> a iorpe, son oi Lieutenant 

roeeiv? ht : Ms ot “d 

Joao da Gloria ^^^00^1^^ 7 ^ 7“’ 

WyboriieandCouncilat Bombay informed 

at Surat, on the 15th of Anr??7 « 7 

quenee. ” Apnl 1687. was “a business of ill conse- 

.1 .h. Pop’ ™ 
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was kept ill custody until furtlier orders were received from His 
Excellency of Surat about Mm, Thorpe, ■ on tlie other hand, wliea 
apprehended and brought to examination, said that the priest had 
'told. Mm that it was much^. better for his soul to be a Eoman Catholic 
than to live in the English' Church, - He "was thereupon set 'free, 
Frey Joao^ however, was committed by Judge Yauxe on the 11 th of, 
April 1687 a prisoner to the county jail in the baztir, and laid in the 
room where Thorborn was. At last by the earnest intercession of the 
Vicar of Mahim and another Padre, the Deputy- Governor Mr. Stanley 
and Mr, Jessop ordered him to be removed from the common jail to 
Ms own parish church where he is confined with a guard over 
Mm to see that he does not escape nor act in the church until your 
Excellency’s pleasure be known what shall be done in the matter,” 
The result is not known. Selections, YoL 1., pp. 157-loS. Cl, Mate^ 
rials, Vol IIL, pp. 527-528. 

At a consultation held on the 10th of May 1780 it was resolved 
that a clearance round the Town Wall should be made. Although the 
passes of the island were rendered defensible, the town wall, being no 
more , than eleven feet in height reckoning up to the cordoiij was 
thought to be unfit to resist batteries from an enemy determined 
to effect a -landing on the island. And the cocoa-nut trees and houses 
near the wall, besides the shelter they would give to an attacking 
force, would furnish ready material for raising batteries. It was 
therefore resolved that a line of one hundred, yards be drawn round 
the town wall, by cutting down the cocoa-nut trees and demolishlag 
the' houses. .It was also resolved that a computatiofi be made of ., the 
value of all trees and houses that may be necessary to remove within 
that space. 

This resolution does not seem to have, been earned out for some 
time, for as late as 1742 it is said that the removal of all trees 
and houses round the town wall, to the distance of at least point 
blank shot, would cause expense and loss to the i,sland 
amounting to a very great sum. Materials, Yol, IL, pp, 438 et seq. 
But about March 1757, from a petition addressed by the Bombay, 
fazaiidars (Portuguese fazendeiras or proprietors) praying a consi- 
'deration for their cocoa-nut trees cut down within that distance, it 
appears that the Government passed another resolution to cut down 
trees within the distance of 400 yards round the town wall. 

And now came the turn of the Portuguese church on the Esplanade 
to be removed. On the 20th of July 176b it i;i lecordcd tliar flm 
3CI 
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Portuguese cliurcli being considerably within 400 yards of the town wall 
and some of the walls being four feet thick and bnilt of cbunam and 
stone, it would prove of the utmost consequence to the defence of the 
island if attacked by a European enemy. Tho principal engineer 
was therefore directed to give the priests belonging to the church 
notice to pull down the said church and pitch it in a proper place to 
which the materials would be removed and the church rebuilt. Ibid 
p. 531, and vol. II, pp. 332-33. 

Witbm a few days from receiving the notice, the three priests be- 
longing to the Portuguese church on the Esplanade said that they 
were ready to comply with the orders to pull down the church, but 
wore m want of workmen and a proper site for rebuilding it. It 
was then arranged that there being no other people to spare, they 
s lould get the Christian Militia, and, as for a proper spot for rebuild- 
ing the Portuguese church, it was inquired of the owner of the Umar- 
khadi house at what terms he was willing to dispose of it, as well as 
whether Abraham Bava, proprietor of the oart Qiorta) Kolbhdt, 
would permit of houses being built therein for the inhabitants on the 
proposed terms, the Collector being directed to give one of the Hon- 
ourable Company’s oarts {liortas) in exchange for Kolbhat. At last 
one Manuel Barreto sold his oart (Portuguese horia), which was 
valued by the wreadores (another Portuguese term to be explained 

hereafter) of Bombay at Hs. 1,019 and received in exchange the 

^rts Qwnas) JBeliauri and Bombdla at Mahim, belonging to the 
Honorable Company, which were valued by the vereadores at 


Tim valuation of the Portugneso church on the Esplanade was esti- 
mated , in libO at Rs. 18,675-3-95, being Rs. 7,565-3-75 less than 
hat computed by Captain Hugh Cameron in 1755, the decrease 
being chiefly due to Captain Cameron having allowed for the church 
wa fo its present thickness of four feet, whereas 2i feet 

were siimcient for tlie new cliiircb. Ibid. Yoi. p„ 532 

It IS thus evident that the Portuguese church on the Esplanade 
was a strong building, in return for which the throe priests ob- 
Umed a ricfety church, which soon required rebuilding. A writer 

1850, p. 24, says Of these latter 
(churches), ,s the Oa^edral Church of Nosm Senhora de Uspemnga 
(Our Lady of Hope) in Kalfcadevi, built within the last twenty years 
upon ground allotment and funds provided by aovernmont. for an 
odifice existing upon the Esplanade and almost lacing the Elphin- 
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stone IiistitiitioD (the old Blpliinsfcone Higli School to tlie eastward 
of , the ^ .Small Causes Court)^ the Government 'requiring, the plot (or 
atlditiona! room) for the manceuvres of the soldiery staMoiied upon the 
island., ' This church ,,is generally entrusted to the Yicar-General of 
the Pope’s party ^ and that recognised by the Government*’’ 

According to a writer in the Bombay Qnarierhj liemew^ ¥o!. III., 
|3. 34 : ** There were three .forts in addition to the Castle, five Por- 
tuguese Churches, and the stunted walls of an English Church .which 
had been commenced by Sir George Osenden. The . Court of Direc- 
tors had sent out an order in 1710 that all cocoa-nut and toddy-trees 
standing within a mile of the principal fort should be felledv but it 
was some time before this was strictly enforced.” It was 'not until 
SO years later that this order was carried out. 

Then in the same Voi. v., p. IGS, it is said that **The 

arrangements without the walls were so bad, that the town was 
ill-fitted to resist an invasion of a regular army. It was comiiianded 
by an eminence, forty-nine and a quarter feet in height, and three 
hundred and thirty feet yards distant from the Mandavie bastion, 
called Dungaree hill. To prevent this from falling into the enemy’s 
hands, a small tower had been raised, but it was slightly built, and 
could easily be approached under cover of houses, hedges, and an 
old Homan Catholic Church* Indeed the weakness of all the 
fortifications at once struck the eye of even unscientific men, and it 
was obvious that the works of defence iiad little connection or 
harmony with one another.” The strange vicissitudes this ‘‘ Old 
Homan Catholic Church” has undergone during the last ceotiiry and 
a half will be treated of at length in the Appendix G. 

With regard to the industry and agriculture of Bombay, which 
seem to have remained unaltered during the Portuguese period down 
to the cession of the island to the British, ^ Di% .Piyer WTites :~ 

On the backside of the towns of Bornbaim and Maijm (Bombay and 
Mahim) are woods of cocoes (under which inhabit the Bandeidnes,---: 
Bhandaris, — those that prune and cultivate- them), ' tlm 
(hortas) being the greatest purchase and\ ;'estates' of 'the isk:a 
some miles together, till the sea breaks in between them, over agaiiist 
which, up the bay a mile, lies Massegoung ■ (Mazagon) , a great lsh--; 
ing town, peculiarly notable for a fish called bumbelo, the suste- 
nance of the poorer sort, who live on them and batty, a coarse, sort of 
rice, and the wine of the cocoe called toddy. The ground between 
this and the great breach is well ploughed, 'and bears good batty, 
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Here the Portogneg^e ha^e aiiolher church and religions lioitse he- 
loiigiiig to the h'rajiciscaiis/' 

: ; Beyond it is Parell,. where , they ...have another clitirch, and 
demesnes belonging' to. the. Jesuits, to which appertains Siam (Sion) 
manured by Columheens ’ (Kunbis^ husbandmen, where li?e the 
Brasses (Portuguese a corruptiO'U of ;pariis) or ■ porters ■ also, 
each of which tribes have a mandadore (Portuguese mandailor) or 
superintendent, who give an account of them to the English, and 
being born under the same degree of slavery, are generally more 
tyrannical than a stranger would be towards them j so that there needs 
no other taskmaster than one of their own tribe, to keep them in awe 
by a rigid subjection. Oiyuscit^ p. 67. 

Both the Mazagon and Parel churches belonged to the Franciscans, 
but the demesnes of Parel to the Jesuits. The churches of Nossa 
Senliora da Esiyeranga^ on the Esplanade, one of the oldest of the five 
churches, including the two at Upper and Lower Mahim or S. Miguel 
and Nossa Senhora da Salva^ao, respectively, also belonged to the 
Franciscans. The invocation of Nossa Senhora da Esperan^a was com-* 
mon to this order. They had one in Goa, in the village of Candolim, 
and several others in the province of Bardez. That of Candolim 
is still extant, having been built in 1560. This village was the 
residence of the celebrated family of the Pintos, some of whose 
members were at the end of the last and beginning of present century 
distinguished military officers in the army of the Peshwa in the 
Deccan. They are referred to by Grant Duff in his History of the 
Manlthas, and by other writers of that eventful period. This 
church as well as that of Nagoa in Bardess were built in the same 
year, during the government of the famous prelate D, Gaspar 
de Leao Pereira. The Parel church was eventually turned into 
a Government House, and is now a Hospital for contagious 
diseases. 

Beferring to the Boman Catholic Churches of Bombay it may be 
useful to allude here in detail to their foundation, endowments and 
the various changes they have undergone during the Portuguese 
period down to the present time. The ancient constitution of the 
island being feudal, the crown lands were granted to private indivi- 
duals and to religious corporations on the payment of a quit-rent for 
a -fixed period or in perpetuity. The Jesuits of Bandora claimed for 
themselves as well as for their college and mission in Japan a con- 
siderable -extent, of iand in those villages and other rights in the 
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iskiidjj .of wliicli I shall speak further on/. The , .monasterjof St„ 
Monica in Goa was also the owner of one. or more Tiiia.g.es'ia the 
island, of Salsette. , 

Later on^ a chapel, raised in .course of- time to the rank of the 
■church of Mazagon^ was hiiiit, and .also placed in the charge of the 
Pranciscansj the first Lord of the Manor of Mazagon^ Antonio 
.Fessoay and his descendants, Souzas and Tavoras, iii,akiiig consider-' 
able eadowm.eBts to it. This , church was enlarged and rebuilt 
.in the 17th centiirj -by . Ruy d.e .Souza. Then it was reiiewecl 
in June 1810, and blessed by the- visitor sent by the ArciiM.s.liop : of 
Goa, Padre Jouo de Souza e Silva, on the 1st of October l-BlI, anil 
lastly consecrated by the ' Archbishop Torres on the .loth of Feb" 
niary 1844. It is one of the largest churches in Bombay, and well 
situated. 

The grants or leases of villages in Bombay, dating frosi the, jeai 
1534, often changed hands very rapidly. With the exception of one 
lease, howerer, by Martim Affonso de Souza, all the others- were 
effected during the viceroyaltj of D, Joao De Castro; and the names 
of the grantees varied considerably ' within a short period by death 
or purchase, as well as by abandonment , or exchange. Simae 
Botelho himself was aware of this when- he wrote- Some .of these 
villages were abandoned, others lapsed by. death, .some were granted 
to new persons and others were rented. ^ Thus no credit can bo given 
to names of persons to whom the villages were granted (in 3548). 
For this reason I make here this declaration signed by me to-day, 
the 10th of October 1554/^ Tomho, p* 205, This declaration clears 
up many difficulties, for the repeated changes in the names of the 
grantees within a short time caused considerable confusion in the 
sequence of events. This was the case with the lease of the four 
villages of Pare!, Vaddia, Sion and Varll, written by Botelho Parelk 
Yarella, Syva and YarelL They were granted by D. Joao de Castro 
in 1548 and confirmed by the Viceroy D, Affonso de Noronha (1550-* 
1554) to Manuel Serrao for the quit-rent of 412 pardaos* year* 
p« 157. But at the time of the cession of this island to the 
British, all these villages, with the exception of Varli, which formed 
an annexe of the manor of Mazagon and the property of the Tavoras, 
belonged to the Jesuits of Bandora, and were within a few years, 
confiscated by the East India Company, as we shall see further on* 
The same may be said of the island of Puri or the Elephanta, which., 
in 1548 was leased to Joao Fires Jor 105,pardaos 158).;^ 
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but was in 1034, according to Antonio Bocarro, tlic property of the 
Captain of the Fort of Karanja, Fcrnao de Sampsyo da Cimha. 
(0 Ckronwta tie Tissttary^ VoL III., p* 261.) 

Again> the island of Bombay was in 1548 the property of Mestre 
Diogo, who paid annually the quit-rent of 1432| pardaos. {Ihid^ p. 
161.) In 1563 it was owned, as we have seen above, by Garcia da 
Orta, {Collotixdosy 22,28 and 84.) And at the time of its cession 
to the British Crown it was the property of D, Ignez de Miranda, 
widow of D. Eodrigo de Monsanto, as proved by the coiiYention of 
Humphrey Cooke. 

It is a singular coincidence, that, like the seven districts of the 
province of Bassein, the island of Bombay sboald also be divided by 
tho early Portuguese into seven villages, vizi — Maliim, Bombaini, 
Parell, Varella, Syva, Vareii and Mazaguao. Mahiin was the cacabo 
or head of the group, and had its own mandovim or custom-house. It 
was not leased as a whole to any one. It must have been parcelled 
out into many leases, as was the case later on. The remaining six 
villages, out of which four, according to Simao Botelho, were declared 
to have been leased, in 1548, to Manuel Serrao, viz : — Parel, Vadiila, 
Sion and VarH, were all of them annexed to the ca^abc of Mahim. 
And the large village of Mazagon was granted to Antonio Pessoa, a 
conspicuous figure in the early annals of the Portuguese in Western 
India. 

Antonio Pessoa is mentioned as a brave Captain of both army and 
navy, by Gaspar Correa, as was the case in those days, of promiscuous 
employment and general usefulness. In 1525 during the Governor- 
ship of D. Ilenrique de Menezes, o Eoxo, he was one of the brave 
officers who succeeded with a handful of men in resisting the assaults 
against the fort of Calicut by the overwhelming forces of the Samori. 

Antonio Pessoa was not only highly esteemed by the benevolent 
D. JoSo de Castro, but even by the severe but just Jorge Cabral 
(1549-1550), who considered him to be next to the Governor himself, 
and, as such, was asked, according to Gaspar Correa {Lendas^ VoL 
IV., p. 695), to entertain in his house at Goa the King of Tanor, 
when the latter was brought there by the Jesuits in 1550, and 
converted to Christianity, although this conversion proved to be of 
an ephemeral character. {See Oriente Conquistado^ C. I. B. 1., 
p. 527.) Antonio Pessoa also fought bravely at Biu and at Bassein, 
and besides being a gallant soldier and an able sailor he was also an 
eminent civilian officer of Government. Ho first occupied the post of 
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fcilor and alcaidc-mor in Ceylon, and then was appoiiiiecl vedor da 
ribeira or marine superintendent at the capital settlement of Goa. 

I). Joao de Castro had granted, to Antonio Pessoa live Tillages and 
one island in the proTince of Bassein, as a reward for his distinguished 
services. But the Veddr Siinao Botelho .finding that this grant was 
made to the prejudice of the Royal Treasury, wrote to the King, D. Joao 
III., from Bassein on the 24th of December 1548, thus : — 'The Viceroy 
(D. Joao de Castro) has granted to Antonio Pessoa live villages and 
one island, which used to yield to your Highness 2,500 pardaos in 
gold a year, for a little over 900, because a Vfoor had it as a pension 
(tenga) at that rate in the time of the King of Kambay (Gujarat). 
Thus the Viceroy lias given to Antonio Pessoa and his wife for life the 
yearly income of 1,600 pardaos in gold.” Cartas, p. 6. 

ISIo names are given in this letter of the five villages and one island. 
But, in referring to the Tomho, we find that in the island of Salsette 
the aldea or village of Bandora, which in the old /oral, or register of 
duties payable to the King, was rented (arrendada) for 15,9804 
fedeas, was granted at a quit-rent {aforada) to Antonio Pessoa by 
the Viceroy D. Joao de Castro, in 1548, for 488 pardaos and 2|- 
tangas. Along with it the aldea of Calcra, probably the modern 
village Khar and Khar Road, near Bandora, and 20|- miiras (or mudas) 
of rice, were also bestowed in the same year on the fortunate Antonio 
Pessoa. (Tomho, pp. 159-160.) The same Viceroy had also granted 
to Antonio Pessoa and his wife for their lives in \h.Q ];^Tag ana Camrio, 
the following four villages: — Coya, Dnmona, Vallaonda and Dayalk, 
for 207 pardaos and tanga a year. (Ibid,, p. 179.) Thus Bandora, 
with Calcra in the ilha, or island, of Salsette, and the four villages 
in t]xQ pj^aganu or district of Camao together make up the five villages 
referred to by Simuo Botelho in his letter to the King. The island^s 
name is not given, but it seems to have been Maxagon ; for this 
conclusion is supported both from the latter having been leased by 
D. Joao de Castro, who died on the 6th of June 1548, and from the 
reference to an island in Simfio Botelho’s letter, dated the 24tli of: 
December 1548, as having been granted by that Viceroy to xintonio 
Pessoa. 

Previous to this period Mazagon was simply rented, or its rent 
collected annually {arrecadoii o rendimento) from 1534 to 1547, vary- 
ing from 8,500 fedeas in 1535, 11,500 in 1536, 15,000 in 1543, to 510 
pardaos in 1544, rising at last in 1547 to 550 pardaos, when the 
arrendameuiOs or renting, ceased. It' was then ajomda, or granted for 
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d 'c|uit-rent of 195 pardaos in gold and tliree tangas to Antonio Pessoa' 
and Ida wife.: Possibly the designation or island, by Simao 

Botelho may refer to the island of Fatecas, or Butcher’s Island, whiclij 
although yielding perhaps hardly any revenue, was then annexed to 
the village of Masagon. Another possible explanation, is that tho 
position of Mazagon itself would make it in those days an island, just 
as Colaba or Varlf. ' . 

Of all the seven villages which then constituted the original island 
of Bombay, including Mahirn, Mazagon is the only one whose 
history can be followed in a chronological succession, from 1534 to 
the present time. Its chief interest lies in the fact of the Royal 
Charter and Letters Patent relating to this Manor of Mazagon’’ 
having happily been preserved or escaped from the destructive action 
of time. Under the heading of Patent of Mazagon,” these elaborate 
and lengthy documents have been published in the Selections, etc., 
Bombay, 18S7, p. 359 et seq,, drawn from old Portuguese archives. 
They are unfortunately not well translated, and some quotations from 
the original documents are really devoid of all sense or meaning. For 
instance there are the words encahacimento and emmhecado for encahega- 
7ne7Uo and mcahegado, which words have been translated as ^investiture 
in chief” and '^vested in chief.” The Manor of Mazagon was a 
or the estate of an inheritance in which the rule of primogeniture had 
been adopted ; hence the encahegamento do inorgado meant simply the 
constitution of several properties into one by entail There are also 
the words for fatlota, fozeiro for /bmVo, until Senlioriofov util 

Senhorio, adoa for aldea, etc. These errors can readily be detected by 
one who knows the language ; but they are sure to cause considerable 
confusion to others. 

Dr, Fryer then continues his description of the northern par^t of 
the island of Bombay, thus: — At Maijrn (Maliim) the Portuguese 
have another complete church and house; the English a pretty 
custom-house and guard-house ; the Moors also a tomb in great venera- 
tion for a Peer (Fir) or prophet, instrumental to the quenching of 
fiames approaching their Prophet’s tomb at Mekka (though he was 
here at the same time) by the fervency of his prayers.” 

‘‘At Salvesong (Nossa Senhora da Salvacao or Dadar), the 
Franciscans enjoy another church and convent; this side is all 
covered with trees of cocoes, jawks and mangoes; in the middle 
lies Verulee (Varli), where the English have a watch. “ Op. eg/./’ 
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Witli re.'pect to these two "^luhim churches and those of Mazngou 
aad Pare! the writer o! ih^ Ifonthb^ referring to 13 r. Frjer, 

says: — At Mazagon the Portuguese have another church and reli' 
gious house belonging to the Prauciscans ” ; at present the Cathedral 
Church of the Goa schismatics and dedicated to Our I/ady of Glory, 
At Parel 'Hliey have another church and' demesnes belonging to the 
JesuitSj” which subsequent events have made the, residence „ of our 
Csovernors. At ]\lfihioi ^‘another complete church and hoiisej^ A,t 
Salvecao — Salvesong whites Fryer'"' — the Franciscans enjoy another 
church and convent.’^ Sir Miguel de Liraa-e Souza put these latter in 
some condition prior to the close of the last celltur 3 ^'’ p, 18. 

With the. exception of .the church of No ssa- Sen ho ra da Esperancaj 
on the E^^’plaoade, which has suffered repeated transposition ; Jiiid 
the eburcli of Parel, whose patron saint is unknown, and which has 
been used for more than a century for secular purposes, these three 
churches are the oldest monuments of the Portuguese rule on the 
islands of Bombay and Miliiim. The church of Mazagon, which is 
the latest of all, having been raised from a chapel to the category of 
a church, was dedicated to Nossa Senhorada Gloria, whose feast takes 
place on the second Sunday of November. It is a fine church, being, 
the second Cathedra! of the diocese of Daiwin. It receives annually 
from the British Government Rs. 1,500 for the L^uds once belonging 
to the church now appropriated by tiuit Government, besides Es* i^40 
for 12 muras of rice due to the church «as an endowment. 

The cfturch of ]\lahim, whose patron saint. is St. 'Michael, his feast 
being celebrated on- the 29th.oifSeptend)er cveiyA'^'^^b the' 
rich churches of the diocese. The altar dedicated to St, Anthony 
possesses a garden called Kotvady, its revenue being spent in the Saint’s 
devotion. The British Government pays it yearh^ Rs, 120. .for masses' 
ill suffrages of the souls of B, Ignez and others. This church has 
a filial chapel at Sion of the invocation of Nossa Senhora do Bom 
Conselho, which is said to have been built in 1596., ■ B'Ut this date 'is 
merely traditional, and as such it is untrustworthy. 

The church of Dadar of the invocation of Nossa Senhora da Sal» 
va^ao, whose annual feast takes place ou the first Sunday in May, is the 
third ancient church, possessing some gardens. It has three filiai 
chapels, one at Matuuga, the second at Pare!, and the third at Variik 

All these three churches were built in the 16th century by the 

* They are both wrong ; it is neither Salvesong nor Salveeao, but Salvac?.o* 
27 
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FraBciscans, altli-ougli no antlientic documentary evidence lias yet lieen 
oljtaioed of the exact dates 'of tlieir foundations. They have been 
often renewed since then, and if fhey are rich in structure and also in 
endowments, they are stilFmore so- in the memories they /enshrine of 
the struggles of the Portuguese missionaries with their antagonists, 
the missionaries of the Propaganda' Fide, for their possession. The 
Portuguese ought to value them immensely, if what Thomas Paine 
says is true : — “ What we obtain cheaply we esteem too lightly ; 
it is dearness ■alone that gives everything its. value, ” No royal 
.'patronage of the Indian missions has ever bought any church in India 
dearer than these. Never had . the Portuguese missionaries in their 
whole career in the East to exchange harder blows, even with the soldiers 
of the Crescent, than with their rivals, wlio were also messengers of 
peace, followers of the Cross, and brothers in Christ. For the churches 
of Massagon, MIhina and Dadar were for over a century the scenes of 
niiseemly hghts between the Fadroado and the Propaganda parties, 
Mazagon was the bulwark of the ptirtisans of the former, w'hile the tw’o 
parishes of the sister-island of Mahim were equally divided between 
the two factions. But this is a subject far beyond the scope of this 
.work. It is, however, full of stirring, romantic, and serio-comic, 
episodes. If Bombay had nothing exciting in its history beyond 
this strange duel between tlie two sections of the same Church, 
it would still have its place in tiie causes c^clres in the domain of 
Christendom. 

But to return once more to the narrative of Dr. Fryer. This tra- 
vel ier now crossed the creek that separates Bombay and Miihim from 
Salseite, and went to Bandora* He describes his excursion to S/iisette 
thus: — Upon these scores it was not long before I was employed to 
wait on the Father Superior of the North, a learned man, and a 
Spaniard by nation, of the order of the Jesuits. 

The President commanded his own baloon (Portiigiiest' halao^ 
a kind of an Indian long light ship with oars, said to be derived 
from the Marathi babjdm), — barge of state of two and twenty 
oars, — to attend me and one of the Council, to compliment the 
Father on the island of Caooreln (Kh^oeri), parted .»from Bombaim 
by a stream half a mile broad: near our landing-place stood a 
college, not inferior to the building, nor much unlike those of mir 
Universities, belonging to the Jesuits here, more commonly called 
Paulistines (they were called FauUsim from their college of St. 
Paul in Goa), —whose. visitor was now my patient,— who live here 
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very siimptuouslvs fclie greatest part - of. tlie... island being theirs. 
Oar entertainiiieiit was truly noble and - becoming the grarity of 
the Society. After I had done my duty, the Fathers aceompaiiiecl 
ns to the barge j afore the college-gate stood a largo cross 
thwacked full of jomig blacks singing Tespers: the- town is iarge^ 
the houses tiled ; it is called Bandora. 

our department they gave us seven guns which they have 
planted on the front of their college -for their own defence, 
besides they are fitted with good store of small, aimis: following 
therein the advice given by a statesman to the king of Spain, 
about the Netherlands: that if the Society of the Loyolists were 
'multiplied their convents might serve for castles. 

III the middle of the river we had a pleasant prospect on both 
sides ; on Bandora side the college, the town, the church of St. Andrew 
a mile beyond, and upon the hill that pointed to the sea the Aqnacla, 
{Agoadd) block-house and a church : on tlie other side, the church of 
Maijm (Mahim) with other handsome buildings. 

Curiosity led me a second time to visit the island Canorein 
(Khaneri,) having obtained leave for a longer stay ; nor w'ent I 
alone, some of the best quality on the island being led by the 
same desire, joining themselves with me. We carried a train of 
servants, horses and palan kins, which were ferried over before us; 
and we coming soon after were met by the Fraternity, and conducted 
to the Fathers, who detained us till afternoon by a stately banquet, 
showing us the civility of the chnrch and college, diverting 
us both with instrumental and vocal music, and veiw good wine. 

“ After which we were dismissed, and four miles ofi* Bandora were 
stopped by the kindness of the Padre Superior, whose mandate wheiv 
ever we came caused tliem to s^nd his recar (a term of congrain* 
lation, as we say ^ our service’) with the presents of the best fruits mid 
wines, and whatever we wanted. 

^^Here, not adjoining to any town, in a sweet air, stood a 
magnificent rural church ; in the way to which and indeed all up 
and down this island are pleasant allem (villages) or country seats 
of the gentry, where they live like petty monarchs, all that is born 
on the ground being theirs, holding them in a perfect state of 
villginage, they being lords paramount.” Ogms pp. 70-71. 

About twenty years later GemelliCarreri speaks ofthc pleasure-houses 

* The Fortuguese word is reaadm which means messages^ 
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of tbe Fortugiiese./bm/w near Basaein in the same way. Of Tlniiia^ Ur. 
Fryer says that the town was built of low tiled lioiises, .good silk and... 
eotton stuffs were made, and there were seven churches and colleges, 
the chief being that of the Jesuits. (IMd,, p. 73.) ■ Tlieii lie ., says of., 
Bassein that the city was.set apart for the better class of Christians, 
neither artisans nor Banias being allowed to live witliiii the walls. 
It had wide straight streets and good buildings round a square or 
market. The nobles lived in stately mansions, and there were six 
churches, four convents, and two colleges, one belonging to the Fran- 
ciscans, the other to the Jesuits. The Jesuit college had fine square 
cloisters with cells on the sides, a spacious refectory, a goodly church 
and a fine library of commentaries and works on history and morals. 

The Fidalgos of Bassein lived in stately dwcdlings, graced with 
covered balconies, and large windows two stories high, with panes of 
oyster shells, or laticed.” (Ibid,^ p. 74.) The whole province of 
Bassein was thus famous for the hospitality of its foreiros or landlords, 
as well as of the monasteries, which made the public places of enter- 
tainment absolutely unnecessary. Some of these landlords also called 
fazendeiros^ such as Joao de Mello, and Martini Affonso lived with 
considerable magnificence in their beautiful quhitas or granges of 
graceful architecture, with terraced walks and gardens ending at the 
water-side in a banqueting-hall, at such places as the picturesque 
Ohorbandar and elsewhere. They were both patrons of the Church 
and defenders of the district. Their mansions were often fortified, 
or they ivere built close to forts and churches. JSTot only Dr. 
Fryer but many other European travellers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries describe accurately the state of this province 
as it %vas then, but I need not quote them here, as I have already 
referred to them all in my “ History and Antiquities of Bassein. 

In his comments on Dr. Fryer’s account the writer of the Montldy 
Miscellany says:— ‘‘This is certainly the most lucid and unpretend- 
ing version of the strength of the Romish cause in Bombay and its 
immediate locality— without trusting to the light of furious polemical 
disputants who in describing Christianity in the East allow their per- 
sonal disputes to supplant every honest narrative.” p. 19. 

Some of the convents were also fortified. Besides that of Bandora, 
which had “ seven -guns mounted in front of it and a good store of 
small arms” the convent of the Franciscans at Chaul, and that of 
Yerangal, ten miles north of Bandora, in Salsette, standing close to a 
pretty little bay near Jbe sea, were also fortified. 
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lo 1G98, three years after Gemelli Garreri, wlio had foiincl that in 
his time all, power was in the hands of the ecclesiastics, the Church 
having a larger revenue in India than the King himself, Bandora was 
visited by Fr. Du Jarric, who had come from Europe Tisit all the 
houses and colleges of the Society in India. He was' received at 
Bandora with great rejoicing, and entertained with a, sham sea fight 
at tlie mouth of the river. The Father left four Punjabi converts 
to be educated at Bandora whom he had fallen hi with at Chaul, and 
then visited the house at Thana, and all the churches in Salsette 
(not named) founding the church of St. Geciiia at Poincar (probably 
Poinser).” The Kev. A, K. Naime, in the Bombay .Gazetteer^ Y oi.I-, P* 
IL, p, 57. But the present church of Poincar or Poinser is dedicated 
to Kossa Senhora dos Hemedios. Fr, Du Jarric then went to Bassein, 
where he established a seminary of the invocation of the Purification, 
where children of -noble native parents were brought op as mission- 
aries. He then went direct to Daman, as the spiritual ministration of 
the intermediate settlements of Tarapur and Ma.him-K helve w^as then 
mostly ill the hands of the Dominicans. 

The large cross, which at the time of Dr. Fryer stood before the 
gate of the Bandora college of St, Anne, situated at the landing place, 
has now been removed and re-built in front of the St. Andrew’s Church, 
The site of the college was until lately occupied by the Bombay 
Municipal slaughter-house. In the original St, Andrew’s Church, 
which is one of the richest churches of the diocese of Daman, especially 
on account of its four filial chapels, beginning with that of Hossa Sen- 
hora do Monte, the door was at the west end and opened to the sea 
shore. The entrance of the present church was rebuilt in 1864 
facing eastwards. 

The church of St, Andrew’s was built in the 17th century. The 
chapel of Mount Mary, and the Agoada, or watering place for the 
shipping, with a bastion bearing on the top of the gateway a short 
inscription, whose copy and translation I had laid before the local 
Royal Asiatic Society on the 8th of June 1880 (see Journal B. JL 
Moyal Asiatic 'Society, VoL XIV, p. lviii), were built in the following 
century. 

Of the numerous churches and convents of Th&a there remains 
now but one in a fair state of preservation — the Church of St. John 
the Baptist, The ruined churches of N. Senhora da Esperani^a and 
of N. Senhora das Merces are now resorted to only as shrines for 
annual pilgrimages, where masses are said on those occajsious. The 
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Churcli of St John, -whicli lias one filial cliapol in Kalvao, was built 
over the ruins of Hindu temples, whose fragments are still visible 
in the walls of its compound, and some were lately found at the 
bottom of the large and beautiful tank in front of that cliurch. It 
reminds one of the Pontifical Fort in the Yilla Adriana in Rome, which 
in 1778 was found to be built, among other materials, of the ancient 
sculptures of the admirable palace of Emperor Adrian. 

From what has been said it is evident that the chief elements in the 
rise and prosperity of Bombay were the religious and social changes 
initiated by* the Portuguese rule in the island. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to illustrate the successive phases of the growth of this city without 
often referring to the vicissitudes of that nation, which had to pay 
with its final overthrow the penalty for its past errors. As in the 
(Ireek drama, Nemesis always treads silently at the heels of every 
wrong, so also in the history of nations, retribution follows unper- 
ceived in their footsteps, as the poet says : — 

‘‘The avenging deities are. shod with wool,’' 

Bombay is now a mixture of primitive simplicity and modern pro- 
gress ; the village conditions of many centuries earlier blending with the 
rushing city life of a vigorous community of to-day. But this evolution 
has had many factors, one of them being essentially Portuguese* The 
solution of a social problem requires- for its consideration among other 
agencies those of the individualities and their particular surroundings. 
The Portuguese were by temperament, by education, and by the charac- 
ter of the epoch in which they fiourished known by the Indians for 
their intolerance of opinion, rigidity of habit and tyranny of custom. 
These are the qualities which stifie the public spirit and fossilize a 
nation, because there is in such cases less adjustment between indivi- 
dualism and the environment. If an attempt be made to raise the 
plains and to level the hills by an inrush of floods, only chaos will 
supervene until the laws of Nature, under differing forces, reassert 
themselves to a new development. 

Having thus far examined rather cursorily the Portuguese religious 
element in the history of Bombay, let us now study, as briefly as 
possible, another not less enduring element in the social constitution of 
this city. It is the juridical constitution of the fmendeiros, the 
landlords of the island; for, like coin, land is a delicate meter of 
almost all civil, social and moral changes. 

The vedor of Bassein, thebeforementioned Simao Botelho, in Ms most 
valuable Tmnboj says that from the year 1534, in which that province 
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p^as ceded by tlie King of Gujarat to tlie Kids’ of Portogab to ir>4'T, 
t.lie land was let or rented animaHj for a fixed sum of- money. Tins was 
tlie traditional system ol collecting the revenues which was observed 
during the administration of the Mahoinedau rulers, and w’as perhaps 
prevailing even at the time of Bhima Deva or earlier. This system 
of land assessment the Portuguese called arrendamenio^ which means 
hiring or renting/’ 

But in the ■year 1548, the great Viceroy, D. Joaode Castro, finding 
himself surrounded , by a body of distingaished officers, who had 
signalise<i themselves in the seige of Diu and elsewhere, and seeing 
that he had absolutely nothing to give them, to reward such vrorthy 
men for their eminent services to the Crown, was obliged to parcel oui 
the lands of liassein among them. An excellent means, doubtless, 
to remunerate the merit of those brave servants of the State, 
hot very liable to abuses. Si mao Boteiho protested against it, but 
in vain. 

Thus D. Jouo cle Castro wms the first to introduce into Bombay 
the system of oforamenio^ the giving and taking of iaiids upon certain 
conditions. It was altogether a novel experience in the adniinistra- 
tiou of land-taxes and agrarian laws. While the great Albuquerque, 
the conqueror of Goa, formulated or made new conventions, based on. 
the old settlement rules of the land revenue there, Nuno da Cunha^ 
one of the high contracting parties to the treaty of Bassein, simply 
preserved intact the traditional sj^stem in vogue here. In the one 
case there wiis the liberty of a conquest, in the other the restrictions 
of a cession ; and yet x\lbuquerque bound himself to maintain the 
ancient privileges of tho-e admirable rural republics, the village-' 
communities, which had descended from time immemorial. But lie 
had at the same time at his disposal the lands of the Moors, either 
absent or defeated, which he was foee to bestow, as he eventually 
did, on many of his countrymen after marrying them to the Persian, 
Turkish and Circassian women, captured from the households of the 
Adil Shah's officers, who had been killed, dispersed or vanquished. 

If Nuno da Ciinha did not think it necessary to alter the revenue 
system of arTe7ulamenh\ believing the old form of assessment to be 
too inveterate to be caieiessly interfered with aud left it unchanged, 
D. Joao de Castro introduced, with the boldness of an innovator, the 
new system of aforamenio. He wanted his officers to defend, and at 
the same time to colonise the territory of Bassein and its dependencies. 
He was anxious to reward their services, while binding them to 
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tise conntrjj to till, to plant, and to improve it. This system iiivolveil 
naturally both a right and a duty : the right to possess the land and 
enjoy its produce ; the duty to defend it at the tenant's expense, 
niaiotaining troops of men and horse, and building moated towers 
and stockades for its defence. But these conditions fell in course 
time unhappily into disuse. In 1728 the Feitor and Alcaide Mdr of 
Bassein, Andre Ribeiro Coutinho, wrote to the Yiceroj, Joio de 
Saldauha Da Gama:— It is necessary to compel each of the 
landlords of Bassein and Daman to build a tower, or a stockade in liis 
village, as was the case in the beginning of our rule^’ (Deve-se ordenar 
aosforeiros de Bacaim e Damao que cada urn fa 9 a uma torre, on casa 
forte na siia aldea, assim como houve no principio do nosso governo)’^ 
0 Chronista de Tissuary, VoL I., p. 52. 

But this advice came too late. The foreiros wanted the rights 
without the duties. Like the degenerate Homans, they had lost 
the virtues of their ancestors, and were, as in the time of Nero, only 
clamouring for panem et circenses^ bread and spectacles. 

Aforammio is of two kinds, of the senliorio directo and Benhorio 
utiL An explanation of this technical phraseology of the Portuguese 
legists will be found in the works of Coelho da Rocha and others. 
But two terms, of Greek origin, of some importance to the history of 
Bombay, are emphytiosisy emphyteusis or fateosim, the renting of land 
upon the condition to improve it, and emplujteuta, one who rents 
it upon such a condition, as Garcia da Orta did the island of Bombay, 
as noted above. Emphyteusis means a grant or a lease either 
perpetual, or for a long term of years, on condition that the grantee 
or lessee of the lands should cultivate, plant or otherwise improve 
them. Such grants were subject to conditions as to liability to quit 
or ground rent and other charges, and as to alienation, according to 
the diversity of the grants, and according to the custom or usage of 
the place where the lands were situated* 

The emphyteutic tenure dates from a remote time in Portugal. 
Both in its origin and development it is peculiar, and its study 
is of matchless interest. Along with the communal tenure, the land 
being held allodially or by leasehold, the land in Portugal was also 
divided into some small estates which were held emphyteutically. It 
was parcelled out among small yeomen landlords, who in many respects 
resembled the English copyholders. When the Moors were driven 
from the peninsula, , no , claimants forthcoming for the territory 
jpeobnquered from the, Saracen invaders, who had swept into captivity 
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its foiTiier iiibabitaiits, a large share of the unowned laud, like the 
territory of Basseio ceded to tlie Portuguese Crown, was apportioned 
among the iniiitary leaders and the nobles, a portion falling to 
the cimreli and conyeot or the prelates and heads of monastic orders. 
During the two hundred years which followed the expulsion of the 
Saracens, the unsteady condition of the hind tenure fostered a con- 
stant strife between the churchmen and the sovereign, tiie result 
benng that the convent farmers, originally tenants-at-wili or for defi- 
nite periods, obtained fixity of tenure and of rent. The holding thus 
granted was termed afar amenta, ov a holding by payment of n foro or 
fixed rent. And this simple wuird of the fifteenth century received, 
when letters revived, the classical designation of emiyhytemis^ Thus 
a copyhold estate was culled emphyteusis and a copy holer emphj- 
teuta. But as there can be no perpetual laws where the society is not 
stationary, a great statutory reform of the emphyteutic system was 
undertaken in Portugal in 1832. This reform was by its leaders eon- 
sidered to be a bulwark against tyranny, wdiile the descendants of 
the old companions of D. J oao I clung with passionate pride to tliose 
last remnants of their once mighty feudal power. But, after a series 
of hostilities and trivial blGodiess er.gagemeuts, the reform was 
finally defined and settled by the Ci\ii Code promulgated in August 

1867. 

In Bassein and its dependencies the tenure of land reflected the 
spirit of the age evolving the feudal character, it was for one or 
more lives, often renewable, its best example being found in the 
creation and tenure of the ancient manor of iMazagon. This village 
had, some time previous to the year 1571, been leased on some 
terminable interest either for lives or years, to Antonio Pessoa, of 
whom I have already spoken above, and shall have to speak here- 
after, as a reward for his great services to the king. 

According to Siinao Bo tel ho an emphyteutical grant was to have 
been restrained by its primitive institution to barren lands, but D. 
Joao de Castro applied it to fruitfuilands. The primitive iustitiidon 
was to the effect that the King wuis regarded as the su[>reme owmer of 
the land, and the Viceroy, in His Majesty name, was allowed to let out 
the land to tenants-ia-chief, as rewards for their services. According 
to this system of land administration in Bombay and the surrounding 
islands, the tenants held the land on conditions of serving the State 
io war, for which purpose they supported a body of troops, besides 
paying it certain dues* Some of these tenants let their lands to sub- 
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teimiits, wlio held then) on nearly the same terms« Tbns the wiiole 
population of the island was, as in leiulal hlurope, bound to^elher 
by the sjtem of land tenure. 

An estate held in emphyteusis m perpetuity, as in the case of Garcia , 
da Orta, and of the religions orders or churches, was trausinissible to 
the heirs and assigns of the grantees. The grantees were, as already 
stated, known as emphyteiUas, and the grantor as lord or chniinus 
emphyteusos. Thus it will be seen tliat this was originally a Roman 
law, according to which the emphyteuta^ although not a domiuus, had 
nevertheless jus in re^ and a true possession within the technical 
Bieaning of that ierm as used hy tlu^ Roman lawyers. He was 
entitled to a real action, and at his d^ath his estate or inlerest w^a& 
transmitted to his heirs. 

Sumner Maine and others trace the fief of the Middle Ages to the 
emphyteusis of the Romans, such as the fieldii held h}' that tenure hy 
the veteran soldiers of the Roman army on 1 ho frontiers of tlie Empire. 
It -led ultimately to feudalism, of wdiich D, Jouo do Gastro gave ns 
the first model in the province of Bassein. Thus the ancient Cimstitii" 
tion of this island was feudal, and the lord could claim the military 
services of tlie tenanis. Other European nations in India seem, 
in course of time, to have followed D, Jouo da Castro’s example. 
I\ Warden^ s Report says: — ‘‘'The inhabitants of Madras and oi 
all the other English, Dutch, 'French, and Danish Coioaies in India 
were (^Ye are informed) bound to furnish military service upon 
emergencies; hence it appears ll^at ihe lands all oyer India ^Yere held 
hy ft feudal tenure,” Trans, Geo, 800 , BomJjay, Yol. ill,,, pp, 37'-3.s„ 
Elsewhere he writes: — ‘‘I consider the imposition of the tax in 
to have changed the ancient constitution of the island, and that the 
military services of the tenants were commuted by a quit-rentf^ 

iU(h, p .24 

The Manor of tlie village of Massagon was leased to Antonio 
Pessoa in 1548 by D. douo de Castro, a short wliile before bis deaths 
lor the term of the lessee’s and his- wife’s life. Sutdi grants were 
nominally for one or three lives, but tlm grantees^ if powerful and 
Messed with intelligent and honest heirs of their own, generally 
succeeded in getting ihe grants renewed. 

Antonio Fessoa'died in 15-71, after spending nearly 50 years of his 
active life in India. The Tillage of Maxagon, which is in the island 
of Mabim, depexMency of Ba^aim” was then leased to Lionel de 
who was married to. D. xlnna Pessoa, the daughter of ABtomo- 
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Pessoa. He was ..allowed to hold the Mazagoo estate at. the same 
annual rent at which Lionel de Souza's, father-iii-law, Antonio Pessoa, 
had held it, viz^t 19o pardaos in gold and three tailgas in silwer at the 
rate of sis double pices and ooe quarter the silver tanga,' paying it 
quarterly in the Bassein Eactoiy. 

This grant bestowed by Letters Patent from the King, D, Sebastiao^ 
and approved by the VicGi-oy, D, Alfonso de Noroiiha,^ is dated from 
Lisbon, the 26th of Febrnary, .1571; bearing the sanction from the 
Goa Grovernment of the 18th of January, 1572, and. .registered at 
Bassein on the l7th of March following. 

Lionel de Souza, whom Gaspar Correa calls by his full name of 
Lionel ■ de . Souza de Lima, was in 1536, under the .governorship of 
Nono da Cuuha, captain of tlie Sea Bastion (haluarie do mar) oi the 
Bassein Fort, comniaiiding a company of 30 musqiieteers of his owa 
choice (homens quo eilo escolheo). Ho also served at Dili during the 
irouhioiis reign of Balni hir Shah, {Lenclas^ Yol. IIL, pp. 687 and 745,) 

The Eoyal Charter which conferred upon Lionel de Souza the village 
of Mazagon states that having regard to the great services that 
the said Lionel d i Souza had done to me in the parts of India, wiiere 
these many years he serves me, continuing in riiy service and as 
Captain of his vessels at his owni expense as often as it offers, as well 
in company of rny Viceroys and Governors of IndiUj as in any other 
things with which lie is charged by the said my Viceroys and Governors^ 
by reason of the great experience that he has of the country, and the 
IfMigth of his service therein; and I having all regard both to his age 
and the obligation I am under to him for his merits . . , . it seems 
good to record it is my pleasure in pursuance thereof to confer a 
favour on the said Lionel de Sousa, etc." Thus, through the Viceroy, 
D. Antonio de Noronha, who governed India from September 1571 
to December 1573, tlie village of Mazagon was granted by the tenure 
of emphyteusis for ever (orn fatiota para sempre), with reioaiiider 
on his death to his wife, D. Anna Pessoa, as chief tenant. I')* Anna 
had two sous, Roy de Souza and IMannel de Souza. The widow was 
to pay a moiety of the rents and profits to her and to her two 
sons, and to answer for the quit-rent to the royal ofliears at Bassein. 
As long as B. Anna Pessoa was alive, the management anci the 
payment of the pension, as well as the distribution of half the rent 
of the village to her two sons, were to be iiiuhr her direct-iorn But 
on her death the village was to remain for ever to the said tw'o smiSj 
being vested in the elder as head or chief tenant. 
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The Letters Patent permitted Lionel de Soiusa to reside at Ghaiil, 
bnt directed that he should repair to Ilassein when the King’s service 
reqnired his presence there. There was also a limitation in favour 
of the sons of the elder son and their issue, with a remainder over, 
on the exhaustion of his issue, to the other sou and his issue, and, on 
the failure of heirs descendants of those sons, to the heirs and suc- 
cessors as of the survivor, with remamder to such descendants of 
Lionel de Souza as be should by will nominate.” (^See Bombay High 
(Joiirt Reports, Toh 17., p. 84.) All this means, in short, that on 
Riiy de Souza’s death, the village of Mazagon was to remain to the 
yomigest son, in case the eldest had no issue, but if there be a son, 
then he was to have the management. When no ‘‘heirs descendants” 
of those two sons were left, it was to remain to the heirs and successors 
of such as died last, as the real intention was for this estate to remain 
to the heirs and successors of the said Lionel de'Souza, whilst his gene- 
ration continued. But if the said two died before D, Anna Pessoa, it 
was in such a case to be transmitted to the descendants of Lionel de 
Souza, whom he might nominate by his last will and testament, with 
all the appurtenances and sacred grounds. (See Materials^ etc., 
Part IIL, p. 436.) 

The most important clause in the Royal Charter is the follow- 
ing:— ‘*The which village (Mazagon) it shall not be in his power 
to sell, exchange, or to alienate without the King’s leave, or that of 
the Viceroy,’’ nor could it be divided, but should ^‘go always in one 
sole person.” It seems, however, from the subsequent events that, 
although it was not divided at the beginniDg,and was managed by only 
one person to the day of its extinction, till some time after the cession 
of the island to the British Crown, still parts of the Manor were 
eventually sold, changed or alienated, probably with the consent of 
the East India Company, which had in the meanwhile replaced the 
King of Portugal or his Viceroy and Governor-General of India. This 
consent could perhaps be easily obtained as long as Lionel de Souza’s 
successors would comply with the obligations incurred before the 
Captain of Bassein first and the Government of Bombay afterw^ards. 

The Letters Patent of 157L relating to the village of Mazagon and 
its appurtenances, thereby granted, as a Manor, were registered at Goa 
and at Bassein in the same year, and w'ere produced to, and recognised 
by, the officers of the Crowm of Portugal in the years 1580, 1583, 
1590, and 1632. Lionel de Souza, who at the time of the renewal of 
Antonio Pesaoa’s grant by the King D. Sebastido, was a middle aged 
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man, most have lived long after his eldest son, Ruy cle Souza, succeeded 
him in course of time by the principle of primogeoitore. Bj the Letters 
Patent, dated the 3rd of June 1637, when Ruy de Souza was yet alive, 
but too old to manage the estate, the Manor of Mazagoii was iiivesteil 
ill his son, Bernardino de Tavora, by his wife O. Beatrix de Tavora. 
He w^as the only son of Ruy de Souza, who had received the grant on the 
death of his father, Lionel de Souza, the last registration being dated the 
29th of July 1632, when the Letters Patent of the village upon the con- 
ditions of emphyteusis (foi aforado em fatiota) and going by chief in- 
vestiture (encabecamento) in Ruy de Souza, were registered at 
Bassein by Pedro I?Togueira Coelho. {Selections^ etc., p. 361.) 

Thus in the year 1037, in consequence of Ruy de vSouza’s advanced 
age and consequent inability to administer the village, the instrument 
of assignment and gift was executed, whereby his son Bernardino de 
Tavora was to hold it in emphyteusis for ever (em fatiota para sempre), 
subject to the said quit-rent payable to the Crown of Portugal, which 
village it shall nob bo lawful to sell, give, exchange, nor in any otlier 
'Way to alienate, without my leave or that of my Viceroy or Governor 
of India, Nor yet shall it be in the least divided, but shall go 
always entire in one only person, who shall for himself cultivate, 
ami take the uses and fruits it may produce, as his own pi*operty, 
in the same manner that Lionel de Souza and Ruy de Souza, his 
(Bernardino de Tavora’s) grand-father and father had and possessed 
the same.” etc.., pp. 362-363. 

This new patent of the 3rd of June 1637 is granted by the King 
Philip III. of Portugal, and lY of Spain, during the Yiceroyaltj of 
Pedro da Silva, whose rule began in December 1635 and ended in 
June 1639, on the eve of the revolution, which resulted in the in- 
dependence of Portugal, It was duly registered at Goa and Bassein 
in the same year 1637, 3rd of June and 12th of November respec- 
tively. But the circumstance worth noting here is that, after 
confirming Bernardino de Tavora in the possession of the village of 
Mazagon, provided he did not deprive the other heirs of the said Roy 
de Souza in their right, and provided also, as said above, that he did 
not sell, give or exchange the said village in any shape or manner 
whatever wnthout licence, as in the first patent, nor divide as it 
was to go entirely under the management of one person only, the 
following note is added to the copy of the patent Maaeckji Xav- 
roji’s Hill, the Oart Chariiey, and Warli are part of this estate. '' 
Maieriaks do. Part IIL, p* 436* ' ■ , - 
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This short additional -nole iiitrotliices a nevf. element into the 'history 
of the Manor of Mazagon-. . - It has already been shown' tliat the four 
rillai'es of Pare!, Yadala, Sion and Varli, subject to iheca^fibeof 
Maliimy were in 1548, granted by D. Joao de Gastro to Manuel Serrao, 
while the Tillage of ' Bandora,. ■ along with that of Khar, in Salsette, 
ivere leased to Antonio Pessoa,. - At the time of the cession of the 
island to the British 'Crown in the year 1605 the Jesuits of Ba'iidora 
were the sole possessors not- only of Bandora but also of Pare!, 
Vadala and Sion. 

The most probable surmise is that, after Manuel Serrao, all these 
four Tillages were granted to the Jesuits, and that the latter exchanged 
Varli with Antonio Pessoa for Bandora and Kinir, When this exchange 
took place it is difficult to say. According to the Onente Con(p.miadOy 
(Jon. L, Dit. I., p. 48 ,. :■ the .Society of Jesus was . 'introduced.' into 
Bassein in 1548. St,...' -Francis Xavier was in., that : year at Bassein 
with the priest Belchior -Go'n 9 alves.and-.''bi,T>ther- Liiis. Froes, -whom he, 
left there, and w^ent then to Cochin, About tliat time the Vicar-Genera! 
of' "India, Mignel Yaz, had obtained from the King, D, Joao HI. 
3,000 pardaos of gold for the foundation of a seminary at Bassein, 
which amount had during the reign of Buiiadur Shah been consigned 
to the use of mosques (mesquitas dosMouros) for the purchase of oil for 
their lighting. Miguel Yaz cn his return from Portugal had brought 
with iiim soine P'rauciscaii monks, and appoiiited them administrators’ 
of tiie Bassein seminary; although the intention of the King was that 
the revenues of that seminary should be managed by the Society of 
Jesus. St. Francis Xavier spoke to these Franciscan monks, espe- 
cially to Fr. Antonio do Porto, of the province of the Piedade, their 
superior, and agreed, at the request of the latter, who said that the 
Fraiudscans were so few tliat he desired sonic members of the 
Society both to govern the seminary and to administer its revenues, 
that the work and the subsidy should bo equally divided between 
them. The sum of 3,000 pardaos of gold, of 360 reis each, was 
thus divided between the two religious orders, and the Jesuits, 
under the direction of Belchior Goocalvos and Luis Frees, took 
charge of the Bassein seminary, while the Fnmeiscans founded 
another at Manapacer (Mananclapesvar). 

The church of the Jesuits at Bandora was built in 1570, which 
hiuldiiig was both a parish church and a residence of the Society 
(juntamente Parochia e Besidencia fixa da Compaiihia). B?VI, 0. I., 
i)i?. IL, p. 10, It. was, most probably, i^bout this time that 
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tlie e'xcimiige between tlie .proprietors of . ¥arli and Baiidora. took 
p,kce» 

Tlie two remai,nmg‘ alienated . parts of the ^fazagon estate — 
Maiieckji Navroji Iliil, and tlie oart {Jiartu) Chariiev rei-pilre to he 
discussed apart, as they hare an interesting iiistorj of their own, 
How.r(>ji Hill, which was lately a hot-bed of the .plague, was from 
.the beginning part, .and parcel of the Mazagon estate. On- its alien- 
ation, some years after the cession of tlie island to the British Crown, 
it was assessed in 1749, along with two oilier portions, also bcdonging 
lormeriy to the same estate, thus : —Vezry iliil, in possession of 
i\Ianeckji\s family, paid xeratins S2, larini 1; Bardeen Batty gronuds, 
(var>je^(s) beionging to Niinji Ratan, a ParSi, xeraiins 30, and res (/•eo'?) 
60; and Puckerewali (Pakhadivada) oarts (Jtorhis) iiml Batty grounds 
bequeathed tiie Honourable Company, and the pension of xeratins 
1<33, larini 1, reis 2B being struck off from the total of 1,304-2-29, 
which sum Alvaro Pires de Tavora, lord of ]\[nzagon, w-as in the habit 
of paying from 1G74, on the establishment of the total yearly payment 
of xeratins 20,000, as stipulated ij» the compact entered into between 
Gerard Ainigier and the Portuguese landlords, who were chosen re- 
presentatives of the people, in an assembly of the inhabitants in- 
terested ill the question of land tenures, summoned on the 1st of Nov- 
ember 1072. Tlie Xowroji Hill has since been a mine of wealth to its 
possessor. On the payment of that paltry land-tax he has been literally 
tunung stone into gold. For this stone has been used for years in 
paving or macadamizing the roads of the growdiig city of Bombay, 
yielding it an enormous income, 

Wiien the horta Chaniey became attached to the Mazagon .Manor 
is not know-n. The only fact recorded about it is that in 1731 the 
oart Charney situate in Bombay in the district (Pacaria) Derao 
belonged to the Manor of Mazagon, ns the patrimonial estate, along 
with the batty grounds Savantaand Chulgao, situateil in the village of 
^lazagon, parisli of the Church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, whose 
per])etaai and several administrators w*ere the lords of the Manor, 

But in 1758 the Charney garden, continuing to belong to the 
Church of Mazagon, was taxed thus* Oart Charney, situated a| 
Bombay, containing 200 cocoaniit trees, bearing fruit, let to the 
Bbandaris, for Rs. 627, and 91 trees producing about 4,000 cocoanufs 
at Rs. 30 per 1,000, fox* ’Es. 120, .yielding altogether Rs. 747* 
Material^ de. Part Ilf., pp. 439-440* 

In ihe year 1767 the celebrated Maa^gon Manor, which from 1548 
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Iq . the time o.f the ■ cession of the island had remai,ned entire and was, 
ilourishiog, dvviiiille I down to a mere fraction. Deprived of the village 
of Varli, which had been sold to Antonio da Siiva, and held bj him 
from 1726, yieiding 34 mudds of rice, and representing a j^earlj 
revenue of Rs, 70 i; deprived of the Vezvy Hill in 1749, now in the 
possession of IManeckJi or his descendants; of Bardeen Batty fields, in 
that of Nanji Ratan or his successor ; of the Puckerewal! Gardens 
and rice-tlelds, bequeathed to the Honourable Company ; and the 
Char garden, once presented to the Church of Hossa Senhora da 
Gloria, but novv in the possession of the Honourable Company or 
Government, the Mazagon estate of Antonio Pessoa and Lionel 
de Souza becau.c reduced to a mere skeleton. Notwithstanding 
this gradual decline, this fragment was in 1767 divided into 
six lots, and, being put up on the usual terms of the Honourable 
Company’s farms, was let out as follows : — 1st lot Naugar, iudud* 
ing Ghodap Dev, let to F* H. Moody for Es. 845 a 3 ear; 2nd 
lot Maliavady, including Bhoyealem (Byeulla), excepting a mango 
tree, generally known by the imrne of the Governor’s mango tree, 
which was to remain as heretofore iW his use, the ground let to 
Andrew Eamsay, and one muda of batty ground to be allowed the 
mhdidra for his pay, let to D. ISr. Rustamji and Dhanji Piinja for 
Es. 410; 3rd lot OuUowdy (Kolivadi) Suiji let to ilaghuset Goldsmith 
for Ks. 340 a year ; 4th lot Bandarvadia let to M. Limji and B. Hamset 
for Es. 500 a year ; 5th lot Maza^on Culiowdy (Kolivadi) let to R. 
Madset for Es. 640 a year ; and 6th lot 0‘^xt (JmHa) Charney let to 
Minignji Visiiji for Bs. 715. Ibid, p. 445, 

But to return to the family of the Tavoras. The successor of 
Bernardino de Tavora was Christovao de Souza de Tavora, who, as 
general and perpetual administrator of the Church of Nossa Senhora 
da Gloria, instituted a certain fund the said Church and expenses 
of the feast therein,” This must have taken place about the middle 
of the 17th century. 

After the cession of the island to the British Crown the rent (pen- 
sion) yielded by Mazagon to the Crown is said to have been consitler- 
ably higher than that derived from any of the other six divisions 
in the island, according to the Dt?puty Governor, Henry Garey’s reinru 
of the revenue of the island, made in 1667 to Charles II. The rent 
0! Mazagon was then xerahns 0,300, ' Malum 4,797, IVel 2,377, 
VacMia 1,738, Sion 790, Varil 571, and Bombay G,33L WardmCs 
Mefort, etc., p. 7. It will be seen from the above list that Bombay 
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comeis nest to Mazagon in yielding the largest rent (pension) to 
G-ovemmeut« 

On, the 1st of NoYember 16725 an assembly was held in the 
Bombay Castle the Governor and President, Gerard Aiin^ierj 
for a convention or agreement with the inhabitants of Bombay 
regarding their estates, stipulating that ‘‘20,000 xeraliiis shall begin 
to be paid on the Oth of February 1673, in three payments every 
year, and the said Honourable Company shall not demand the 
payment before that time.” One of the vereadores, or chief represen- 
tatives of the people, was Alvaro Piresde Tavora, described as Lord ci 
the Manor of Mazagon. The other members of the assembly Y?ere 
Henry Cliomid, John Shanton, John Child, George Wiicov, James 
Adams, Stephen Ustick,' all of the Council, Samuel Walker, Secretary 
to the Council, Antonio Ifretis (?) da Silva, Portagmege Secretarv, 
Luis Cassadive (?) de Lima, assistant to the Attorney-Genoral, Father 
Kegiuald Burgos, Procurator for the Reverend Fathers of tlie Society 
of Jesus, Henry Garey, Pedro Luis Timon, Procurator, Martini 
Affonso de Molio, Francisco Preto, Joao Pereira and Antonio do 
Lima. All these ])crsons are said to have been chosen represen- 
tatives of the pow (people) of the isle of Bombay in geiieraL 
Although the above is the number of the names given in the ordciai 
documents of the time, it is said that the conventioii was signed by 
“one hundred and twenty of the eiiiinents of the podo on behalf of 
the whole of the iaiej’ I,, p ' 

Next to Alvaro Fires de Tavora in 1672, we. hud that in 1727, when 
special enquiries were made in connection with a scheme for the 
purchase of Bombay by the Portuguese Government, as we shall see 
further on, the viUha or village of .Mazagon was held by D. 
Senhorinha do Souza e Tavora, then living at Bassein as/ore?'m or 
tenant Thus, although, according to Bruce's Ammis, p, 104, the 
Manor appears to have been confiscated duri,ng tbe early troubles, of 
wliich I shall speak more at length hereafter, it was subsequently 
restored to Alvaro Fires de Tavora ■and his heirs. ,, 

This sequestration must have taken ' .place cltiring that troublous 
period, when all the? property of the Jesuits. on which the Government 
could lay its hands was confiscated.-. ■'Their '' lands at Parol, Yadata 
and Bion were never restored, bnt property belonging to Poriugnese 
families, who were accused of reluBing militjiry aid, forfeiting thereby 
the rights to their lands, was given back to. its former owners, when 
after enquiry they we^e proved to '■.hav.e 'acted in good faith. But the 

ao 
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Eaglisli Governmeiit was also accused of liaviog been liasiij in its 
coiifiscatioiiSj tliese proceedings lia?iiig been sanctioned by tbe Court: 
of Directors, because, as was candidly acknowledged, they had become 
, ’ necessary in order to improve, b^r every possible means, the revenues 

of the Island. (Anderson's English in Western India^ p. 184).' ' 

The year-iySl was a fatal yera* for, the fortiinesof the Manor of 
Mazagon,' ■ There is preserved in the Bombay Government Secretariat 
a Warrant of xittorney, executed at Bassein on the 17tli of May 1781 
by Martiiiho da Siivoira de Menezes, on behalf of himself and his soo^, 
Joao Vicente, and also by his wife, D. hlariana de Noronha, to 
Wissia Senoy Tiilliing (Yisvanath Shenvi Telang), a Brahman in-<» 
habitant of the town of Basseiii, to sell the village of Mazagon and 
its appurtenances for Esc 21,500, and to exeeute the necessary con- 
veyances. 

There is also a copy of a deed of sale, bearing date the 3rd of 
August, 1781, by which W, S. Tullung, with the consent of the 
Governor of Bombay, sold'* and conveyed the village of Mazagon for 
Rs. 21,500, to Antonio da Silva, inhabitant of Bombay, most pro- 
bably the same person who had bought from D, Senhonnha de Souza 
e Tavora the aldea or village Varli, and was employed as a clerk in 

the Bombay Fort in the service of the Honourable Company, and 
to Antonio de Lemos, inhabitant of Mazagon. The village was sold 
; with all its appendages and appm-tenances and services, new and 

' ancient, with the two houses of Lordship, one ruined and the other 

standing, and the administration perpetual and general of the Church 
■ I , of Hossa Senhora da Gloria, situated in the same village, and of the 

; patrimonial state thereof, to the end that they, by themselves and 

by their heirs and successors, attorneys and executors, may possess, 
enjoy, and dispute the same village, on condition of their paying the 
annual pension of the said church, and performing the feast and payiog 
the expenses made therein, according to the form observed and di- 
dared in the testament of Senhor Christovao de Souza de Tavora, a: 
former quit-rent tenant of the said village, and administrator of 
said church, as likewise all other pensions and charges whatsoever of 
the said village, whether they be private or of the Illustrious Company 
:(East, India, Company), ' : : . \ 

; . The title of Martiiiho da. Silveira de Menezes was stated in the deed 

to be “ by the nomination m ade thereof (the said village) to him bv 

* The Portuguese words s.to para venOa de Jioje para todo 
the SuhcHims are turned into “ para venda dohoge para toda sempre." 
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the lady Doirna Senlioriaa de Soiiza (Dona Senfiorinlia), Ms grand-” 
motber, deceased, by reason of its appertaining to bim as tlie eldest 
and most immediate descendant of Senhor Lionel,, wbo was tbe 
first quit-rent tenant {Foreiro)^ and possessor of the said Tillage 
by the , gratuitous grant made by liis Most Serene Majesty of Portu* 
gal, and afterwards continued by the Most Serene Majesty of 
Great Britain of the estate of the Most Illustrious Company, etc/® 
(SelectmiSf YoL II., pp„ S63-B65, Also Bowibay High Court Ileports^ 
VoL IV.j'pp* 87-88.) They had already forgotten by this time the 
founder of the Manor, Antonio Fessoa. And now there is hardly a 
person in Bombay who remembers or has ever heard the name of 
Martinho Siiveira de Menezes, of his irifeDona Mariana de I^Toronha, 
or of his 'son Joao Yicente.' ' 

JoS'o Yicente Ferreira da Siiveira de Menezes, whose title of Mogo 
Fidalgo is dated the 1 0 th of April, 1739, was born at Daman. He was 
the son of Martinho cla Siiveira de Menc-ses, M 090 Fidalgo himself, 
son of Antonio da Siiveira de Menezes, grandsori of Joanne Mendes 
de Menezes, and great grandson of Tristao da Silveiia de Meiiezes* 
Antonio da Siiveira de Meaeses, father of Martinho, was made Mo§.o 
Fidalgo on the 30th of March 1675. He was Captaiti of Bassein by the 
rojal order (joortonh), dated the 22nd ef Bfareh 1678. He had two 
brothers, Fernao da Siiveira de Menezes, whose son was- Joanne 
Mendes de Menezes,' and Jose Luis da Siiveira d© Tavora, appointed- 
M 090 Fidalgo on the 18th of March 16.92.. The date of Fernao’s 
Letters Patent is the 30th of March 1675, and that of his son^s is the 
6 th of March 1701. Blarthiho had a- younger brother, Francisco do 
Tavora de Menezes, whose Charter bears the .same date.., the dth -of 
March- 1701.. p.p... 

The Tavoras were an ancient Portuguese family, whose connection 
with India dates from :ai!iiost the beginning -of the 16th century, 
Huy Louren§o de Tavcra came out to India in 1538, and was ap- 
pointed Captain of BaBsdn in 1539, in succession to Garcia de-Sa, its 
first Captain. He was the third son of Alvaro Fires Tavora,- Lord of 
Mogadouro. He returned to Fortugrd in 1540, and was by the King 
J, Sebastians nominated Yieeroy of India .- in -1576, He left LisboB 
with a fleet of four sail on the 7th of March of that year, but a severe 
epidemic raged on board his vessels, Idlling 1,500 of his men, and he 
himself died of it at Mozambique, where he was buried in the chape! 
of 1*. S. do Bakarte. His son was Louren^o Fires do Tavora, who 
does not seem to have conio out to India* But his grandson^ Euj 
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LoureiKjo tie Tavora^ also had already been lierc^ when ho came in the 
fleet of his grandfather m 1576*5 but he returned to Portugal in 1577^ 
fuid was seat as Vioeroj in 1609. He remained :o India until the 26th! 
of December 161S, when he left for Lisbon. He died in June 1616. 

The elaborate High Court Beport I have quoted above, referring 
to the. Manor of MazagoUj-has the following' note by the late Chief 
Justice ol Bombay, 8ir Michael Westropp:— ' Fonis is derived from 
the Portuguese wovd (Latino/ofn^*, {mm f oris a door), signify- 

ing outikh. It here indicates the rent or reYenue derived from outly- 
ing lands. The whole island of Bombay fell under that denomination 
when under Portuguese rule^ being then a mere outlying dependency 
of Eassein. Subsequently the term foras was, for the most part, 
though perhaps not quite esclusively, limited to the new salt batty 
ground reclaimed from the sea, or other w'aste ground lying outside 
the Fort, Native Town, and the more ancient settled and culti- 
vated grounds in the island, or to the quit-rent arising from that new 
salt batty ground and outlying ground. The quit-rent in Governor 
Aungier’s convention, called /om^, also bore the atill older name of 
fcnsiQ (penscio pension), and since that convention has been chiefly 
known by the name of pensioju It was paynbie in respect of the 
ancient settled and cultivated ground onNu’’ cit. p. 40. 

But this interpretation, although put forward by the legal acumen 
of one wdio was a great ornament to the Bombay Bench, is not correct, 
I need therefore to apologise for entering here into a short caveat, 
soniewiiat classical io form, but free, I hope, of all pedantry, in order 
to elucidate the contested point, 

idlro has no connection whatever wdth /ora^ nor can the latter be 
derived from the Latin /or /s ‘a doorP There aretwo/bn> in Lati% 
one a substantive and the other adverb. The first fans means 
* a door,’ and the second forisf, with a grava accent on i, means 
outside. It is from the latter that the Portuguese /bm is derived, 
which means ^vithont,’ * abroad' or ‘out of doors.’ 

The example of fork ‘a door' is found in Ovid, 3 Amor, where the 
,poefc says:*-" 

Clausam, servus ut, ante form. 

The use of forh, meaning ‘outside,' is met in Juvenal, I, b. 7, 
;.Thus 

Te plorante testis mihi lectnlus, ct tn. 

Foro means a quit-rent payable by tenants to the King or the Lord 
of the Manor, as said before. It also means ‘court or Jmll of 
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justice.®^ li foro is to be traced to a Latin origin, it is more 
appropriate to derive it from fomm, a public place, where public 
affairs, like the payment of rents or tributes, were transacted. A 
Latin wmrd more appropriate to foro is census, meaning valuation of 
estates or rating of property, and not registry or roll of the citizens 
just as ybraZ corresponds to liber censiaim or ‘book of rates to be 
paid. ' It is in this sense that the Portuguese term derived 

directly from the Latin ‘payment', is taken. Cicero's solvere 

penswnein would therefore correspond in Portuguese to o foro 

or to pay the quit-rent. * 

From the assumption that foro was derived from /dm, and the 
latter from the Latin foris ‘a door/ the eminent Bombay Jud c/e 
concluded that this derivation plainly indicated that the rent or re- 
venue was drawn from the outlying lands alone, and that the whole 
island of Bombay fell under that denomination when under the Por- 
tuguese rule, Bombay being then a mere outlying dependency of 
Bassein. And in order to justify this far-fetohed derivation of the word 
Joro from /dm, he confined the quit-rent to the outlying ground, and to 
the island of Bombay, as a mere outlying dependency oi Bassein, But 
the fact generally known that /oro was imposed both on the inlying as 
well as on the outlying ground, and that it was not limited to Bombay 
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Now vereador lias nothing to do with the holding of the staff or 
wand of power. This fanciful deri?atioa is e?idently drawn from the 
Portuguese word vam^ Latin which means a *rod/ But vereador 
has not the remotest connection with it. Vereador simply corresponds 
to the word procurator^ or attorney, and was in olden times equi- 
Yolent to consul md decuno. He never held the staff of power in 
his hand, but wore a toga or gown, as vereador da Camara or member 
of the Municipal Corporation. What is now called Camara Municipal 
was formerly named Senado da Camara. 

It may now be necessary to advert as briefly as possible to the 
currency of the Portuguese Government in this province. A short 
descriptive account of some of the principal coins current here, both 
during the Mahomedan and the Portuguese periods, as well as during 
the British 7*egime, being the most authentic historical documents of 
the times, will be given hereafter in a supplement to this work. In 
the meantime, I shall conflne myself to the description of what the 
Portuguese chroniclers mention often as damriy a nominal coin, 
which they write demedmn md domhd^y. Now this word, as 
money of account, can be traced to daniy the lineal descendant of the 
dramma of the Kshatrapas and Siiahdras, as I have related above. 

The wordduiu, having lost in process of time the concrete sense of a 
coin, came to mean simply cash, money in the abstract, or wealth in 
general, and also price. Such is now the meaning of the Manithi 
^ which in combination with {udar} *'belly,’^ e.e., Damo- 

, dar, forms one of the epithets of Krishna, that is, born rich or 
opulent. 

The Gujaratis have the following proverb i--ddrahare ddm^ hihikare 
Bdlamy wiiich means money auswereth ail things; if you have 
money a woman will love or welcome yon,’^ which gives a faithful 
estimate of their character as a money-loving race, and of economic 
corruption, whereof mimerous industrial parasites furnish the most 
flagrant examples. But my chief object here is simply to trace the 
word da7n or dramma, through its various vicissitudes, to the original 
Greek drachma, which seems to have had such an influence on the 
life, language and habits of the people of Western India, for such 
a lengthy course of centuries. 

Of the British period I need not say much, beyond making a few 
remarks on some of the most salient points. Other and abler hands 
have already undertaken this most important task. The literature of 
Bombay, whether in statistics, stories, or anecdotes, is already con* 
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siderable in magnitude. Tlae earliest and best compiled of these 
works is the ^'English in Western India^” Bombay, 1854, by Philip 
Anderson, One of the Honourable Company’s Chaplains in the 
diocese of Bombay, and a Vice-President of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society.” 

Philip Anderson came out to this country in 1842, and died in 1857® 
being laid to rest on the shores of Colaba. He was scholar and 
gentleman, his attainments being great, especially in throwing 
light upon the beginning of a rule, which from the meanest origin, 
and after numerous death struggles to preserye its very existence, at 
length became so potent that, like an Aaron’s rod, it has swallowed 
every other power with which it has come in contact.” (77?e Bombay 
Quarterly Remeio^ Vol. I., p, 150 ; Cf. Ihid»^ Vol. VI,,pp. 391, et seq,) 

It is a pity, however, that so excellent a book should contain some 
inaccuracies. One of the most glaring is the following, relating 
to the travels of F., Pyrard de Laval. Anderson quotes him thus ; — • 
“The crew, twenty-four in number, having contrived to reach the 
shore near Surat with their money and other property, were well 
treated by the native authorities.” p. 5. What Pyrard wrote is this: — 
^ mats Us eurent temps de tirer lours deux bateaux^ et de emharqiier 
dedans emiron quaire-migts quails estoient^ etc.” Anderson has written 
•twenty-four’ instead of eighty, thus disturbing the 
order and sense of history, which no author has the right to do, 
besides detracting somewhat from his reputation as a scholar. Else- 
where he identifies the mediaeval port of Tanor at Malabar with 
Thana, p. 64, and so on. But it is so easy to find fault. 

To return, however, to the social history of Bombay. It is to Portugal 
that England is indebted for the facilities she found here, on her 
taking possession of Bombay, introducing Western methods of life 
and modes of thought, or for planting the famous “ Aaron’s rod,” 
which has now swallowed nearly the whole of India. 

One o£ the dominant factors in the rise and d evelopment of Bomba 
in the early days of the British rule, was the bureaucratic element, 
which England found here prepared by^ the Portuguese mission- 
aries. The latter had, indeed, succeeded in effecting, at least partially, 
the much-talked-of modern readjustment of thC' emotional with the 
intellectual, in the evolution of the race,; by bringing the Indians into 
close contact with Occidental ideas and' habits. .... Thousands of Indian 
families had been converted by the Portuguese to Christianity, and 
hundreds of them continue still to speak the language, which their 
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ancestors had adopted as their own, ihrongliout the pro?inee of 
Bassein, more than three hundred years ago ; although it is now’ spoken 
in a form that is not only obsolete, but corru 23 t, and on the point of 
being rapidly substituted hy the English tongue. 

It was from these families that the early British Government drew 
their supplies of clerks, assistants or secretaries. They were the first 
fruits of the instruction and education imparted to them by the 
Portuguese priests, at a time, moreover, when there was hardly a 
Hindu, Moslem or Parsi able to read the Roman characters. And 
they were the early instruments for spreading the influence of the new 
rule among the natives of Western India, or the first helpers in the 
expansion of the British power throughout the country. 

It would, indeed, be ingratitude, which is said to be treason to 
mankind, for a young and prosperous nation to forget that the old 
Portugal was the guide of Europe and Christendom into that larger 
world which marks the real difference between the middle ages and 
our own day.” (Beazloy* p, 125.) And Great Britain appears often 
to have acknowledged that that little kingdom w’as the founder of the 
commercial civilisation and of the European empire in Asia. Although 
the Portuguese have fallen from the pedestal upon which they were 
standing during the 15th and 16th centuries, still they cherish the 
ambition of reviving tbe glories of the past, and of uniting men of all 
shades of opinion in a common patriotism, by such celebrations as 
those of the ;3rd centenary of Camoeiis in 1880, the 5th of Prince 
Henry, the J^^avigator, in 1894, and the 4th of Vasco da Gama, in 1898. 

Portugal, on the other hand, while forgetting the petty 
jealousies she may Iiave experienced from time to time from her most 
ancient and faithful ally {a szia mats antiga efiel alHacla), has always 
clung with enthusiastic esteem and affectionate regard to England, 
wdth such feelings as are expressed in the following lines by one of 
the most eminent Portuguese poets of the present century, Viscount 
of Almeida Garrett, who spent some years of his eventful life in 
that country : — 

Ahi d’entre as vagas 
Surge a princeza altiva das armadas 
Patria da lei, senhora da justiga 
Sonho da foragida liberdade. 

Salve I Britannia ! Salve, Flor dos marcs : 

Minha terra hospedeira, eu te saudo I 
Thus ends the Portuguese period of Bombay. It is full of stirring 
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incidents, dramatic episodes, and romantic deeds of rutliless realism 
amidst the kaleidoscopic changes of situation. Abore all these over- 
crowding events, however, there stand aloof from the vulgar gaze three 
grand ideals, dominating the whole Portuguese epopee, represented by 
three names, consecrated hj the national conscience, and bv the 
genius of History. These names are Vasco da Gama, Affonso de 
Albuquerque, and St. Francis Xavier. The first represents the spirit 
of geographical exploration; the second that of conquest, and of 
the European colonisation of India ; and the third that of the 
propagation of Christianity throughout the East. 

Since Alexander's invasion, and the memorable reign of Eukratides, 
who extended the Bactriaii sway from the remote regions of Northern 
Tansoxiana to the coast of Kambay, this was the first attempt ever 
made to realize on Indian soil tlie scheme of empire and religion, when 
'^Those Kings sallied forth to propagate the Faith, the Empire’ — 

“ Daquelles Reis, que foram dilatando 
A Fe, 0 imperio.” Lusi'adas^ C. I. e. 

The association between geographical research and spiritual zeal 
js said to have almost always been close ; and it was preeminently so 
among the Portuguese, who in their wars against the Saracens had 
already been trained for colonial expansion. 

But short as it was, — the irony of fate, so often remarked iu 
achievements of this kind, would not suffer it to be otherwise, — this 
singular era of expansion stamped the peculiar impress of its 
character not only upon that epoch, but also upon the succeeding 
ages. And it will have it handed down to our posterity, until the 
day when this modern Jerusalem shall have, perhaps, brought forth 
a Jeremiah of its own to bewail the solitariness of the city once full 
of people and great among the nations, now become as a widow.’* 
Bombay, under the Portuguese, was like a canvas of variegated 
tints, the sombre hues of the chiaroscuro recalling the familiar saying 
of Boiste — iaMaanx de riiisloire inspirent la resignatio7i : 
qiiand les homme§ furent-ils moins malheureux Resignation is, 
indeed, a supreme virtue, and a sovereign remedy for the evils of that 
cosmic process of discipline or stage of trial, called life. But there is 
historic fatalism, as Goethe said, attached to all foreign rule, against 
which even resignation is powerless. And the Portuguese rule, even if 
endowed with the best organisation and with historical continuity, could 
not have evaded its liability to the operations of that inexorable law. 
Tins brief rule, however, amidst all their efforts to find a soluticm 
- 00 
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for the new [iroblems of Icdian existence now assailing it on every 
side, had its own benefit, albeit apparently ephemeral in its issues ; 
because its ideals varied often, and caprice interfered with the realisa- 
tion of a s,eady policy. What was at one time considered to be 
succtssful became sadly disastrous at another, as a consequence of that 
mental and moral anarchy, which Angnste Comte iTgards as the 
appanage of the stage of civilisation, springing up on the decline of 
the mediaeval phase of human progress. It was a period of 
re^lessness, of revival, and of regeneration, one of the results of that 
restlessness being the disorder in the financial matiagernent of the 
Portuguese colonial empire, leading up to bankruptcy. For it is an old 
axiom, that without good finance it is impossible to get good policy. 

The Portuguese financial situation, unlike that of another coloidfil 
power wUicdi Maltebrun considered to be involved in “incalculable 
mysteries,*^ was, from the first, too plainly in a chaotic state, owing 
to the State monopolies, and the plundering speculations of some of 
its Governors and Captains, 

A striking instance of this mental anarchy and chaotic state of 
administration may be found in the manner in which the very 
seat of Government was frequently removed from one place to another, 
resulting at the end in the rain of all. Finding that the old city of 
Goa was declining rapidly from the ravages of a pestilence, as well as 
from the irruption of the Manithas, the Portuguese sought to build 
hastily, ahout the middle of the 17th century, another city at Mormiigao. 
Ko sooner were the foundations laid and some walls erected, about 
fjOO/JOO xerafiiiS being lavishly spent on them, — a large sum in those 
days,— than it was given up, and an attempt made to rebuild the old 
city of Goaat the cost of 800,000xerafins more, mostly borrowed from 
the village communities. This system of reconstruction was never 
carried out, the result being that both the sums were lost, and the loans 
never repaid. Partly tlirongh ignorance and neglect, and partly through 
malice and vandalism, the two cities are now a heap of ruins. In tlio 
meantime, the seat of the viceroyalty had been changing by degrees. 
First, the Count of Villa Verde, about the end of the 17th century, 
shifted his residence from Goa to Panelim, His successor, the Count 
of the Ejia, finding that place to be unhealthy, moved on about the 
middle of the kst century to Pangim. Now the habitual residence 
of the Governor is at the Cabo, which juts out into the sea. It 
seems that the time is fast coming for the glorious qiihias to sail 
back to the banks of the Tagus. 
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Tims tlie vessel of the State finally stranded, the only salvage 
from this mournful wreck being the renown and glory of a few liigh- 
minded personages, whose official duties had brought them into close 
contact with the lovely region of Bombay. To recount all their 
good deeds, however, performed in this country, not quittiug this stage 
untiT their tasks, large in outline and minute in detail, were fully 
accomplished, would transcend the limits of this work. 

Bombay owes its fame, before its cession to the British Crown, 
to the beneficent action of these men. It derived its lustre and 
prosperity from the practical embodiment of the great Affonso de 
Albuquerque’s maxim, which, like the Napoleonic La carri'^rc ouccric 
aiu talents, was expressed in a formula of his own : ‘‘The best place? 
for the best man,” in the bureaucratic reform, which was iuauguratfii 
during the early part of the Portuguese by Simao Botelhc 

and others in the Province of Bassein, with the loyal support of 
almost all of his contemporaries. 

Not only Siinao Botelho, but also Garcia da Orta, Heitor da 
Silveira, “the Portuguese Hector,” as Camoens calls him (Canto I., e. 
60), noble soul, soldier, and poet like himself, and many others 
displayed in their work the salutary influence of the epoch, which 
appears to have contrived to combine the moment and the medium, i!i 
order to engender those great minds, who were in reality the genuine 
products of their age. 1 heir greatness was grounded on the Huratian 
doctrine of heredity — Fortes creantur fortihus et hanis. For they 
were trained in the traditions by which national greatness is »pnerally 
founded and developed. And if they had enemies — the supremacy 
of genius and virlue has ever been an unpardonable crime in the 
eyes of mediocrity — they did not mind them ; nor did they miicli 
care for the applause of the world. We do not know the initial 
stage of many of these heroes. As with great rivers, so often with 
great men ; the middle and close of their course are dignihed and 
distinguished, but the primary source and early progress of tlie 
stream are difficult to ascertain and to trace. 

Then there were others, whoso births were conspicuous, as stiilcirig 
were the last scenes of their lives. They met death with joyful 
serenity; because to them death was but a pause between two phases 
of existence. And they were the real aristocrats, such as those -who 
alwuiys guide the destinies of a nation^ and the civilisation of the 
world, “ La civilisation truly remarks Renan, in a letter to liis 
friend Berthelot, ‘‘ a etc de tout temps une oeuvre ansiocraluiu , 
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mainterme pa)* un petit nomhre% V time dhme nation est chose 
aristocratiqiiB aussi : cette dme doit eire guidee par un certain nomhre 
de pasteurs offieieU^ Jormant la continmie de la nation/ 

D. J oao de Castro was one of these aristocratic souls. He more than 
any other contributed to the adYancement and progress of ciyilisation 
in the Bombay group of islands, whose colonization by Europeans he 
assiduously strove to promote, although his scheme was a chimera, a 
physiological blunder perhaps, whose grievous effects he did not live 
long enough to witness. Zealous in the propagation of the Gospel, ho 
was the first to perceive the need of good behaviour amongst his owri 
countrymen. In a letter addressed to the King, B. Joao III., on the 
16th of December 1546, he wrote thus : — affirmo que sdo mats 
almas perdidas dos Portnguezes que veem d India, do que se salvam 
dos Gentles que os Pregadores Eeligiosos convertem a nossa Sa7ita Fe ” 
Arch, Pit. July 1858, p. 17, I assert that more souls of the 
Portuguese who come to India are lost, than those saved of the 
Gentiles whom the Religious Preachers convert to our Holy Faith.” 

On his deathbed, D. Joao de Castro received royal despatches 
conferring upon him the title of Yieerov, and re-appointment for 
another term of three years. Hearing thepeople^s remarks and shouts 
of applause from his chamber, he turned to his confessor, Fr, Francis 
Xavier and said “ How deceitful is this world which offereth three 
years of honour to one who hath but a few moments of life.’’ 

It is such men, after all, who build up the history of nations* 
Conduct alone which, as Matthew Arnold says, is the fount of life, 
ends charm and fascination to the annals of mankind. All the other 
levents, as Taine remarks, may foe summed up in three pages, and 
these again reduced to three lines. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to dwell any further on the Portognese 
period of Bombay, beyond remarking that it contains splendid lessons 
of success and of failure, of achievement and of disappointment. 
It furnishes e3:amples of patient endurance wresting victory from 
apparent defeat, and of recklessness changing into defeat apparent 
victory. 

It is often said by unfriendly critics, that the influence of a small 
country like Portugal cnnld not pretend to have a lasting effect in 
India. But size is an insignificant element in rating a country’s posi- 
tion, as witness Sparta, Carthage, and Genoa ; from little Phoenicia 
came forth most skilful mariners ; from Athens, Rome, Florence and 
Venice, all of them small in their origin, were derived the highest 
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culture and the noblest accomplisbments* Portugal, altliougb 
small in size, and possessing very slender means, still sent forth sailors 
and missionariesj replete with ideality and enthusiasm, who revolu- 
tionized the course of history. The celebrated Spanisb historian, 
Marianna, had therefore every reason to say i-^Eegnmn Lusitanim 
magnihidine rerum gestarum cum primis nohiie. Their decline coin- 
cides, as in the case of all ancient nations, with the deterioration of 
character and of conduct. Aristotle truly remarks in his Ethics:-- 
It is not wealth but character that lasts/’ Without it all abilities 
are useless. The statue, however deftly carved, will not he a success 
if the marble have serious defects. 

If space allowed it, a brief and fascinating sketch might be drawn 
here of this process of national deterioration, through the varying 
phases of apparent expansion and eventual shrinkage. Prior to the 
annexation of Portugal by Spain, its citizens had begun to evolve 
the instinct of imperialism. There were in those days Portuguese 
jingoes, who declared that the sun never set over their empire, 
extending from Brazil in America, through Africa, India and the 
Moluccas, to Macao in China. But this phase of Greater Portugal 
did not last long. It was followed by the spirit of individualism, 
which soon crushed out all patriotism. The latter, as a rule, shows 
itself only in small communities, similar to those of ancient Sparta 
or Rome in early days, when they had to contend continuously with 
their rivals in the neighbourhood. But when the heterogeneous 
constituting the Lusitanian empire began to reveal the 
signs of repulsion, like another India or China, the Portuguese 
citizen began to think only of his private interests and of his family, 
to the exclusion of any sense of national or patriotic obligations, 
until the kingdom of Portugal became, in the words of Napier, 
virtually an unguarded province of England.” 

The whole course of the history of the Portuguese period of Bom- 
bay confirms the Aristotelian maxim. The merchant princes of the 
time, such as Ruy Gongalves de Caminha, nicknamed the Count of 
Galalao, the millionaire banker Coje XamaQudim (Khewajeh Sliaras- 
ud“din) and many others, who are now entirely divested of the false 
glare which wealth once imparted or popular imagination threw around 
them, possess no attraction for history ; for it is history alone that has 
the power to save men’s memories from oblivion. But the names of 
the honest and loyal Nuno da Cunha,of D. Joao de Castro, irritable in 
temper but good of heart, of Garcia da Orta, the learned and wise 
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pliyaician, and of many sucb picturesque and attractive personalities, 
^’ho had for trade and its pli«ant morality the poet^s sneer — 

Honour sinks where commerce long jire vails,” 
and who looked, as Plato .taught, at all earthly things as if they were 
yiewing them from above, are, on the contrary, crowned with a halo 
of perennial majesty and imperishable fame. 

Far from discouraging the legitimate operations of finance, trade, 
or industry, the}- rather animated them all, especially agriculture, 
which they considered to be the corner-stone of the whole social fabric. 
What they detested was the organised hypocrisy, the systematic 
overreaching, and that commercial sordidness which was practised 
with impunity by both Europeans and Indians, at the very dawn of 
Indo-European mercantile relations between the East and West, by 
the newly discovered maritime route round the Cape of Good Hope. 

And besides these eminent laymen, there were others, to whom there 
was no perfection without sacrifice; for they knew that the way to 
perfection lies through that of suffering. They acted, as if one w'ere 
better in taking the strait and difficult palh than in following the 
easy and wide road. Their aspirations towards perfection were bound- 
less, because they believed with St. Bernard : — Nemo perfectus esi 
qui perfeciior esse non appetet. They never ceased to tell their 
contemporaries that ‘‘ a prosperous iniquity is the most unprofitable 
condition in the world,” and that the cradle and the grave are not 
the only boundaries of luau^s existence. They owned all sympathies 
and outraged none. To them to live was as if to love and live were 
one. With them goodness ^vas civilisation, and humility heroism. 
Their names were— St. Francis Xavier, Fr, Antonio do Porto, 
Fr. Biogo Berrnudes, Gaspar Barzeo, Belchior Nunes, Gongalo 
Rodrigues, and a host of others, who gave the best of their lives to the 
Christian missions in and about Bombay. These men were trained 
in the school of self-sacrifice ; like Leopardi, they derived sweetness 
from suffering, from even a shipwreck in a good cause j— • 

‘ E naufragar m’ ^ dolce in questo mare.* 

They have now been dead for years ; but the influence of their example 
is not less potent because indefinable; the subtle spirit of their work, 
not less efficacious because less patent, inspires still many of us, of 
the present generation, although one does not hel it, as one does not 
feel the air ime breathes. Several of the institutions still standing in 
and around Bombay, raised from the year 1534 to the present, are 
their own creation. It is said that few institutions live long after 
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tbe bands fciiat raised tliem have disappeared; but when institutions 
arise from pure intentions and good manners, and these have their 
foundation on belief, such as was fostered with so much care and 
enthusiasm by the early Portuguese missionaries in Bombay and the 
sorrotinding islands, there is every reason to hope for their permanence 
and perpetuity. 

But it is time to close the Portuguese period of Bombay; it has 
long faded away. Let us now hasten to treat of the British period, 
which has reached its full stage of effloresence/^ palpitating/' as the 
French say, wuth the interest of actuality/' 

CHAPTEE V. 

The Early British Period. 

The British period commences with the treaty of marriage, dated 
the 23rd of June 1G61, between the King of Great Britain, Charles 
IL, and the Infanta of Portugal, D, Catharina, ratified on the 28th of 
August 16itl by D. Luisa, Queen Regent, on behalf of her son, the 
King of Portugal, D. Affonso VI. This treaty consists of twenty 
articles, besides the secret article, all of which have already been 
published both in Portuguese and in English. 

Tlie marriage took place on the Slsfc of May 1662.‘^ It was, 
doubtless, a matrimonial contract, but mainly a diplomatic measure 
tending towards cementing the old alliance between England and 
Portugal, which had once existed under the Kings of the house of 
Aviz. By the treaty of Windsor of the year 1386, Fngland and 
Portugal were declared to be “ united henceforth in the closest bond 
of friendship and alliance." King Joao I of Portugal, whom King 
Henry IV of England had created a Knight of the Garter, the first 
instance of a sovereign receiving that order, Saint George " 
becoming the battle-cry of both the kingdoms, married Philippa, the 
daughter of John of Gaunt and grand-daughter of Edward Ilf. This 
marriage was blessed with five illustrious sons, who greatly contributed 


^ This marriage was oommemorated in verse by a Cambridge poet in Latin, 
Greek and Italian, Tiio Latin epigraph ran thus :--^JS’pifhalamia Cantahruji- 
en$ia in niLptins aus^picntissimas- 8ere'i‘iis$imi Heijis CaToli BrHnnniarum 3Io« 
narclitff et illusfrissim<d Frlncipis Qatharinw PoterdmimoQ Regis Lusitmiice sor- 
ofis uniem, 1662, 

111 Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Quems of England, Lond. 1857, vol. V, pp. 
4,78 — is the biography of the Princess Catharina with her portrait® 
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to the expansion of the Portuguese power beyond the seas. This 
new alliance, however, according to the indignant language of some 
of the Continental contemporary sovereigns, statesmen and national 
historians, was stigmatised as almost forcing Portugal to become 
a province of England. 

The widow of D. Joao lY., D. Luisa de Guzman, daughter of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, was Regent during the minority of 
her son. A woman of great ability, she retired at the end of her 
regency to a cloister, and died there in 1666. D. Affonso was 
declared to be of age on the 21st of June 1662. 

The principal and most recent Portuguese works relating to this 
treaty and subsequent affairs in connection with it between the 
Portuguese and British in India are the following : — 

Supplemento d Collecglo dos Tratados, Convengtfes, etc., by 
Julio Pirmino Judice Biker, Vol. IS.? pp. 179-269 ; also Vol.X., pp. 
290, et seq, 

Additamento a Memoria sobre as Possessoes Portuguezas na Asia, 
etc., de G, de M. Teixeira Pinto, by J. H. da Cunha Rivara, pp. 174, 
et seq* 

Archive da Eelagao de Goa, by J. I. Ab ranches Garcia, Part II., 
pp. 530-536. 

The chief English works on the same subject are ‘^Selections from 
the Letters, etc.,” edited by George W. Forrest, Yol. II., pp. 367, et 

seq. 

“Materials towards a Statistical Account, etc.,” edited by J. M, 
Campbell, Part I., pp. 1, et seq^ 

Some references to the treaty are found in Warden’s, “ Report, 
in the Transactions of the Qeograjiliical Society of Bombay^ 
Yol. Ill,, pp. 65, et seq. And a few extracts from the same are given 
in “Memoir on the Savant Waree State,” by W, Courtney and 
J. W. Auld, pp. 347, et seq* 

“ Report on the Portuguese Records,” to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, etc., by F. C. Danvers, pp. 64, et seq,, and 
“ The Portuguese in India, ” by the same writer, Voi. IL, pp. 331, 
et seq. 

Although all the clauses of the treaty were maturely weighed 
and carefully discussed by men of the intellect and wisdom of the 
Earl of Clarendon, Earl of Southampton, Duke of Albemarle, 
Earl of Manchester and others on the one side, and D. Francisco 
de Mello, Conde da Ponte, Ambassador Extraordinary for the King 
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of Portugal on tlie other, this treaty soon became a bone of con- 
tention between the Portuguese and the English nations. 

By the treaty the Crown of Portugal ceded and granted to the 
Crown of England the island and harbour of Bombay in full 
sovereignty* A nd by the secret article of the treaty the King of Great 
Britain bound hsmseif to exert his whole strength and power in 
order to establish a solid and lasting peace between the Most Serene 
King of Portugal and the States General of the United Netherlands, 
and if the States General refused to make peace, Charles 11. bound 
himself to defend and protect the possessions of the Portuguese 
in the East Indies,'^ and lo obtain restitution to the Crown of 
Portugal of such Portuguese Settlements in the East Indies as the 
Butch might, subsequent to the treaty, obtain possession. 

But the secret article soon became, within one year after the 
signing of the treaty, a subject of contestation, mutual animosity and 
discord, as we shall see further on. It was tried to be enforced by 
the one contracting party and evaded by the other ; the cause being 
apparently the difference in the interpretation of the original text, 
which was in Latin. 

The second point in dispute was the article eleven, wliich ran thus : — 
*‘The King of Portugal with the assent and advice of his Council gives, 
transfers, and by these presents grants and confirms unto the King of 
Great Britain^ his heirs and successors for ever, the Port and Island 
of Bombay in the East Indies with all its rights, profits, territories 
and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging, and together 
with all income and revenue, as also the direct and absolute Dominion 
and Sovereignty of the said Port and Island of Bombay, and premises, 
with all their royalties, freely, fully, entirely and absolutely,’’ as part 
of the dowry of the Infanta, the inventory of whose possessions at the 
time of her marriage is still preserved in the Torre do Tomho at Lisbon, 
But unhappily the negotiators both in Portugal and in England seem 
to have been absolutely ignorant of the true geographical position 
and boundaries of Bombay. Lord Clarendon wrote thus And 
for ever annex to the Crown of England the island of Bombay, witli 
the towns and castles therein, which ate within a very little distance 
from Brazil.” Clayton’s Pe7^soml Memoirs/^ ToL II., p. 189. 
Cf, my Memoir ‘^On the Marriage of the Infanta B. Catharina” 
etc,, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boyai Asiatic 
Society, Vol. LXVIL, pp. 137, et seq. Now according to Lord 
Clarendon, Bombay was not only witMa- a very little distance from 
31 
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Brazil, biii bad towns and castles therein,’^ whicli were evidently 
towns and castles in the air. 

The King of Portugal thus presented, granted and confirmed unto 
the King of Great Britain the Port and Island of Bombay, with 
territories, appurtenances, and premises, when Bombay had hardly 
any premises beyond a few villages in the island, and it was itself 
an appurtenance of Ms him, as we have seen above, and the latter a 
cacabe or principal part of a district, subject to the province of 
Bassein. But even in this circumscribed condition it was once been 
coveted, as we observed before, by the Dutch and the English in 
1526. Again in 1640, according to Bruce’s Annals (Yob I.,p. 336), 
it was mentioned as the best place on the Western India Coast for 
a Station of the East India Company. And then the Surat Council, 
in 1659, two years before the treaty of marriage was signed, had 
recommended to the Directors of the East India Company that 
an application should be made to the King of Portugal to 
cede them some place on the West Coast, Danda-Rajapuri, Bombay 
or Yersova p. 548). Thus they knew well that Bombay 

was quite a different place from Yersova, and therefore did not 
include Sdlsette. 

In spite of this, it was argued that Salsette was a dependency of 
Bombay, long after the treaty had been signed, and the marriage duly 
celebrated, and the island ceded to the English, situated '' in that 
beautiful river of Bombay,” naqiielh fermoso rio de Bomlaim, as 
Padre Braz Dias of Cliaui described it to the Viceroy, D. Luiz de 
Athayde, in 1570, when a coalition of the native potentates was 
threatening the whole of the Portuguese Settlements in India. 
{BemdasAQ Diogo do Couto, YIII., Chap. XXXYIL, p. 397 of the 
edition of 1777. 

To gain possession of Bombay, Charles 11. despatched in March 1662 
a fleet of five men of war, under the command of James Ley, third 
Earl of Marlborough. There were on board the fleet five hundred 
troops, commanded by Sir Abraham Shipman, who was appointed to 
be General on shore. And Antonio de Mello de Castro, Viceroy 
of the King of Portugal, who was commissioned to deliver the island 
and its dependencies, whatever they were, to the King of England, 
accompanied the Earl of Marlborough on his voyage to Bombay. 
Antonio de Mello de Castro left the Tagus on the 19th of April, 
having been appointed Governor and Oaptain-General of India on 
Ihe 11th of April 1662. 


If? 
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■ ■ The EBgHsli ' fleet arrived at Bombay oB' the 18th of Septem-' 
berp 1662, according to some, and on the 29tli o£ September, 
according to others. The Earl of Marlborough then demanded the 
cession of the island and its dependencies, conformably to the treaty 
between the King of England and the Crown of Portugal. The 
English Admiral demanded not only the island and harbour of 
Bombay, but also the island of Salsette, believing it to be included 
ill the dependencies of Bombay. 

The Portuguese Governor of Bombay or the Captain of Bassein 
refused the delivery, and the Viceroy Antonio de Mello de Castro 
refrained from interposing his authority until he should proceed to 
Goa and receive instructions from the Portuguese Government there* 
So he left Bombay and, arriving at Goa on the 12th of December 
1662, took possession of the Government in the chief chapel of 
the church of the Keis Magos on the i4th. The title of Viceroy 
was not conferred on him until one year later. 

In the meanwhile the Earl of Marlborough is said to have thought 
better and to have demanded the cession of the island of Bombay alone, 
without any appurtenances, as within the terms of the treaty ; but 
the Portuguese Governor replied that he would do so on the arrival 
of Sir Abraham Shipman, the commander of the troops, who had 
been somehow left behind. Sir A. Shipman reached Bombay at last 
a month later, and produced his credentials, requesting the Governor 
to yield the island, but the latter objected to the form of the 
Letters Patent of the King, which were somewhat different from the 
copy be had brought with him from Lisbon. He, however, offered 
to retain the island for the King of England till he should receive 
orders from Portugal and England, empowering him to make llib 
cession. The Admiral and the Commander now applied to Sir George 
Oxenden for permission to land the troops at Surat, but the Presi- 
dent represented that such an application would give offence to the 
Mogbal Governor, who, if the attempt should ever be made, might 
probably seize the Company’s investments and expel the servants from 
that Fort. The Earl of Marlborough then returned to England with 
the fleet. He was killed in the great sea-fight with the Dutch in 
1665* It is also said that he was anxious to leave the troops at 
Mauritius; but it was eventually arranged to land them at the 
unoccupied island of Angediva, 12 leagues to the south of Goa, 
where in the eighteen following months SOO men died. See my 
Hktorkal and Archeologic-al Bliekh of (he Island of d^tgedim in 
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the Journal of the B. B. of the AsiaitG Sooiety^ VoL XI^ 

pp* 288, et seq. 

In pursuance of tMs treaty, the King of Portugal had' already issued, 
on the 9th of Apri 1662, the following orders to Antonio de Mello de 
Castro, two days before the issue of the alvara of his nomination as 
GoTeriior of India, which ran thus “ I, King, send you greeting. By 
the article of the contract which has been agreed on with the King of 
England, my good brother and cousin, concerning the dowry portion 
of the Queen, his wife, my most beloved and esteemed sister, which 
you will receive with this letter, you will understand why and how 
the port atid country of Bombay relates to him, and the obligation 
I am under for directing the same to be delivered to him. Imme- 
diately as you arrive at the States of India you will ask for the 
credentials from the King by which you will know the person to 
whom the possession should be given and the delivery made. You will 
accordingly cause the same to be made in the manner and form of that 
capitulation, observing the same yourself and causing the whole and 
every part thereof tobeduly observed, and direct that the whole may be 
oommitted to writing very clearly and distinctly so as at all time to 
' appear the whole that may pass in this affair. You will further send 
the same to me by different conveyances in order to settle and adjust 
the acquittance of the dowry promised to the King, and by the other 
articles of that treaty it will be present to you, the Union we celebra- 
ted, and the obligation the King has to ajOTord me succour in all my 
urgencies and necessity I may have. In any necessity you may find 
it convenient to apply to the English you will do so, and at the same 
time you will assist them in the same way. King, Written at Lisbon, 
the 9th of April 16G2,’’ Arohivo da Edaoao, etc., Part II, p, 531, 
Also Materials^ ut stiprUf pp. 9-10. 

Thus Antonio de Mello de Castro was both a Royal Commissioner 
for the delivery of the port and island of Bombay, and Viceroy of 
Portuguese India. In his former capacity he was ordered by his 
King “to ask for the credentials from the King (of England) by 
which you will understand the person to whom the possession should 
he given and the delivery made ” and in the latter he had to consult 
the interests of his own Government. 

The consequence of this double incumbency was that the Viceroy 
refused to surrender the island. In justification of this refusal to 
obey his Majesty % commands, he wrote to the King on the 28th of 
Becembei^ 1662 a long letter, which I append below in full, as only 
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a few extracts from it have hitherto been published. A copy of the 
original is preserved in the archives of the Goa Secretariat. Livro 
das Mtmqoes^ No. 28, foi, 457, See Rivara's AddUamento^ -ut 
sup’a^ pp. 174, et seq, 

a Sire. — It is more on account of the duty of the post than from 
any need that I inform your Majesty of my sufferings in this 
voyage with the English, who wall themselves make them known. 
For there weic many who reproved the excesses of Captain Richard 
Minors, in whose company I came to this State. And General 
Marlborough continued them with greater harshness even in the 
Fort of Bombay. 

‘‘From the report sent with this letter your Majesty will be able to 
learn that not a day was passed without molestation, and I was some- 
times warned that they wanted to kill all the Portuguese. Their 
senseless provocations might have well led us to use arms in revenge ; 
but I contented myself with keeping them ready for defence. With 
more attention to your Majesty’s service than to my life, I bore the 
risk and slights, expecting to send to your Majesty my complaints. I 
hope the world will see that my patience has not injured my reputa- 
tion, but on the contrary has increased it for being in the service of 
your Majesty, who knows to greatly appreciate it, as all my sufferings 
tend to your Majesty’s service, 

“ It did not appear convenient to hand over the island of Bombay, 
as the British refused me assistance every time I asked for it, and 
Marlborough went so far as to undeceive me not only by words, stat- 
ing that the capitulations were formal (modo geral) and involved no 
obligation, but also by actions, handing over wickedly to the Moors 
of Anjuanne 42 of your Majesty’s vassals, among whom there were 
27 Christians, whom I had with me in the vessel. They did this in 
so barbarous a manner and such indecency, that they took from my 
arms a little child, which I had sheltered with the mother in my 
cabin, because three days before I bad stood its god-father at the 
baptism. 

“ The reason for not surrendering the island was the same order 
which I had received from your Majesty, and which I must obey ; and 
as neither I nor the councillors understand it, it is necessary to report 
the very words written by your Majesty on this matter, reminding 
that in case of doubt it was nay duty to seek the sense most convenient 
for your service. The letter says “ As soon as you arrive at the 
State of Indk you shall demand the King's warrant, and thereby 
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you will know tlie person to whom tlie possession should be given 
and the delivery made. 

‘‘Abraham Shipman gave me, instead of the warrant, which I asked 
for, a sealed letter written in Latin, and Letters Patent in English. 
ODhe letter had defects, as mentioned in the statement I ordered to be 
written, and the Letters Patent had not the signature of the King of 
England. I doubted the validity of the one and the other, as all the 
Letters Patent I have ever seen had the Royal signature ; and there 
could be no more reason for the omission in this case than in my letter 
which was signed. Is it the practice in England for the King to sign 
or not ? If it is, how is it that the Letters Patent were not signed; 
if it is not, how was then the letter signed ? Besides, I thought that 
there was a difference between the warrant and the missive letter. 
The letter is for one to whom it is addressed, the warrant is for the 
public. If Royal persons do not write warrants as we do, they write 
instead Letters Patent, which are public and not private or missive 
letters. If I doubted, Sire, the letter which they call a warrant, how 
could I band them over the place, as the conditions under which 
your Majesty’s instructions were given were wanting ? 

“The same letter from your Majesty to me says that you 
will know the person to whom the possession should be given 
and the delivery made. You will accordingly cause the same to be 
made in the manner and form of that capitulation, observing the 
same yourself and causing the whole and every part thereof to be 
duly observed. 

“ The secret chapter which your Majesty sent me says, that the 
King of England agrees to arrange peace between your Majesty and the 
Dutch on honourable, advantageous, and safe terms for your Majesty, 
and, in the event of the Dutch not agreeing to the terms, he will send 
such a fleet as will defend and protect the Portuguese possessions in 
India, and that his fleet shall be sent at the same time as the in- 
structions for the handing over of Bombay are given. 

“If your Majesty orders me to hand over Bombay, in accordance 
with the terms of the capitulations, it follows that I cannot hand it over 
in another form. The terms of the capitulations require that the King 
of England shall first arrange the treaty of peace; that the Dutch 
should first either agree to the terms or not and continue the war, 
and that a suflicient fleet should be sent to help us in the latter case. 
Allow me, your Majesty, to copy here the same words from the Latin, 
which are more powerful than in Portuguese. Qui, si hajmmodi 
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eonditiones comedere recusaverinty time diotus Magnae Britaniae 
cum classemsuam ad cajoiendam jgossessionem fortus^ et hisulae 
Brnnhaym miserii, tales ^ ao tantas copias simul mitietf instruct as tam 
mri&uSj qtmm mmidatis^ ut possznt defender ao protegere omnes 
liusitanorum possessiones in Indiis Orientatihm* So that the King of 
England cannot take possession of Bombay, until after the treaty of 
peace is made or refused, and (tunc) then, which is the word exclusive 
of any other time, if peace is not made he shall take possession, and 
at the same time send the said fleet with the power and orders to 
defend us. If your Majesty orders me to surrender in the mode and 
form of these capitulations, and in no other manner, as said above, 
when the treaty of peace is neither accepted nor refused, and no 
fleet has arrived, except three ships, without neither force nor orders 
to help ns, how can I account to your Majesty for delivering the 
island of Bombay ? 

Moreover, I see the best port your Majesty possesses in India, 
with which that of Lisbon is not to be compared, treated as of little 
value by the Portuguese themselves. I see in the Island of 
Bombay so many Christian souls which some day will be forced to 
change their religion by the English. How will they allow Catholics to 
reside in their territories when they hand over Catholics in the island 
of Anjuanne to the Moors ? I considered also that your Majesty has 
no other place to receive and shelter your Majesty’s ships and the 
galleons of your fleet when that bar is closed. The English once there, 
and the island fortified, your Majesty will lose all to the north, as they 
will take away all your Majesty’s trade. They bring the same articles 
as we do, and of better quality,; they will compel all vessels to be put 
into that harbour, and lay duties, as we did formerly ; we shall have 
to receive from them what Europe sought from us ; even the pro- 
visions of our lands, which supply all our fortresses, we shall have to 
buy from them ; because giving one or two serafins more for each 
mura of rice, they will gather all and sell afterwards for its weight in 
gold. Do not believe your Majesty that it will be possible to prevent 
it, for no diligence will be enough, and that was the manner in which 
the Moghals have destroyed those lands, through which cause many 
persons have died from famine. It is yet possible to prevent them 
from taking away the provisions, for which I have left in those parts 
necessary instructions. But it is impossible in Bombay, because it 
is separated from Salsette by only a cannon shot, and it would have to 
spend more in keeping watch than it would yield in revenue. Lastly^ 
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the criminals will find a shelter there, and, if with the neighbourhood 
of the Moors they commit so many crimes, how daring will they be 
with that security ? 

‘'The English are at peace with us now, but what would it 
be in case of war? How can those islands which are the 
granaries of India, once wedged in between the British and the 
*Mogores (Moghals) be defended? Who can prevent the natives 
from passing over ; what drugs and merchandise will traders go to 
Goa in search of ? 

" I have shown how I have obeyed your Majesty’s orders by 
preserving the reputation of your Majesty’s arms, and prevented the 
total loss and destruction of your Majesty’s territories by not 
handing over Bombay, 

Now let your Majesty command the consideration of this subject, 
remembering that seeing is different from hearing ; and as you are 
my King and Lord, I do my duty in giving this information, that 
your Majesty may order what is convenient. If it is not liked, 
IshaH be sorry, but it suffices that no blame be attached to 
me at any time. 

" As a remedy for all the aforesaid there is only one thing, 
and that is for your Majesty to buy this island from the King of 
England. In another letter to your Majesty I say that your Majesty 
can give from 20D to 300,000 cruzados (£25,000 to £37,500) in 
three years ; now I say your Majesty can give 500,000, 600,000, nay 
even 1,000,000 cruzados (£62,500 j 75,000; nay even 125,000), and 
I undertake to say that ail in this State, who would be pleased to be 
free from such a yoke, would assist in carrying out the arrangement. 
This purchase will further help to make peace firmer with the 
English, because such a neighbourhood will occasion every day 
discontent and strife ending in war. It is necessary to he careful 
and cautious in this affair, in order that the English may know that 
your Majesty’s only motive is the resistance from this State and your 
desire to remove the discontent from your vassals, because if they 
understand otherwise everything else will be of little moment to them. 

'' Forgive your Majesty the faults that may be found in tbis 
letter, because the zeal and love with which I write well deserve it. 
God preserve the most high and powerful person of your Majesty, as 
your vassals have need. 

Goa, 28th of December, 1662, Antonio de Mello de Castro.’^ 
Cf., Tratf^dos, T. p, 38. 
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■ Probably before receiving ibis - letter from the -Viceroy ^ and in 
virtue of the remonstrances from the English Court, the King of 
Portugal had sent to the Viceroy, on the Ibth of August 11)63, the 
following order : — . ■ 

v- ^Mj King, send you greeting. By the way of England, intelligeiico- 
reached me that in the States of India doubts arose with respect to 
the delivery of the town of Bombay to the order of the King of Great 
Britain, my good brother and cousin, in conformity of mine which you 
carried with you. At this I was greatly surprised and am very 
sorry, because besides the reasons of convenience of this Crown, 
and more especially of the State (jf India, which made it nece.^sary for 
me to take that resolution, I wish much to give the King of Eng 
land, my brother, every satisfaction. For these and other con- 
siderations of the same identity, as well as because the King, my 
brother, must have sent fresh orders, removing every doubt there 
might have originated from those he sent first, I therefore direct 
and order that you do, in compliance with those orders of mine which 
you carried with you, cause to execute the said delivery with every 
punctuality, and without the least contradiction, as the matter does 
not admit of any, and the delay is very prejudicial. By complying 
therewith, as I expect from you, I will consider myself well served by 
you. -If .you meet with ' any impediment, from ■. any person,- you will 
order to proceed against him publicly, as the case may require. 
Written at Lisbon, the 16th of August 1663. King. The Count of 
Gastello Melhor.” Livro das Monroes, Ko. 31, foL 126. AtlcUki’^ 
mento^ tit svpra, p. 183. Arohivo da Relagdo de Goa^ Part II, p. 531,^ 
Also Materials, etc. Part I, p, 12. 

Charles II. on his side, hearing that the Portuguese Viceroy had 
refused to cede the island, ordered a memorial to be presented to the 
Portuguese Ambassador, in which he requested that the Court of 
Portugal should refund £100,000 for the expenses of the late expedi- 
tion, and should send orders to the Viceroy of Goa to immediately 
cede the island of Bombay and its dependencies, the islands of Siiisette 
and Thuna to the King’s forces which had been left behind. The 
Portuguese Court replied to the memorial to the effect that by the 
treaty the island of Bombay alone was intended to be ceded, and not 
its dependencies, of which it had none. Along with this reply to the 
British Court, the above letter was addressed by the King, B. Affonso^ 
to the Viceroy, urging the finat ^ settlement of the matter. And 
King Charles, to remove any doubt as to the person to whom 
32 
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Bombay sbould be handed, issued a new commission in favour of 
Sir Abraham Shipman, dated the 23rd of November 1663, which 
is as follows : — 

‘‘Charles, by the Grace of God King of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, — To all to whom these presents shall 
come, and to each of them in particular, we send greeting. In the 
manner that it was settled, concluded, and treated between ns and the 
Most Serene King, the Prince Dom Affonso, by the same King 
of Portugal, brother, relation, and most dear and beloved friend, the 
said sovereign of Portugal, gave, transferred, granted and confirmed 
unto us, our heirs and successor’s for ever, the port and island of 
Bombay, in the East Indies, with all its rights, utilities, appendages 
and territories whatsoever, and having, moreover, settled and con- 
cluded in the said treaty that the port and island aforesaid should be 
peaceably and quietly delivered unto us, or to the persons deputed by 
us for this purpose, that we may have free use of one and the other : 
Be it therefore known that, confiding in the prudence and integrity 
of the faithful Abraham Shipman, our beloved subject, Knight of the 
Golden Ensign and Gentleman of our Privy Council, we have made, 
ordained and deputed, and do by these presents make, ordain, 
constitute and appoint our true and indubitable Commissary Deputy 
and Attorney to take possession of the said port and island of Bombay, 
giving and granting unto the said Abraham Shipman our true and 
lawful power and authority to receive in our name and for our use 
the said port and island of Bombay, together with the fortress and 
other things belonging to us by tbe contract. And for the better 
execution of the said concession or grant made us, we have, iu witness 
whereof and by these presents, set our hand and caused our seals 
to be affixed. Given in our Palace of Whitehall, the 28rd day of the 
month of Novombei^ 1663, the fifteenth year of our reign — (Signed) 
Charles Materials^ ut supra, pp. 12*'13.* 

• The original of this commission was in liatin as follows Oarlus 
Dei gratia Magnae Britanfjs, Prancias, et Hybemijs Bex, Pidei defensor, etc. 
Omnibus et singulis ad qiios praesentes literae pervenerint, salutem. Qnando- 
qnidem tractatu internes, et Serenissimum Principem. Dominnia Alphonsnm 
eadem gratia Begem Portngaliae, etc. Pratrem, cousanguineam et amionm 
Hostrnm charissimum, facto atque inito, dictns Bominns Portugal iaj EoX de- 
derit, transtulerit, oonoesserifc, et confirmaverit nobis, hseredibus et suooes'* 
soribus nostris in perpetuum Portiim ac Insulam Bombaiua, in Indiis Orientali- 
btts oum omnibus suis juribus proficuis, et territoriis quibuscumque, atqu® 
insuper dicto tractatu convputam et conclusum fuerit, quod quieta et pacifi- 
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Oe receipt of this commission, on the 5th of April 1604, Sir A. 
Shipman issued orders to the forces of His Britannic Majesty in the 
island of Bombay, constituting and ordaining Humphrey Cooke as 
Vice-Co venior, and in his absence Ensign John Tome, commanding a 
regiment of soldiers, then quartered on the island of Anjediva. These 
orders were signed, sealed and delivered in presence of John Folderiy, 
Thomas Price, Roger Moi^gan and Henry Anderson. 

A copy of this commission, written at Angediva, on the 17th of 
October 1664, was forwarded to Goa in November 1G64, with an 
endorsement certifying that it was a true copy of the original, which 
remained in charge of the Vice-Governor, Humphrey Cooke. It 
was signed by John Stevens, Valenter Farred, Walter Golopher, John 
Bird, William Lincoln and Thomas Farly, To this list was added 
the name of Joao Gregorio, of the Company of Jesus, certifying, 
in verho SacerdotiSf that it was a true translation conformable to the 
original, on the 5th of November 1664, and on the following day 
Antonio Gi! Preto (another copy calls him Antonio Gabriel Preto), 
Senior Clerk of the Civil Court, and of Justifications of the State of 
Goa, attested the sraiie to be the handwriting and signature of Padre 
Joao Gregorio. See Archiiyo da Relaguo, etc., Pt, 11. , pp. 534-35 ; 
and Materials, iif supra,, p. 13. 

In the meantime, another Jesuit, Manuel Godinho, of whom I have 
already spoken, was carrying to Lisbon overland from India the cor- 
respondence relating to this affair. 

Padre Manuel Godinho was not the first Portuguese who travelled 

ca ejnsdem portns ac Insulas possessio nobis vel personis ad hoc per nos 
deputandis in usum nostrum liber© tradatur j sciafcis igitur, quod nos pru- 
dontia ac integriiate fidelis, ac dilecti subditi nostri Abrahami Shipman, equi- 
tis aurati, efc a private cubiculo nostro, plurimuna confidentes eundem feoimus 
ordenavimus, et depufcavimus ac per praesenfces facimus, ordinamus, ac consfci- 
tuimus nostrum verum et indubitatum commissarium, deputatimi, ac procura- 
torem ad dicti portus ac Insulae Bombaini possessionem oapiendam, dantes 
eidem Abrabamo Shipman, et coneedentes veram et omniroodam potestatom, et 
authoritatem dictum portam et Insulam, una cum propiignaculis, oseterisqxie 
rebus, ad nos ex foedere pertinentibus, nostro nomine, et in usum nostrum 
recipieiidi in plenam execationem dictm concessionis nobis faetm ; in cujus 
rei fidem, et testimonium prmsentes manu et sigillo nostro signavimuB, efc 
xnuniri facimus. Dabantur apud Palatium nostrum de Whitehall 23“, die Mensia 
Novembris 1G63“ anno Regni nostri 15“., Carolus B. Ad mandatum Serenissimi 
Regis. Henriquus Bonot. Archive da Relafdo de Qoa, Part II., p, 534. 
Besides this, there is the translation of the old commission, written at West- 
minster on the 14th of March, in the 14th year of the reign. Hid,, pp. 532-33. 
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oveiiand from the East to the West. Fr. Gaspar de B. Bernardino^ 
who had suffered in the year 1506 from shipwreck on the eoast of the 
island of the Moon or of St. Lawrence, now Madagascar,, whence lie 
crossed to the x^frican continent, went first to Mombassa, and then to 
the Bed Sea, and from the Cape of Eas-el-Gat to Ormuz. Starting 
from this island he went to Persia, and along the Syrian coast to 
Cyprus, and thence to the Holy Land, From here he went to 
Candia, or the island of Crete, and after spending some time at the 
Ionic islands, he sailed to Spain and then to Portugal, 

Padre Manuel Godinho followed a different route, although the 
aim of their journey was identical. He was born in 1630, aiul 
entered, on the 3rd of June 1645, the Society of Jesus, in the noviciate 
of Coimbra, at the early age of fifteen. It is not known when he 
came to India, but that he was a man of some authority can be easily- 
inferred both from the work he has left behind him, and from the 
important political mission with which ho was charged by the 
"Viceroy, Antonio do Mello de Castro. Padre Manuel Godmho could 
find no vessel in any o! the Portuguese harbours to embark for Persia. 
The disastrous war with the Dutch, and the supremacy of the Arabs, 
who had become masters of the Straits, intimidating the Portuguese 
merchants, who, if they escaped from the Hollanders in the Indian 
Ocean, were in danger of failing into the hands of the Arabs, either 
in the Red Sea, or in the Persian Gulf, compelled the travellers to 
disguise tliemselves in various fashions, and to follow a circaitous 
track in order to arrive at their destination. Accordingly Father 
Godinho, dressed as a soldier, left Bassein on the 15th of December 
1662, and went to Daman. Here he got prepared a Mahomedan 
costume, which he considered more suitable than that of a soklieiv 
as he desired to sail to Persia in a Moslem ship. So he exchanged 
his long sword for a sabre, his bat for a turban, and bis coat for a 
long robe. 

Padre Godinho found Daman surrounded by wails 30 feet high 
and 20 thick, with ten strong bastions and about forty cannon and 
other pieces of artillery. The moat of the fort was connected with 
the river and had to be crossed by a drawbridge. On the other side 
of the river, on its bank, was a fort, called S. Jeronimo, higher than 
Dam4n, and garrisoned by 60 soldiers under the command of a 
captain. There were two. parochial churches, the cathedral and 
with' four convents, and as many religious orders of 
S|.,.Ailg^itiue,,.Qf St, franci^^and of the Society of 
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Jesus, the rector of whose college was at the same time administrator 
of the works, of the fortress. 

The Portuguese bouses had dwindled down from a much larger 
number to one hundred, the native population being more numerous. 
The jurisdiction of Daman furnished a contingent of 3,000 armed men, 
partly infantry and partly cavalry. The Portuguese of Daiinm were 
good horsemen. Most of them held villages mforeiros, on condition 
of maintaining Arab horses. The temporal matters of the city were 
administered by a captain appointed by the King, the spiritual afhirs 
being under a Yicar da Yara, justice under an Ouvidor, and the 
finances under a Peitor, who w^as also an Alcaide-mdr, or chief 
magistrate. The district of Daman contained 300 villages, four 
captaincies, of Sahjfin, Dlianii, Mahim (Klielve) and Tarapar, besides 
four garrisoned pallisades {tranqueiras j^residiadas'} of Solsumba, 
Calamuquel, Pansela and Josoiim. 

On his arrival at Surat, Padre Godinho took his lodgings with the 
French Capuchins, of whom I shall have to speak more at length 
further on. The city of Surat contained then more than 100,000 
inhabitants of all creeds and nationalities. There w'ere numerous 
mosques and some noble and elegant houses. Padre Godinho con« 
sidered it to be not only the greatest emporium in India, but one of 
the richest cities in the world. 

Anchor was weighed on the 5th of February 16G3, and the ship 
sailed for 16 days with a favourable wind towards the Persian Gulf, 
when it was overtaken by a calm, followed by a storm, which drove 
the ship to the bar of Maskat, On the 1st of March he was between 
the islands o! Larak and Ormuz. He landed at Bandar Abbas, 
whence he travelled by land to Congo, embarking from the lattev 
place to Basra, where our traveller on the 29th of March took 
up his lodgings with a bare-footed Carmelite of the place. While 
there a courier arrived from India, sent by the Dutch to the 
Carmelite Fathers with letters, informing their Government that the 
Portuguese had lost Cochin on the 10th of January 1663. This event 
grieved Padre Godinho very much, and induced him to accelerate his 
journey in order that he might be able to inform the King of Portugal 
of this loss, and lead to the speedy conclusion of peace with Holland. 
He started from Basra on the 9th of April, and after travelling 
through Mesopotamia arrived on the 3rd of May at Aleppo. On the 
way to Baghdad, which he reached on the 19th of April, he suffered 
much from want of provisions and of water. There was no wind, aiii 
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tlie sun was very hot. While repenting of having chosen such a bad 
route, our traveller was thinking of the springs of water he had left 
behind him in India. My memory/' he writes, was occupied with 
the fountain of Bangani, of Mormugao, and the well of the Pilar in 
Goa, the fountain of the Agoada at Bassein (at the village of Dongri, 
situated at the north-western extremity of the island of Salsette), 
that of Corlem (Kurla) in Salsette, the tank of Siracer at Thana, the 
waters of Mangate at Cochin, and those of Manapar at the Pescaria 
(the Fishery Coast) and others which I had seen and drunk/’ p* 146. 

He left Baghdad on the 21st of April, and, after undergoing 
much distress, reached the suburbs of Aleppo, where he spent more 
than twenty days of the month of May, and left that city on the 
1st of June 1663, and on the third day of the journey reached Alex- 
andretta or Skanderoon, where he embarked in a French vessel for 
Malta, and then for Marseilles. His vessel cast anchor on the 22nd 
of July at Marseilles, where he went to the college of the Jesuits, 
and, after spending with them some time during the festival of St. 
Ignatius, set oat for Bordeaux. From this city He went to Eochelle, 
where he embarked on the 10th of September on board the ship 
M&zarin — a suitable name for a vessel conveying a passenger con- 
nected with a diplomatic mission relating to the dowry of the Infanta 
in which the great French Cardinal was himself once interested — to 
Lisbon, where he landed, at Cascaes, at the mouth of the Tagus^ on 
the 25th of October 1663. 

The letter of the Viceroy, dated the 28th of December 1662, was 
conveyed by Padre Godinbo to the King, Affonso VL, who along 
with his ministers are said to have accorded him a most cordial 
reception (condigno acolliimentd). In reply to that letter, the King 
of Portugal wrote to the Viceroy on the Sth of February 1664 as 
follows : — 

“ By your letter which has been brought to us overland by Maimel 
Godinho, a Eeligious of the Company of Jesus, I saw with great pain 
the difficulties which have arisen with regard to the delivery of 
Bombay to the King of Britain, my brother and cousin, according 
to the capitulations, and the orders I gave you when you left. 
Whatever is stipulated in *Hhe capitulations and reasons for giving 
contentment to the King, my brother, admits of no doubt, and I trust 
that with your prudence you have now arranged matters so far that 
you will carry out my instructions without further delay. Should 
fresh difficulties present themselves, I order you to overcome 
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tliem in a manner that I may feel grateful to you. To the inhabi- 
tants of the island yon must say that they ba%^e misunderstood the 
Article of Capitulation shown them, as their estates (^fiizeridas) will 
not be confiscated, but they will be allowed to remain in possession of 
them as heretofore. The only difference will be that they will live 
under the dominion of the King of Great Britain, my brother, who 
will rule them with justice and in the freedom of the Roman 
Catholic religion, as it is the practice in Europe among many peoples 
and cities with similar treaties, and with his power be will defend 
them and secure them in their ti'ade, that they may attain to the 
opulence they desire. The King of England also undertakes to 
protect the places I have in that State, and this was one of the 
reasons for my giving him that island. The inhabitants of tiie island 
are so closely allied by nationality^ parentage, and convenience to the 
best of the Portuguese nil over India that I consider the arrangement 
will be for their common good. You must use all the means in 
your power to band over the place soon, as this affair will admit of no 
delay. Immediately the delivery has taken place you will advise 
me, as it is of the utmost importance that it should be known here. 
Written at Lisbon in Salvaterra de Magos (sic) 8th of February 
1664. King. The Count of Gastello Melhor. For Antonio de Mello 
de Castro.’^ TJvro das Mompes^ No. 30, fob 15, Additamento^ ui 
siqjra, pp. 183, 184, 

On receipt of the above letter, Antonio de Mello de Castro learnt 
that Sir Abraham. Shipman, whom Orme calls Andrew, had died. 
Some say that he had died in September 1664, and others on the 
5th of April 1664, the day he made his will at Angediva, where 
three hundred of his men bad also perished, Anjediva was then a 
desolate island, and belonged to nobody. Here they remained less 
than two years under the shelter of a few huts, and without sufhcient 
protection from the deadly effects of the climate. The marshy 
condition of the island, the absence of any comfort and accommodation 
to w^hich a European is accustomed, and the scarcity of provisions 
thinned their numbers rapidly in that short interval of time. Antonio 
de Mello de Castro was at a loss as to whom he should surrender 
Bombay. He accordingly addressed himself, on the 3rd of November 
1664, to the Supreme Court of Goa, to the effect that as the King of 
England had given a commission to Sir A. Shipman to receive the 
island of Bombay on his Majesty’s behalf, and had not extended that 
power to anyone else, he did not know to whom he should now 
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surrender it. The Court replied that, having duly examined the will 
of Abraham Shipman and the commission from the King oi’ England, 
they were of opinion that the same power was extended to Humphrey 
Cooke, who had been nominated by Abraham Siiipman by virtue of 
the said commission, and that the island should be accordingly 
handed over to him. 

The following is a literal translation of the original text iu Portu- 
guese of the letter addressed by the Viceroy to the Supreme Court of 
Goa ; — I have received a letter from His Majesty, whom God preserve, 
ordering me to deliver Bombay, but I do not know to whom to deliver 
it, as Abraham Shipman, in whose behalf the King of England had 
issued the commission, is dead, and it is not transferable to any other 
person. And as this order is identical with the one I brought with 
me, directing that I should demand the credentials from the King to 
the person to whom the possession of the island shall be given and the 
delivery made, committing the whole to writing, in order to avoid any 
uncertainty for all time, in virtue of the capitulations, I thought the 
matter to belong rather to law, and sent the letters and the warrant 
to the Court, requesting them to decide in the mode judicial for the 
delivery of the island, thug satisfying both the King of England with 
what has been promised him, and the King our Lord, by obeying 
strictly his orders, writing a statement of all the circumstances, as the 
letter requires and the right demands. I request the magistrates 
(desembargadores) that, after reading the papers, and weighing the 
words, they send me their opinions in writing, to be discussed in the 
Council of the State, and to settle all other points relating to this 
affair, and ail to be done as quickly ss possible. Panelim, 8rd of 
November 1664, Antonio de Mello de Castro.” ArcMvo da Eelagao, 
etc., Fart IL, p. 5S0. 

On the 5th of November, 1664, a copy of H. Cooke’s commission 
was forwarded to Goa, with an endorsement, written at Angediva 
on the 17th of October 1664, and signed by five Englishmen and 
one Portuguese, the above-mentioned Joao Gregorio, the latter certi- 
fying that the translation was conformable to the original And 
on the 6th of the same month Antonio Gabriel Preto, senior clerk 
to the Civil Court, attested to the genuineness of the handwriting and 
signature of Padre Joao Gregorio, as already referred to before. 

I Thus, in consequence of the royal letters of the 16th of August 
1663, and the 8th of Fehrimry 1664, to the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello 
urging the deliyery.of Bombay, it was finally resolved 
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to iiaod it over to Humphrey Cooke, with whom the Viceroy had 
become acquainted in Lisbon, where he was once carrying on the trade 
of' a tanner, as some say, or grocer as others, and was now appointed 
Vice-Governor/ Sir George Oxenden also wrote from Surat, on the 
24th' of Novemher 1666, in reference to Cooke, thus I am sorry 
to say he was once a pretender to be a mercbant himself.’^' Evidently . 
Humpbrey Cooke’s social position did not stand high in the opinion of 
either- the Portuguese or the, English, It is said, moreover, that 
delays were still caused by the Goa authorities who refused for 
a time to admit that Humphrey and Inofre were the same name. 
But when the doubt was removed, the Viceroy drew up on the 
26th of December 1664 a statement of the case, and appointed a 
commission of the Ved5r da Bnzencla, or Overseer of the General 
Estates, Luiz Mendes de Vasconcellos and Dr. SebastiSo Alvares 
Migos, Ohanceler da Helacao or Chancellor of the Court of Justice 
at Goa, to carry out the decision of the Court, on which date he 
wrote a letter to the Vice-Governor. This was followed by another 
letter of the 4th of January, and a third of the 8th of January 1665, 
all relating to mere matters of form. This third letter referred 
to the death of his relative, Francisco de Mello de Castro, which 
was also the name of his father, who was Admiral of the Indian 
fleet. This Commission wdth the alvard or instrument, dated the 
10th of January, left Goa on the 17th of January 1665, the Pot'tuguese 
fleet escorting the Commission as far as Chaul under the Viceroy’s 
son, Dionisio de Mello de Castro, who was Captain Commandant. 
It reached Bombay on the 11th of February, and handed over the 
island and harbour of Bombay to Humphrey Cooke on the 18th of 
that month. The possession took place at the large house of the 
Lady of the Island, D. Ignez de Miranda, widow of D. Hodrigo de 
Mon 9 anto. All the five documents above mentioned, the state- 
ment of the case by the Viceroy of the 26th of December 1664, his 
three letters, dated Pangim, the 26 th of December, the 4th of 
January and the 8th of January, 1665, and the alvard or instrument 
of possession of the 10th of January 1665, have often been published 
before, both in Portuguese and in English, and I need not repeat 
them here. Their latest issue will be found in the Materials^ ut 
supra^ pp. 14-16, 

But a most interesting document that has never yet been translated 
into English, although it has been published in the original, is the 
last letter of the Viceroy, Antonio de MeUo de Castro, to the King 
33 
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of Portugal. It is dated the 5th of January 1665, 10 days after he 
drew the statement of the case mentioned above, and 5 days before 

the issue of the almrd. 

This letter runsthus : — Sire: Bjthe way of England has reached 
me this year a letter from your Majesty on the surrender of Bombay. 
Although the warrant that was shown to me was more doubtful than 
the first, being addressed to a man who was dead, and had no suc- 
cessor ; but, understanding that it was your Majesty's pleasure, and the 
whole Oouncil having decided that possession should be given without 
further delay, and the Supreme Court of Judicature being of opinion 
that the warrant, notwithstanding its form, was sufficient, I ordered the 
Yedor da Fazenda and the Chancellor of the State to proceed to the 
north for this purpose, and gave them directions (regimento), a copy 
of which I send herewith. I confess at the feet of your Majesty 
that only the obedience I owe ycur Majesty, as a yassnl, could 
have forced me to this deed, because I foresee the great troubles that 
from this neighbourhood will result to the Portuguese; and that 
India will be lost the same day in which the English nation is settled 
in Bombay. I have faithfully responded to the trust your Majesty 
has reposed on me, appointing me to this post, and to the honour 
I have inherited from my ancestors, I have been actuated by these 
feelings during all the time I have been informing your Majesty 
of the inconvenience of this resolution, giving my reasons for not 
surrendering the island. I hope from the greatness of your Majesty 
that, after seeing my papers, you wili command the judgment of my 
acts, and that they will be found to be in accordance with my duty. 
Your Majesty being well served of my zeal is the only reward I 
aspire to. God preserve the Catholic and Boyal Person of Your 
Majesty, as Christendom and vassals have need. Goa, 5th of January 
1665 . Antonio de Mello de Castro." Livro das MongoeSi No. 31 , 
foL 162 . AdcUtamenio, etc., p, 185. 0. L. M, de Barbuda's Jn- 
strucQoeSf etc., Ft. III., p. 76, and Loureiro's Ustablecimentos For- 
tuguezeSf etc., p, 201, et seg. 

Of all prophecies which are proverbially dangerous, political pro- 
phecy is the most fallacious of ail. But the prophecy of the Yiceroy, 
Antonio de Meilo de Castro^ “ e gue se acabou a Fidia no niosnio dia 
em que a Nacdo Tngleza fiser assento eni Fombaun'^^ has been fulfilled 
to the letter. 

After the surrender of the island of Bombay had been realised, 
the Council of the State considered the matter once again, and found 
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tliat tlie cession of ilie island liad been illegal, on account of: its 
being made witbont the consent of the Cortes, which had never 
sanctioned these transactions. The Council then proposed to paj an 
indemnity in money, and orders were in the meanwhile sent to India 
to stay the delivery of the island. ■ But it was too late, ■ and had 
therefore no effect. Dilatoriness and procrastination have, indeed, 
been constitutional defects of the peoples of the Spanish peninsiik, and 
fatally detrimental to their most vital interests, to all order and 
progress. 

One of the last documents relating to the cession of Bombay now 
for the first time translated into English, is a letter from the King, 
dated the IStli of April 1665. It is addressed to the Viceroy, 
Antonio de Mello de Castro and runs thus : — “ I, Xing, send you 
greeting. On account of the difficulties raised for the delivery of 
Bombay, I despatched to England Francisco Ferreira Eebello 
charged with this a:ffair alone, to try to compose this matter, and the 
Marquis of Sande, my Ambassador Extraordinary, wdio was in that 
Ciourt, made all diligence, and finally the King, my good brother, by 
the goodwill he has for my things, allowed the consideration of an 
indemnity in money ; but he wants such large sums that they reach 
to millions. Thus it is necessary to make great efforts and to use all 
means to collect them. As it is not possible to settle this ajSPair 
without giving at first a considerable sum, and as this kingdom 
with the wars with Castile is found to be in want of means (se 
acha rias f alias de cahedaV) which is well known, it is necessary 
to draw as great a part of this amount from the State of India, as, 
according to what you wn’ote me upon the subject, it may be possible 
to obtain. For this reason I order and much recommend that, in 
the manner that you may deem convenient, you try to collect without 
delay a contribution, and remit by the first ship all that you can, in 
order that in case any settlement be arrived at, whatsoever sum is 
necessary may be ready. And in case it falls the sum collected 
would remain as a contribution to the conclusion of peace with 
Holland. This matter being so important to all that people, I trust 
that they will contribute with the goodwill that the matter demands, 
a.nd you will he doing me a particular service in preparing every- 
thing that there is need of. Written at Lisbon, ISth of April 1G65. 
King. The Count of Castello Melhor.” Livro das Mangoes^ No. 32, 
fol. 67. Cf. T, de Aragao's Descripgao^ etc., p. 246. 

But, in spite of all these efforts, Charles II. would not .certainly 
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give Bp Bombay, whieli the British had coveted from 1626, and 
which Oliver Cromweil, during the Protectorate in 1645, had 
attempted to get possession of, unless the King of Portugal was 
prepared to pay him a large sum of money, some millions, perhaps, 
of which the Portuguese had then none. Nor had the Brazilian 
mines yet yielded that amount of gold and diamonds, which some time 
later attracted numerous British merchants to the banks of the 
Tagus. So the King turned to his Eldorado, India, which was by 
this time not in utter decadence, but greatly exhausted. All these 
political questions were after all mainly based on money matters, 
whose supremacy is universally recognised in all diplomatic relations. 

Meantime the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, was quite 
disgusted with the whole affair. He handed over the Govern- 
ment on the 17th of October 1666 to his successor, Joao Nunes da 
Cunha, Count of S. Vicente, a descendant of the great Nuno da 
Cunha, and retired to the metropolis by the ship “ S. Pedro de 
Alcantara, in the following February. He died in 1689, The 
Count of S. Vicente was a learned, brave and energetic man, but, 
as the fates were against the Portuguese, he did not live long. Within 
two years of his arrival in India, he died at the premature age of 
49 years, and was buried in the Church of Bom Jesus near the altar 
of St. Francis Xavier. His death was considered to be a great 
national loss, his merit and bis noble character being duly appre- 
ciated by all, rich and po u’, as one of his biographers says. 

Humphrey Cooke or Inofre Coque, as the Portuguese chroni- 
cles write, the former Secretary to Sir Abraham Shipman, now 
became the first English Governor of Bombay, according to the 
iDStrument of [lossession, from the 18th of February 1665. But not 
without Mr. Cooke signing a new convention, drawn up by the 
Viceroy, which has often been published before. One of its latest 
editions is in the Selections^ ut supra, appendix B., Vol, IL, 
pp. 377, et seq. 

This new treaty, consisting of fourteen articles, on the signing of 
which Antonio de Mello de Castro, Viceroy of India, delivered up 
the island of Bombay to Humphrey Cooke, is dated the 14th of 
January 1665. 

Upon the completion of this convention, Mr. Humphrey Cooke 
sought the assistance of three of the East India Company’s ships, 
lading at the time at Karwar for Surat, to convey himself and the 
men with him to Bombay. This service was, however, declined, 
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awaitiog tlie instructions, from Sir George' Oxenden, the President^ 
who shortlj after despatched ships and other assistance towards the 
remoTal of the troops from Angediva, Thej were then sent to 
Bombay, accompanied by the Portuguese fleet under the command of 
Dionizio de Melio de Castro, which fleet the said Viceroy sent as far 
as the city of Chaol, as said above. 

The instrnment of possession being duly signed and executed at 
the Large House (Casas Orandes da Senkora da llha^ says the 
original) of D. Ignez de Miranda, widow of D. Rodrigo de Monsanto, 
the Viceroy being represented by Luiz Mendes de Vasconcellos and 
Bebastiao Alvares Migos, and the King of Great Britain by Humphrey 
Cooke, the possession was immediately given, or the delivery of the 
island of Bombay made, by the following ceremonial: 

Humphrey Cooke, on the acceptance of these articles, of the 14th 
of January 1665, said/ assured and promised that this should be so, 
and took himself personally the possession and delivery of the said 
port and island of Bombay, walking thereupon, taking in his band 
earth and stones, entering and walking upon its bastions, putting his 
hands to the walls thereof, and walking also on the said island, 
taking into his hands the earth and stones thereof, and making all 
other like acts which in right were necessary without any impediment 
or contradiction/’ See for details on this subject Gahinete Litterarw^ 
Vol. IV., article Born 5 ttim, pp. 252, et seq,; md also Die. Hist Exp. 
to Uma Viagem^ etc., p. 12, et seq. In these works Humphrey Cooke’s 
name is written Phriscooque, and also Inofre Coqne. So it is no 
wonder that this divergence in name occasioned some doubts as to 
his identity, that is, whether Inofre Coque was the same individual ag 
Humphrey Cooke, nominated by Sir Abraham Shipman as his 
successor, in the commission of the 5th of April, 1664, constituting 
and ordaining him as Vice-Governor, and in his absence John Tome. 

The witnesses to the act of the possession and delivery of the 
island were, on the Portuguese side, the following vereadores of the 
city of Bassein: — Joao Mendes de Menezes, and D. Luiz Henriques 
Nicolao Gaivao, the Judge ordinary Manoel da Silva, the attorney 
Antonio da Costa Raposo, the clerk of the Chamber Sebastiao 
Rodrigues da Silva, the Mayor of the city Vicente Rebello d’ 
Almeida, and the Factor and Magistrate Amaro de Azavedo. The 
Captain of the city of Bassein, Ruy Mendes de Vasconcellos da Costa, 
could not be present as a witness to this deed, because he was ill 
and confined to his bed. The English witnesses were Ensign John 
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Torne, Jolin- Stevens, Henri Gueri, Ricliard Ball, Walter Galoper, 
John Bird, John Folderry, and Thomas Fetery. Antonio Monteiro 
da Fonseca was the Notary Public of the city of Bassein and districts 
of the King of Portugal, He came over here to Bombay at the 
request of the above mentioned Vasconcellos and Migos, and wrote 
the instrument of possession and delivery in the manner and form 
related, the whole consisting of fourteen articles or conditions, which 
are also given <.t length in the Materials, etc., Part I., p. 20, et $eq» 

The field-captain of the city of Bassein, Yalentino Soares, and other 
noblemen and knights were also present, and are said to have signed 
the instrument, although their names are not seen in the documents 
referrijig to tiie convention with the Viceroy of Goa. Mr. Cooke 
took possession of ‘Hhe island of Bombay on the 18th of February 
1665. Mr. Gray, one of the Council of Surat, then held a muster of 
the troops brought up to Bombay from Angediva, Regarding 
these troops the writer in the Monthly Miscellany says: — '^The 
troops which left England in 1662 amounted to four Companies of a 
hundred men each, independent of officers — they numbered in 
December 1664, one hundred and three privates, with a sadly thinned 
list of officers. In compliance with a solicitation of Sir George 
Oxenden, Mr. Cooke supplied tbefollowiog roll of his force, e:5cclusive 
of himself, one ensign, four sergeants, six corporals, four drummers, 
one gunner’s mate, one gunsmith, and ninety-seven privates, wi.h 
twenty-two pieces of cannon and eight hundred and seventy-eight 
rounds of shot.^’ pp* Ic3-104. 

One might have thought that with the final act of this interesting 
drama, of the delivery of the island on the l8tb of February 1665, 
the curtain would fail. But there remained still an epilogue, the 
question of the boundaries. One of the articles of the new convention 
was to the effect, that no inhabitants shall lose their rights either 
patrimonial or what is held from the Crown, unless they forfeit 
according to the laws of Portugal. This must have been due to the 
resistance offered by the inhabitants, about whom Orme has the 
additioi^al observation that the Portuguese gentry, among whom 
the lands of the island were divided, pretended that the terms of 
cession were contrary to their rights, and being abetted in their 
cavils by their connections at Bassein and Goa, refused to acknow- 
ledge the Viceroy if he persisted.’* 

When the English Governor requested the commissioners to define 
the position of the territories of Bombay, and of the villages of 
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Mazagao, Parella, Varli, Mahim, Siao, Daravi and Taclala, tliej replied 
that they were not instructed to hand over viliages, but only the 
island of Bombay, which, as we all know, lay then surrounded by the 
sea. The commission, eventually, defined the position of Mazagao, 
Parella and Varli, as belonging to the territory of the island of 
Bombay, 

Now let us see what was the real position of Bombay in Bebraary 
1665. We have already learnt that from 1534 to 1563, Bombay was 
known as a mere island, without any dependency of its own. Some 
years before 1563, it had been leased in emphyteusis to Garcia da Orta. 
We have also seen that in February 1571, when **the village of 
Mazagon which is in the island of Mahim, country of Bassein,^^ was 
let to be held by Letters Patent granted to Lionel de Souza by the 
tenure of emphyteusis forever {da dltaaldea emfatiota i?(ira sempre)^ 
with the same quit-rent (/oro)that his father-in-law, Antonio Pessoa, 
paid before him, Bombay was not even mentioned as the ccig^he 
{hashd'), the principal place of a district. That rank had thereto been 
assigned to Mahim. It is only in 1634 that Antonio Bocarro in iiis 
Livro das plantas, etc. (Chronista de Tissiiary^ Vol. III., p. 259), 
refers to Born balm as a cassahe, or rather to the houses of the Vuzadar 
ou senliorio do cassahe^ which he explains to mean the same as a small 
town or village {que he o mesmo gue povoagdo ou aldea de Momhaim)^ 
Thus as late as 1634, Bombay had no dependencies of any kind, and, 
as Bocarro adds, it was small and scattered, havirrg eleven Portuguese 
families. {Esta povoagao de Momhaim he couza pequena^ espalhadaf 
tern onz^' portuguezes cazados'). 

In 1665 the whole island of Bombay belonged to D. Ignez de 
Castro, widow of D. Rodrigo de Monsanto, known by the name of 
‘^Senhora da Ilba,** ^ the Lady of the Island/ who possessed then the 
Large House, and was the sole proprietress of the cagahe of Bombay, 
with its cocoanut gardens, rice-fields and the duty of bandrastal, which 
was a tax on the right to distil spirit from the palm juice. 

When at the instigation, as Orrne supposes, of the Portuguese gentry 
of the island, among whom the lands of the island were divided, the 
Viceroy refused to cede the island, and wrote to the King on the 28tli 
of December 1662 the letter we have seen abore, giving his reasons for 
not handing over Bombay to the English, the King, D. Alfonso VI., 
replied on the 8th of February 1664, thus : — “To the inhabitants of the 
place you must say that they have misunderstood the article of capitula- 
tions shown them, as their estates (fazendas) will not be confiscated, 
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hut they will be allowed to remain in possession of them as heretofore/^ 
This is then the only correct interpretation of the treaty regarding 
the land tenure. It was the island of Bombay alone that was ceded, 
the inhabitants being assured by the King of Portugal that they 
would he allowed to remain in possession of their estates as heretofore. 
The sovereignty of the island only was made over to the British Crown, 
with the conditions embodied in the treaty of 21 articles of the 23rd 
of June 1661, a treaty that was known, moreover, as the Treaty of 
Peace between England and Portugal, and of the marriage of Kiiig 
Charles IL with the Infanta D. Catharina, under which treaty the 
island of Bombay was ceded to King Charles IL as part of the dowry 
of the Infanta. But instead of peace there followed, as we shall see 
presently, a prolonged strife. 

When Humphrey Cooke asked where the islands of Mazagao, 
Patella, Yarli, Mahim, Siao, Daravi and Yadala were situated, 
Sebastiao Migos, as he states in his letter of the 28th of February 
1665, could only point out to Mazagao, Parella and Yarli, because 
the others belonged to Mahim, and even these three villages were once 
"" independent of Bombay, as is evident from the Royal Charter of the 
manor of Mazagon and of the separate leases or aforameiitos of the 
villages of Parel and Yarli in the Tombo of Simao Boteiho. But 
all the six villages were at last taken possession of by the British 
Crown. Ignacio Sarmento de Sampaio protested strongly against this 
usurpation, but all in vain. See Conde de Fialho^s Garcia da Orta^ 
etc., p. 275, et seq. Also Rivara’s Eerangas e Fartilhas dos moradores 
Fortuguezes de Bomdaim, in the Chronista de Tisstcary, VoL I., 
pp. 101, ei seq, 

A cession, begun under such inauspicious circumstances, could 
hardly have a good result. And the end of the Yiceroyalty of Antonio 
de Mello de Castro was signalised by the following letter, full 
of bitterness, to the King. He writes on the 5th of January 1660, 
about eleven months after the cession, as follows : — During the 
last monsoon I informed your Majesty that I had handed over 
Bombay. Now I will relate to your Majesty what the English 
have done, and are doing every day in the way of excesses. The 
hrst act of Mr. Humphrey, who is the Governor of that island, and 
whom I knew in Lisbon as a grocer, was to take possession of the 
island of Mahim in spite of my protests, the island being some 
distance from the island of Bombay, as your Majesty will see from 
the map which I send herewith. He argues that at low tide one can 
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walk from one to the other, and if this is conceded j^otir Majesty will 
be' unable to defend the right to the other oortiiem islaii'ds,, as at 
low tide it is possible to go from Bombay to Salsette, from.S/ilsette 
to Yaragao, (Baragaoo, twelve villages, a name still in use as a' salt 
revenue sub-division of Ivaranja island), so that, in orders not' to 
lose the north, it will be necessary to <lefend Mah«m. He has done 
more. He has obliged the Roman Catholics to take an oath, by 
which they openly deny the jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff and 
Head of the Church. The inhabitants of the north w^ould have 
taken up arms and driven out the English from thence if I had not 
had my suspicions and prevented their», by assuring them that your 
Majesty was actually in treaty about the purchase of Bombay. And* 
although the name of Humphrey Cooke appears in all these matters, 
an awful heretic named Henry Gay, a great enemy of the Portuguese 
nation, is the author of all these things, I believe, however, that 
before your Majesty remedies this the Dutch will drive those people 
from thence, as 1 am told they jire preparing a large armada to 
besiege Bombay/^ Humphrey Cooke’s replies to me have been full of 
boasting and bravado, but now they are humble and lie asks for help. 
The State of India is not in a position to help any one, and tvere it so 
it would mean assisting the English against the Dutch, and, as an 
infallible consequence, your Majesty would lose everything in India. 
I have therefore ordered the north to be put in a state of defence 
before the Dutch arrive, and then to act as a friend of both parties. 
I repeat to your Majesty that it will be impossible to keep the little 
we have in India Jinless a great effort on the part of Portugal and 
England is made. This would have a great effect on die Dutch, who 
are sick and tired of everything.” Bee Tratados, Yol. 111., p. 94, 
also January Report, nt supra, pp. 67-68, and “27/e Poriuguese 
in Lidia, Yol, il., pp, 355-357. 

While Humphrey Cooke was thus indisposed with the Portuguese 
Viceroy, on the one hand, the English Govermnent were, on the 
other, highly dissatisfied with Cooke’s measures. He was in fact 
between the devil and the deep sea. It is Sdid that political events 
which had occurred in Europe about this lime h^d led the Govern- 
ment to protest against Cooke’s proceedings. Cooke, in cnmmiuii- 
eating the various measures which had been adopted by him, had 


And there was indeed at that time afear of the Ikitch invading Bombay, 
as we shall see farther on, 
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fa^ly and faithfully informed bis employers of the condition of the 
islandj its bulwarks, its resources, its probable revenue, etc. 

Three years after the above quoted letter, the King wrote another 
letter to the Yiceroy, on the 2Gth of March 1669, informing him of a 
representation His Majesty had received from the Council of the 
Holy Office, complaining of the English allowing every one to live as I 

he liked on the island of Bombay, but not permitting their work as 
they saw fit. But of this more hereafter. 

Notwithstanding all this extraordinary zeal, Cookers conduct and 
settlement found little favour both in Surat and in England. It is 
said that Charles 11., on hearing of Cooke’s treaty or convention, 
which was disowned by his Government, wrote to the Viceroy of 
Goa, on the lOth of March 1677, that it was his intention shortly to 
elucidate and explain the eleventh article of the marriage treaty 
conjointly with his brother, the Most Serene Prince of Portugal, “by 
whose justice w’e doubt not our sovereign rights in the Port and ^ 

Islnad of Bombay and their Dependencies -will be vindicated from 
that very unjust capitulation which Humphrey Cooke was forced to 
submit to at the time when that place was first transferred to our 
possession, which capitulation neither he, Humphrey, was empowered 
to come into, nor any one else to impose upon him, in contravention 
to a compact framed in so solemn and religious a manner. We 
therefore are determined to protest against the said capitulation as 
prejudicial to our lioval dignity, and derogatory to our right, which 
we hold in the higher estimation for coming to us in part of the 

dowry with our aforesaid consort, . , . Given at our 

palace of Whitehall, the i 0th day of March 1676 — 7. To the Most I. 
and Most E. Lord Luiz de Mendonca Purtado, Count of Lavradio, etc,’^ 

Selections, Vol. II., pp. 379-881. 

It is strange, however, that a convention that was signed by H, 

Cooke in 1665, should have taken twelve years to be repudiated by 
the Kijjg. This letter has been partly published in Portuguese in the 
Chronisfa de Tlssuary^ Vol. I., pp. 105-106, and the whole in English 
is found in the Sekctions quoted above, wherein tlie King further 
informs the Viceroy that he had forbidden his subjects to submit to 
pay the tribute at Tbana and Kara nj a. 

The Viceroy Luiz de Mendonca Purtado held the reins of the 
Government from the 22nd of May 1671 to the BOtli of October 
1677, but when the^ letter from Charles II. reached India he had 
already left for Lisbon. The answer was therefore gent by his 
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successor^ D, Pedro de Almeida, whose rule was very brief, from ihe 
30tli of October 1677 to the 24th of January 1678. D. Pedro de 
Almeida replied to Charles II. on the llth of November 1677 
thus : — “ The Count de Lavradio, whom I hare just succeeded as 
Ticeroj^ has handed me the letter your Majesty was pleased io 
address to him regarding the question of the Mandovis of Karanja 
and Thana. The Moors give the name of ‘ Mandovis ^ to what we 
call Custom Houses. Karanja was always the Custom House of the 
whole ierra firma, and Thana of the part of Kalliaua and Bewnd 
terra firma of the Moors, and Bombay of the district ivhere everyone 
pays taxes in the form of the ancient ‘ foros ^ of the time of the 
Moorish dominion ; and as the vassals of the Prince, my master, are 
not exempt from the payment of duties in Bombay, it does not seem 
right that the vassals of your Majesty should be exempt from paying 
duties in my Princess dominions. As regards the ‘passes* we issue 
them to the Moors and Natives in the usual form.’* Traiacte, T. IIP, 
pp. 137 and 148. Also Uepcrt, iit supra, p. 72. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the house o! Braganga. 
Dom Pedro had locked up King;Affonso VI. in a portion of the palace, 
and assumed the Regency on the 23rd oE November, 1667. The 
Regent then hurried on the negotiations for a peace with Spain, 
and at last ascended the thi'one as Pedro II. in 1683. Although ail the 
complaints and remonstrances about Bombay were addressed to the 
Regent of Portugal, no order ever came from him during this period 
to. redress the grievances of any of the parties# The Portuguese 
continued, to the end of their rule in Bassein audits dependencies, 
except Bombay, to act in conformity with the ..articles of Mr. Cooke’s 
convention, until the capture' of Bassein by the Marathas put an end 
to ail bickerings between the two neighbouring nations, both of, 
them, moreover, Europeans and Christians, 

But previous to this, Sir. George Oxendeii had discovered that the 
Mog.hal Government had become jealous of the English ..possessing 
the island, ; and forming a garrison on it in the .immediate vicinity 
of Surata The jealousy of that ' GoveFnme.nt was heightened by 
11. .Cooke . inviting ■ native merchants .to settle in Bombay. This 
measure convinced th.e ' Moghal Governor of -.Surat that the whole 
scheme had for., its .object the transfer of -the President and Council 
from Surat to 'Bombay. , -Under these circumstances the President 
and Council -of .Surat, in, Ja-miary 1666 .recommended the Court of 
Directors to solicit ' the King’s ■ permission to build a Factory at 
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Bombay, That there was a half-concealed desire to hand over 
Bombay to the Company from the first is evident from the intention 
ascribed to theEari of Marlborough that, “previous to his departure, 
he had offered to make over Bombay to tbe President and Council of 
Surat ; but as their title would not be good without the sanction of 
royal authority, and even if it were good, they had not the means of 
enforcing it, this offer was declined^’ Andei'^on^s English in 
Western India^''’ p* 

On the otner side, there was now rekindled, in all its fury against 
the English, the traditional rivalry of the Dutch, who had forgotten 
all about the former civilities exchanged between the old allies of 
1626, for the surprise and capture of Bombay. The Viceroy, i\.iitonio 
de Mellode Castro, a short time before leaving India, had ventured 
to predict the enmity between the Dutch and the English, and had 
said in his last letter to the King of Portugal, of the 5tli of 
January 1666, that “ the Dutch will drive those people from thence,’* 
and oil the 2nd of April of the same year the President and Council 
at Surat were writing to Lieutenant-Governor ” Cooke that nine 
Butch ships of considerable burden were at that port, and that it was 
credibly reported that the Dutch General Eickloffe van Goens was com- 
ing with a great force shortly j his object could not be ascertained, but 
it was feared that an assault on Bombay was intended. Cooke replied 
on the 8th, stating that he was quite unprepared to meet such an 
assault, and that, should the island be lost, the blame would rest on 
them for refusing to supply him with money, to hire soldiers and 
to buy provisions. He mentioned that ever since the preceding 
December, when he first heard tbe rumour of the Dutch designs, he 
had had forty “ Portugals of Europe in pay, in addition to his own men. 
On the 17th, the President and Council wrote again, that they had 
heard from the Dutch over a glass of wine,” that Rickloffe’s 
coming had been put off “ by reason of the lateness of the year,” and 
that on the 15th, six Dutch ships had left for Batavia, and so their 
fears of nn assault on Bombay were at an endd’ Eeport, efe., p. 68* 
The fact is that in the year 1668 the English at Surat and in the Indian 
ArchipelaiJiO had been much harassed by the Dutch. Pefjys says in 
1663-64 that there was crreat talk of the Dutch proclaiming themselves, 
m India, Lords of the Southern Seas, and denying traffic there to all 
ships but their own, upon pain of coufiscathin, which made the British 
merchants mad. See Birdwood’s Report, etc. p. 220. 

The year 1666 marks a memorable epoch in the annals of 
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Bombajj when Sir Gervase Lucas, whom Orme calls Samoei, 
berame Governor of Bombay. JSir Gervase had been well known 
in the Civil War of England. A staunch royalist, he had acihered 
to Charles the First’s cause amidst its reverses, and when Governor 
of' Belvoir Castle had, with a body of troops, escorted the King in 
his escape from the fatal field of Naseby. Sir Gervase Lucas, 
on his appointment by His Majesty in Council, had solicited troops, 
artificers, and eigditeen months’ stores and provisions to accompany 
him. A concession was made to his wishes, but not to the extent 
he desired. He embarked for Bombay on board the ship “ llHurrij 
with a letter of credit for £ 1,500 on the Presidency of Surat. 
He ariuved in Bombay on the 5th of November, 1666. 

As for Cooke, besides his political failure, lie was charged 
with fraud and embezzlement. Sir Gervase threw him into prison, 
or extortion in the management of Sir A. Shipmaif s estate and 
peculation of the King’s revenues, to the extent of 12,000 xerisfins. 
But Cooke escaped to Goa, and there, with the assistance of 
the Jesuits, organised a levy for the capture of Bombay : but he was, 
on being frustrated in his attempt, proclaimed a traitor in 1668. 
Birdwood’s 'RsjJOTi^ ut sujpra p. 221. Also Monthly Miscellany^ 
p. 104 and Afafemils, efc.j Fart I, p. 23. 

Sir Gervase Lucas, upon his appointment to the Government of 
Bombay, was offered by the Crown, as pay and emolument to main- 
taining His position, £2 a day, besides the cr'edit just referred 
to, of £1,500 on the Presidency of Surat, for which he was to 
grant bills on England at 30 days’ sight. Unhappily, a misunder- 
standing sprang up between him and Sir George Oxenden, the 
President of Surat, but a reconciliation took place before the death 
of Sir Gervmse Luces, which occurred on the 21st of May 1667. 

Henry Gary, wdio had been appointed Deputy Governor, now 
succeeded as Goveroor. Hamilton (author of the Bast India Gazet- 
teer) calls him '■'‘aii old Greek;” but according to Anderson (Op. cit. 
p. 154) he had been born in Venice of English parents. He was more 
merchant than soldier, and had gained some learning, being well 
acquainted with Latin, Greek and Portuguese. He was even said to 
liavebeen engaged in writing a treatise in Arabic, which he dedicated 
to the Viceroy of Goa. But this cannot be true, judging from 
the letter the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, wrote about 
him to the King on the 5th of January 1666, saying that “an 
awful heretic named Henry Gary was a- great enemy of the Portuguese 
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nation.’’ Hor were his successors more favourable to him as we shall 
see further on. 

Three years after the date of this letter, the King of Portugal wrote 
on the 26th of March 1669 to the Yiceroy, then represented, by a 
commission consisting of Antonio de Mello de Castro, Luiz de 
Miranda Henriques and Manuel Oorte — Real de Sampaio, on the death 
of the Count of S. Vicente. He informed them that he had received a 
representation of the Council of the Holy Office, that the British in 
the Island of Bombay allowed every one to live as he liked, but did 
not permit the Holy Office to carry on their work as they saw fit, 
by reason of which certain offenders against the faith remained 
unpunished. His Majesty thought that this unequal treatment was 
contrary to the capitulations agreed upon for the transfer of Bombay. 
The Council of the Holy Office bad sent their protest through their 
commissary of Bassein to the Bombay Government. In conclusion, 
the King desired that the orders of the Holy Office should be kept, 
and he commanded the Viceroy or his representatives to make the 
necessary reclamation to the British Government in Bombay, in order 
that the said capitulations, as agreed upon for the transfer of Bombay, 
might be completely carried out. 

Tbe three gentlemen, who on the death of the Viceroy, Count of 
S. Vicente, were acting until the arrival of the new Viceroy, replied to 
the King on the 24th of January 1670, that they had written to the 
Governor of Bombay, but had received no reply as yet, “and do not 
expect one soon, considering that Henry Gary is now governing the 
place.” Tmtados III., p. 114. Reporti ni stipra^ p, 69. 

In another letter of the 25th of January 1670, they write • 

“Henry Gary, Governor ot the Island of BombaVj is very astute, 
and an enemy of the Portuguese nation. He wishes that his 
vessels should be exempted from dues at our ports, and no^y asks os 
to pay dues on a frigate which came from Mombassa, and went via 
Bombay and discharged at Turumba (Trombay), a village in the 
Jurisdiction of Bagaim ; we are considering the matter with due care, 
and we think that if these events as well as others had been foreseen, 
this island would never have been handed over to the Bno*lish.” 
Ihid, III., p, 118. Report^ p. 69. ^ 

That Captain Gary, the new Governor of Bombay, was at variance 
with the authorities at Bassein is evident from what Anderson says : 
^Xet is he described as a proud, wasteful and extravagant officer. 
His power was not undisputed. The Portuguese had in the time 
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of his predecessor threatened a resort to armSj because a claim 
which the Jesuits’ College of Bandora made for a considerable tract 
of land had not been allowed. This threat Sir Gervase Lucas had 
considered an act of treason, and declared all the Jesuits’ lands 
forfeited to the Crown. Cooke, therefore, who had yielded the 
reins of Government with reluctance, and retired in discontent to Goa, 
took this opportunity of asserting his right to succeed Lucas. Coming 
to Bandora he threatened to join the Portuguese in attacking Bomhaj, 
But his countrymen only treated him with contempt, and dismissed 
him as a rebel and traitor,^’ Op. cit. pp. 54-55. 

A short time after Sir Gervase Lucas’s death in May 1667, Henry 
Gary, w^ho is said to have proceeded on the same plan as his predecessor, 
sent to the King and the Secretary of State the following statement 
of the revenues of the island, as improved by Sir G. Lucas and 
himseH : — 


Kent of 

Xerafins. 

Mazagon 

... 9,300-0-40 

Mahim ... ... 

... 4,797-2-40 

Parel 

... 2,377-1-56 

Vadala ... 

... 1,738-0-40 

'Varli ... ;»«• 

... 671-1-34 

Bombay ... ... ■ 

... 6,344-2-61 


25,920-1-18 


Besides the above land rent, there was the rent derived from 
tobacco farms, taverns, customs, etc. IS xer alias being equivalent 
to 22.9. 6cL Sir Gervase had been making every effort to increase the 
King’s revenues, and had said that the island, when properly cultivated, 
and the right of the inhabitants legally possessed of titles to their 
estates ascertained, it would be very productive. And Gary’s plan 
w^as also to improve the revenues without imposing any discouraging 
taxes. See Warden’s etc., pp, 6--8. 

During Mr, Gary’s government the Telations between Bombay and 
Surat were far from cordial, one of the chief points in dispute being 
the granting of passes to native ships. This ■ friction and rivalry 
resulted in the offer of the East India Company to take over Bombay, 
and in the decision of the King to approve the transfer. In a work, 
which I believe to be rare, entitled An Histoneal Account of the 
settlefnenb und possession of Momhay, etc.,” ' published in London in 
1781 , it is mid that The officers and men sent in those ships (of 
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the royal fleet) drove a private trade, which impaired that of tlie 
Gompaoj ; and their licentiousness often engaged them in hostilities 
with the natives, for wiiich the Company was answerable to the powers 
t>f that country. These real evils, and the advantage to be reaped from 
the possession of the island and bar, made the Company desire it; 
they, therefore, requested and the King readily granted them; from 
that time they have had the absolute dominion.’^ p. 5. 

Thus Charles II., by the charter of the 27th of March 1668, which 
specifies that the Port and Island of Bombay were to be held by 
the Company, of the iVIanor of East Greenwich’^ in free and 

common socage, at a farm rent of llL, payable on the flOth of 
September each year, transferred the island to the Company. 

On the first of September 1668, the ship Constantinople Mer- 
chant” arrived at Surat, bringing the copy of the Royal Charter and 
a warrant from the King to Sir Gervase Lucas, bestowing Bombay 
upon the Honourable Company, “ as the adventurers,” says AodersoBj 

had for some time been styled.’^ Two days later, at a consultation 
held at Surat under the presidency of Sir George Oxenden, it was 
resolved to depute Mr, John Goodier (second in Councii), Captain 
Henry Young, and Streynsham Masters for this duty. These gentle-' 
men embarked accordingly on the Constantinople Merchant,” and 
reached their destination on the evening of the 21st of September, when 
Captain Young and iMr. Cotes were at once sent on shore with the 
King^s letter. The next day was spent in preparation for the ceremony 
of transfer, and on Wednesday, the 23rd, the Commissioners landed, 
and solemnly took over charge from the officiating Governor, Captain 
Henry Gary. The island thus became de facto the property of the 
Company from that date, the formal grant having been signed on the 
27th of the preceding March, as said above. Sir George O sendee, 
President at Surat, then became Governor of Bombay, and the full 
sovereignty of the island which had been acquired by Charles IL 
from the King of Portugal was granted to the Company, expressly 
purporting to provide for legislation and administration of justice in 
accordance with the law of England, and by reference incorporating 
in the letters patent all jurisdiction, etc., mentioned in the Charter 
of the 3rd of April 1661, and reciting also the treaty of the 23rd 
of June 1661. See Selections, etc., Vol. I., pp. 224, et secf. 

Thus withiti less than a century and a half the island of Bombay had 
undergone three successive transfers. Pirst, on the 23rd of December 
1584, from the Mahomedan kings of Gujardt to the Portuguese ; then 
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■ bj. the cession of the 2l>rd of June 1661, and deliver j of the 18th of 
February 1665, from the Portuguese to the British Crown ; and lastly 
from the British Crown, on the 23rd of September 1668, to the East 
India Company, first incorporated by Queen Elizabeth on the 31st' of 
December 1600, under the title of “ Governor and Company of the 
Merchants of London into the East Indies,” It ivili be seen from 
the statements above that the date 23rd is singularly recurrent in the 
events connected with Bombay. As a matter of comparison it may 
be worth -while to mention here that the Portuguese, who put their 
Eastern trade into the hands of an incorporated Companvj had in 
1731 obtained permission from the King to make one ship’s voyage 
annually to Surat. Except in this instance, the monopoly of the East 
India trade was always vested in the Crown, until it was abolished in 
1752, various important articles being still subject to royal privileges. 
The Dutch B,I. Co, was instituted in 1602 after Houtman’s voyage in 
1596-97. The French had six Companies in 1604, 1611, 1615, 1643, 
1644andl719. These were abolished in 1790. The Danish had 
two, in 1612 and 1670, 

Two more changes has Bombay witnessed since then in our own 
time. First, the transfer from the Company to the Crown in 1858, 
and then its transformation from a Eoyal into an Imperial city in 1877, 
when the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland was declared to be 
the Empress of India, During the Portuguese period Bombay 
had no Governor of its own, because it w^as then an unimportant 
Island dependency of the city of Bassein where there was a regular 
series of Governors or Captains, as will be seen from the list given in 
my ** History and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein,” But as there 
was from the beginning a fort in Bombay its garrison must have 
always had its Commandants for nearly a hundred and thirty years, 
but their names have not been transmitted to posterity. 

The list of the British Roy al Governors of Bombay is asfollo-ws : — 

1662, Sir x\braham Shipman was appointed in March, but never 
governed, " He died at Angediva on the' ,5th of April 1664, the date 
of his will, others say in September. ■ 

1665. Humphrey Cooke, who. .was Secretary to.. Bir Abraham 
Shipman, assumed the government in February, but was soon ejected 
by Ms successor. 

1666. Sir Gervase Lucas, arrived on the, 5th of November. lie 
died suddenly at Bombay on the 21st of May 1667, 

1667. Captain Henry Gary, on the death of Ms predecessor officiate 

35 ■ ■ 
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ed from the 25th of May until the 23rd of September 1668. He ther: 
obtaiued a seat io the Couneih and was afterwards Judge of the Island, 

■' In reference to these four Governors of Bombay, the writer of the 
Moidhhj 31{scellamj says Of the royal cofj)s, Sir Abraham Ship- 
man, disappointed in his object, died at Arijideva. Cook (Humphrey 
Cooke) killed himself from mere vexation' of spirit in his self-exile^ 
among the cowled brethren of the Order of Jesus (the Jesuits never 
wore cowls) at Salset, Sir Gervase Lucas did not long enjoy his 
Government, from his sudden death. Gary, who held ^tlie reins of 
dominion^ upon this casualty, subsequently delivered the island to the 
East India Company: in announcing this transfer to the Secretaries of 
State — Lord Arlington and Sir Joseph Williamson — he remarks 
that though this unexpected change had much troubled him he 
hoped that they would make the Governor and Committees of the 
East India Company sensible of his fidelity, and thafe he was deserving 
of remuneration.^’ Gary was afterwards a Member of the Bombay 
Council and then Judge of the island; but be was roundly abused by 
the foes of Sir John Child for supporting him.’’ p. 79, 

As a picture of the manners of the time the writer adds the treaty 
of Breda, concluded between England and Holland in 1667, was the 
occasion of annoyance to the East India Company, and to pacify this 
feeling, rather than actuated by any other motive, Charles the 
Second, by letters patent dated 27th March 1668, conferred upon the 
Company and in perpetuity, the port and island of Bombay . , , ^ 
In payment of the annual rent of £10 in gold, on the 30th September 
in each year,’’ To the above is added this footnote: — Even in this 
measure the spirit of sarcasm or ribaldry has been permitted to 
wing its shaft “ to gratify the demand of the Duchess of Portland 
the island was made over for a round sum in ready money and a small 
annual payment,” Fryer assigns a ludicrous motive for the transfer : 
ihe jyomp mici expenses maintained hy Gary /” Ibid. p. 105, 

Along with the island, all the stores, arms and ammunition kept 
there were also handed over to the Company, together with such 
political powers as were necessary for its defence and government. 

Sir G. Osenden, President of Surat and 5th Governor (1st Com» 
paiiy’s) of Bombay, was the son of Sir Jas, Oxenden one of the 
members of the Company, When Sivaji looted Surat in 1064, lie and 
his nephew Streynsham Master defended the Company’s Factory. 
Surat was a Presidency of the East India Company from 1612 to 
1678 ; and again from 1681 to 1687, when the Presidency of 
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Western India was finally transferred to Bombay. , Between 1629 
and 1635 it was tlie cbief seat of Government of tlie Gonipan/s 
Eastern possessions. 

Sir George Oxenden held a consultation on tlie 3rd of September 
1668; at which they agreed to assume at once the Government of 
Bombay. They felt/ however, that this would, be an affair of some 
delicacy, as the royal officers might not be disposed to ackaovdeclge the 
supremacy of a few mercantile' agents. They chose to proceed with 
caution, and depute'd four officers from Surat under Mr. John Goodier , 
who was intimate with the Deputy Governor Gary, and wms able to 
conduce to the peaceful surrender and quiet possession of the place. 
The Commissioners reached Bombay on the 21st of September 1668,. 
landed on Wednesday, the 23rd, and, being received with military 
honours, took possession of the ishuid in the name of the Corapaiiy. 
The garrison then appears to have consisted of only 2S5 men, com- 
posed principally of French, Portuguese and Natives, only 63 being 
English officers. Of the first, one Thos. du Plessis was allowed to 
return to Europe. Ramsimar (Rama Sinay or Shenvi), who was a 
clerk {escYtvao) employed by the Portuguese, being necessary from 
his knowledge of the island, ivas kept in the employment of the 
British. The subject of the claims of the Portuguese inhabitants to 
Isiiids was discussed, and the Court ordered that it should be aseer- 
tained whether the lands belonged to the Crown of Portugal. 

The inhabitants were to be allowed a moderate toleration ; but the 
claims of the Jesuits, though admissible by the Portuguese usages, 
were not to be held valid in an English settlement/’ See 2Iaterkils^ 
etc., Part I., pp. 35-36. 

The next year the President followed his officers to Boiuhay, and 
arrived there on the 5th of January 1669. His stay v;as brief, but 
daring that short time he framed a set of regulations arranging and 
completing codes for the civil and military admiuiitration of tlie 
island. Before leaving Bombay in February 1670, the Governor 
decided to make use of a Portuguese resident on the island, Simuo 
Serrao, well read in the civil and imperial laws, as ably qualiiied to 
do the Company effectual seiwice in discovering their just rights and 
privileges. Ihul. p. 39. But Sir G. Oxenden died soon after at 
Surat, and “the island was left in a state of anarchy/’ (xiiiderson's 
English in Western Imlia^ etc., p. 56.) Patriarchal, simply as the 
first of the Company’s race of Governors, Is .that Sir George .Oxenden, 
whose virtues known and felt- duriiii.g '■.his .life-time, and iiiaiisoleiiui 
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at Sorat—tBe scene of •his. demise— still celebrates hy force of the 
sculptor’s chisel independent of the style of the historian/’ Mmitlihj 
Miscellany y p. 79. 

On the death of Sir George Oxenden on the 14th of July 1669, 
Gerald Aungier, ** that chivalric, intrepid man who dared a not less 
potent spirit in the Dutch Commodore Van Goen,’’ was appointed 
President of Surat, and Mr. Mathew Gray was nominated to the 
Deputy Governorship of Bombay. He was succeeded by Mr. Philip 
Gyiford, andon his death by Mr. Henry Oxenden. He died soon 
after, being succeeded^ according to Anderson (Op. ciif. p. 56), by 
Mr. Ward whose term of office ended in trouble and sedition# 
According to the Materials, Part I., p. 78 on the decease of Gerald 
Aungier Mr, John Petit was appointed to monage the affairs on the 
island and Mr, Eolt was confirmed President in his room# 

This is a very short summary of the history of the first decade of 
the Company s Government of Bombay, But the details, which would 
occupy a volume, are highly interesting. I shall attempt to condense, 
within as narrow a compass as possible, the most important events 
that laid the foundation of the capital of Western India, for they 
had a momentous effect on the future of Bombay. 

In the year 1668 the survivors of the King’s (Charles II.) soldiers 
sent out with Sir Abraham Shipman to garrison Bombay, on the 
transfer of the island to the Company had volunteered into their 
seivicc, and had become the cadre of the Honourable Company’s 
1st European Regiment or “ Bombay Fusiliers/’ afterwards the 
103rd Foot. 

Tlie year 1671 is notable for the laying of the foundations of the 
two most important institutions of Bombay, vis,, the Dockyard and 
the Mint. The Company ordered the building of two brigantines at 
Bombay, and this was the beginning of the famous Government 
Dockyard in the Fort, which has been succeeded in our own time 
by the splendid Dock on the eastern foreshore of the island. 

By the King’s Letters Patent, dated the 5th of October 1677, the 
Bombay Government was authorised to coin “ Rupees, Pices and 
Budgrooks. Sir G. Birdwood in his Report, etc., p« 222, derives 
Ropee^from rupya, silver * stamped,’ L e„ ‘coined,’ from nipa, 
foim, and Budgrook from hadaganiha ‘base coin/ 
amia, and identical, therefore, with the present pai. But more 
correct derivations than these will be foiuid in my “ Gontrihiitmis 
to the Study of the Ind^-Fortugime Numismatics No attempt to 
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explain the derivation of tlie pice (^^ e.. |th ol.aimnnaj or 

■i-^ih of a rupee) appears as yet to have been made. Can it be 
traced to the ancient Hindu Karsha ? 

A contemporary traveller Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who made 
several trips in India between 1640 and 1667, writing in l67vS of 
money which the English and Hollanders coin in the Indies/^ 
says: — 

** Formerly the English never coined any silver or copper money ; 
for , , . . they find it more profitable to carry gold from 

England than silver . . • . But since the present King of 

England married the Princess of Portugal, who had in part of her 
portion the famous Port of Bomheye, where the English are very 
hard at work to build a strong Fort, they coin both silver, copper 
and tin. But that money will not go to Surat, nor in any part of 
the Great Mogul's Dominions, or in any of the territories of the 
Indian Kings ; only it passes among the English in their Fort, and 
some two or three leagues up in the country, and in the villages 
along the coast ; the country people that bring them their wares, being 
glad to take that money; otherwise they would see but very little 
stirring, in regard the country is very poor, and the people hav e 
nothing to sell but Aqua made of coco-wine and rice/' The 
Six Travels of John Baptista Tavernier, Baron Auhomie, etc., 
London, 1678, Part 11., pp. 5-6, 

Besides Tavernier, there are several other travellers who, in the 
course of the seventeenth century, refer to Bombay, their allusions, 
owing to the insignificance of the place in those days, being very 
brief. Thus Albert de Mandelslo in 1639 alludes to Bombay as 
follows : — “ Le 9.e Janvier, nous passames avec un hon vent de 
Nord, devant les iles de Bandora et de Bombay, qui s’ etendent le 
long de la cote depuis Bacaim jusqu’ an dessus de Easiapur. Celle 
de Bombay est asses grande, et a un fort bon havre du cote de la 
terre ferme.’^ Les Voyages^ etc. Leide, 1719, p. 233. 

Then Jean de Thevenot, who travelled in the East from 1655 to 
1663, writes: — *‘De Bagaim a Bombaim il y a six lieues: Cette 
dernicre ville a un bon Port, et c’est celle que les Portugais ont 
ce dee aux Anglais, en faisant le mariage de ITnfante de Portugal 
avec le Boi d'Angleterre en Y annee 1662. J1 y a six lieues de 
Bombaim a Ohaul ” Les Voyages, etc., Amsterdam 1727, Tome 
p. 248. 

Philip Baldous, about 1660, also gives a brief description of 
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BomTbay. His Ae&ounf of the Coasts of Malabar ajid Oorommtdel is 
invaluable for the information it gives of the early days of the Dutch 
in the East and their struggles with the Portuguese. 

The famous French physician M. Dellon, who spent twenty days 
In Bombay in January 1673, relates in bis Toy age to the East Indies^ 
Lond., 1698, pp. 180-181, the occurrences he witnessed as he was 
going from Persia to Surat, He was continually pestered with con^ 
trary winds but after the wind blew a favourable gale from the 
north-east, he came on the 10th of January 1673, within sight of the 
shore near Bassein, and on the 12fch he landed at Bombay which 
he describes as follows : — ‘‘Just at the entrance of the port of Bombay, 
there lies a rock which, stretching a mile deep into the sea, makes this 
passage very dangerous, for which reason we sent for some pilots who 
conducted us very safely on the 12th into that harbour, which is one 
of the safest in the world, provided you are well acquainted with the 
situation of the place to avoid the rocks. 

It was not many years' ago in the possession of the Portuguese, 
who surrendered it to the English at the time of the marriage 
betwixt the King of England with the Infanta of Portugal. 

The English have since that time built there a very line Fort, where 
the President of tlie East India Company commonly keeps residence. 
** They have also laid the foundation of a City, where they grant 
liberty to all strangers of what religion or nation soever to settle 
themselves, and exempt them from all manner of taxes for the first 
twenty years. We were^ treated here with abundance of civility, which 
we in part attributed to the good understanding there was at that lime 
betwixt those two nations.’’ M. Dellon left Bombay on the 30tli of 
January 1673, and arrived at Surat two days after. Cf — My memoir 
entitled, ‘‘ M, Dellon and the Inqa>isition of Goa^’ in the Jotirncd 
of the Bombag Branch of the lioyal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII.y 
pp. 58, et seq. 

But of all the travellers who refer to Bombay in the sixteenth 
century, the most copious and not the least accurate, in ^spite of his 
fanciful etymologies, is doubtless, Dr. John Fryer, whom I have quoted 
often above. He was a Surgeon to the East India Company, and an 
enterprising and observant traveller. He visited Bombay in 1675, 
and his Eew Account of East India and Persia was published in 
London in 1698. It is a delightful book, giving graphic descriptions 
of the factory life and general condition of India in liis time. On his 
arrival in India he wrote to the President to be appointed Surgeon to 
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tlie, Surat Factory, but without success. He appears to have come out 
on board the ship Unity"’ with the fieet that sailed in 16 This 
fleet was composed of ten vessels, all commissioned as men of war, the 
Eiigiisli being at that time at open defiance against the Dutch/"- 
Di\ Fryer sailed from Karwar northwards to Bombay, noticing 
all- the ports along the coast, such as Rajapur, which had then only 
a French Factory, although it was formerly the seat of an English 
factory, and Gliaol ‘Hhe Portuguese Portress lying fair in sight and 
then' Bombaim opening itself.” He records his arrival ■ thus : — 
The tide being . spent we came to- an anchor in the Bay, not 
having our bearings right, and December the 8th we paid our 
homage to the Union flag flying on the Fort of Bombaim.” He 
describes the Bombay harbour as ** a vast indented circomference 
which is able to contain a thousand of the vast ships in Europe in 
safe harbour from wind and weather/’ As he sailed up the harbour, 
he met with two Moglial men-of-war of 300 tons each, riding before 
the island of Knranja. Close to the Castle he saw, besides, innu- 
merable little vessels, three men-of-war, one of them, of 220 tons, 
having been captured from the Dutch. The Castle was built at the 
end of the Bay, commanding it from all points and flanks. 

On Dr. Fryer setting his foot on the island, he was received by the 
Governor, Gerald Aungier. He describes the group of islands as 
foIloW'S : — ‘‘ In the East Indies is one of the islands of Salset, parted 
from that part of the Canarik Coast which lies nearest Dnccan, 00 
leagues north of Goa, and as many south of Surat. These islands are 
in number seven, yIz, : — Bombaim, Canorein, Trumbay, Elephanto^ 
the Pntachoes, Munchumbae, and Keranjan, with the rook of Henry 
Kemy, arising as so many mountains out of the sea/" 

But Dr. Fryer does not confine himself to the mere description of 
the physical features of the Bombay group of islets. He enters into 
historical, mythological, medical, anthropological inquiries about them. 
Thus after mentioning the seven islands arising as so many mountains 
out of the sea, he adds : — Which accords to the fancy of the 
natives, who affirm that Nereus has lost these islets, with a geat deal 
more of the low lands, from his trident, the earth gaining upon 
the sea. And as a remonstrance of their credulity, they bring for 
proof the vast rocks that are -many miles up the country, bestuck 
with oyster-shells and other trophies of the Sea’s having had once 
dominion there, all which they call Conchonj or, the Netherlands, 
pp. 61-62. This Is simply his own '-version ,-of the Piminic 
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legend of Parus’urama^s creation of the Konkaii. He is, ho we ver^ very 
weak in his etymologies, and the following derivations, for instance, are 
rather amusing: — ‘‘Bombaim, quasi Boon Bay , . . , general name 
of Salset, if it be worth inquiry, I can only guess, either because it 
signifies in Canorein a granary. . . . or else analogically, from the 
fruitful peninsula of the same name, near which Goa itself stands ; 
but whether this is certain or not, the reason of the denomination 
of Bombaim is convincing.” 

Dr. Fryer also refers to the cession of the island of ‘Bombay to the 
British Crown as a matter of great import to the Kingdom, had it 
been transferred according to the contract, as well in regard to the 
protection of our ships, as for the . profit of the soil to the English 
inhabitants j but most of all for the awe it might impose upon them 
who are the disturbers of our trade here.” He then explains the reasons 
which induced the Portuguese Yiceroy to base his policy of refusal to 
surrender the island to the English. The Portuguese, he says, “ were 
loth to part with the island, because different interests were prevail- 
ing at the time*in Europe and in India, notwithstanding the King 
of England having sent a fleet of five royal ships, under the com- 
mand of Lord Marlborough, which had to retreat to the port of 
Sually/^ Then he adds, the commander ‘‘ set the soldiers on shore 
(himself not stirring out of the ship), five hundred stout men led by 
Sir Abrabam Shipman, who was designated Generalissimo for the King 
of England on the Indian shore.” But the President of the English 
Factory at Surat, Sir George Oxenden, observing that the jealousy of 
the Moors was such that “ they vowed the Factory a sacrifice,” they 
left Sually for Aiigediva, “a barren, unhealthy, and uninhabited 
ibland, not far from the Main, and but 12 leagues to the southward 
of Goa.” Ihid.^ p. 63, 

Elsewhere Dr. Fryer writes : — “ In the meanwhile Sir Abraham, 
with near 300 his best men, rested content without any further 
acquisitions, leaving their bones at Angediva, poisoned partly by the 
noisomeness of the air, the violence of the rains, and the little 
defence against them, but chiefly their own intemperance/’ Ibid,, 
p. 58. 

And he concludes thus So much of which at least they were 
brought to grant, as enforced them to deliver up Bombaim, though 
they capitulated for that too, parcelling it out into little islets, made 
only by the inundations of the sea. But they were glad at length, 
when they saw Malbery resolute, to resign the whole island, with the 
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Bay, ioto the hands of the English upon the conditions first 
assented to, that the royalties should belong to the King of England, 
but ejerj particular man’s estate to the right owner, and the libertY 
of their own ceremonies in religion, upon their oath of allegiance,” 
p, 63, Then “ Mr. Cooke, being next to Sir Abraham, 
took up his commission, who with those men that were left, 
was admitted upon Bombaim in the year 1664, when the Royal 
fleet returned/’ I need not refer here to his description of 
Bombay, which has, in short extracts, been already noticed above. 
But Dr. Fryer also writes upon the international policy of the 
island, on the European colonisation of Bombay, public health, 
climatology, the prevailing diseases of the island, their treatment, 
and of various drugs. I shall allude to some of these points as 
briefly as possible. With regard to the international relatitms of 
Bombay with the neighbouring nations, he writes Our present 
concern then is with the Portuguese, Sivaji, and the Mogbal. From 
the first is desired no more than a mutual friendship ; from the 
second, an appearance only ; from the last, a nearer commerce. The 
first and second become necessary for provisions for the belly and 
building ; the third for the gross of our trade. Wherefore offices of 
civility must be performed to each of these ; but they sometimes 
interfering are the occasion of jealousies ; these three being so diame- 
trically opposite one to another. For while the Moghai brings his 
fleet either to winter or to recruit in this Bay, Sivaji takes offence ; 
on the other hand, the Moghai would soon put a stop to all business, 
should he be denied. The Portuguese, as in league with neither, 
thinks it a mean compliance in us to allow either of them countenance, 
especially to furnish them with guns and weapons to turn upon 
Christians, which they wisely make an Inquisition crime.” Ibid.:, 
p.: 70. 

Dr* Fryer then winds up his diplomatic reflections witli the following 
forecast of the future of Bombay. ‘‘This much being premised,” 
he writes, “ for what concerns the island itself, it remains to speak 
of it with relation to the credit it bears among its neighbours. The 
Dutch cast an envious eye on it, and were it in their hands, would 
doubtless make it render all it is capable ; and in respect of corn- 
merce it seems to offer many conveniences, the Banyahs liking it 
better than Surat, living freer, and under milder taxation, which they 
put the present President in some hopes of compljing with, could 
he open the way from hence tip the country ; but that depending on 
36 
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SO many intricacies, must be not only a work of time, but power to 
bring to pass, as afterwards may fall more properly in our way to 
make appear.” Ut supra. 

Dr. Fryer was adverse to tlie S 3 rgtem of the European colonisation 
of Bombay. To propagate their colony,^* he says, *^the Company 
have sent out English women ; but they beget a sickly generation ; 
and as the Dutch well observe, those thrive better that come of an 
European father and Indian mother; which (not to reflect on what 
creatures are sent abroad) may be attributed to their living at large, 
not debarring themselves wine and strong drink, which immoderately 
used, inflames the blood, and spoils the milk in these hot countries, 
as Aristotle long ago declared. The natives abhor all heady 
liquors, fpr which reason they prove better nurses.” Idicl., p. 69, 

But by this time everybody knows that it is not wine and 
strong drink alone that spoil the milk in these hot countries 
and cause European women ** to beget a sickly generation,” The 
subject of the European colonisation of India is too wide a field 
of inquiry to he dealt with here. But as it has some connection 
with the history of Bombay, from almost the beginning of the 
16th century, I need not apologize for entering into a few 
details regarding the scheme first brought into operation, about four 
hundred years ago, for the acclimatisation of the white man in the 
tropics. The little territory styled Portuguese India is still the 
best field for observing the various phases and factors in the evolution 
of that scheme. Strong drink, it appears, cannot be the sole cause of 
the moral and physical degeneracy of the race, as there is hardly 
a people on the face of the earth more sober than the inhabitants of 
Portugal. 

While some physiologists consider the idea of the European 
colonisation in the tropics to be unnatural, every attempt at it being 
a reversal of the long and slow process of evolution which is marked 
by a deep dividing line between the inhabitants of the torrid and 
those of the temperate zones ; others, who attribute the deterioration 
generally observed in the tropics not so much to the influence of the 
climate as to certain pathogenic germs, which can be gradually 
combated by improved sanitation, maintain the|possibility, not only 
of the present acclimatisation, but also of the future welfare of the 
race. The fact that this dividing line between the inhabitants of 
the tropics and those of the temperate regions has not prevented 
the natives of the former, when transplanted to colder climes, from 
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tliriTing acd prosperiag, clearly indicates wliicb process' is the nataral 
one. This has been observed in the territory first eolonised by the 
Portuguese, although the statistics are very scanty. The few 
instances known perhaps show that in them the success hitherto 
attained was due to ^ the fact that the individuals were men of rare 
endowments, of high descent, culture, and noble traditions of cha- 
racter, which are extremely scarce. 

There are, indeed, some serious arguments grounded on an abun- 
dance of decisive facts for the pessimism current on the question of the 
tropical acclimatisation of the white races. The attempt which B, 
Joao de Castro made in 1545-48 to colonise with his countrymen the 
Bombay group of islands was a deplorable failure long before the 
Marathas drove them away. 

It was then said that the Indian climate was fatal to Worthy forms 
of life ; that while lower animals fiourished in this inhospitable region, 
man appeared under a degraded type, and that it was chimerical to 
suppose that the more advanced stock from a favourable region could 
be transplanted to this country vj^ithout undergoing a physical and 
moral decay. Long before the time of the Portuguese, the Maho- 
medan invaders coming down from Northern Asia had also fallen into 
degeneracy. Colonisation is in reality a serious subject, a mighty 
social eiTort, whose laws and vital principles demand geographical, 
climatic and political conditions not easily procurable. It is the 
expression of the law of evolution constantly at work. Meteorological 
elements are not its only elements, there being a variety of other 
agencies, food and occupation not being the least important of them. 

Another argument not less cogent for the disastrous results of this 
scheme of European colonisation was the union or intermarriage of the 
Portuguese with the Native women of the lower classes, peopling their 
settlements with a degenerate and debased race, the hybrid product 
of the two races, but possessing the good qualities of neither. Such 
a type of men was said to reflect the ill-fame of both their constitution 
and conduct on their birth-place, as a land forbidden for European 
homes i — 

su]) curru nimium proping^ui 
Solis, in terrd domihus negatd*' — Hor. Od., J,, xxii, 21. 

They forgot, however, that this very tropical position of India had 
once made it great, as Ovid expressed it in his graceful line— “ Prinio 
sole nitens, primos tulit India fiores." The progeny of some of 
the modern European races may yet perhaps be more fortunate 
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in the near future.' It is said that the Latin races are military 
conquerors, while the Teutonic races are trading conquerors. The 
commercial nations, in respect of adaptability to varying conditions 
of race and climate, and in point of capacity to assimilate foreign 
elements, have certainly better opportunities for, colonisation than the 
military ones. Although the colonial history of the Latin peoples is 
far greater than that of the Teutonic races, still the latter show at 
present at least more enterprise, and have secured more material 
results. As for superior aptitude, both the races have had their 
training for colonisation. Portugal and Spain received their educa- 
tion for colonial prowess in the school of wars against the Moors, 
Holland against Philip TI. of Spain, and Great Britain was disciplined 
by her contests with Louis XIV. and wiih Napoleon for the leader- 
ship of the colonial empire. She possesses, moreover, a well-assorted 
mixture of races, a blend of many elements in complete fusion, or 
a' crucible of races, producing a tempered steel of character, the 
diversity of races being supplemented by the islands themselves, 
presenting in a happy combination an equal variety of climate and 
production. To this fortunate circumstance, along with religious 
toleration, which is the outcome of her history and the expression (;f 
her genius, may be ascribed the durability and extent of her colonial 
empire. Tha Portuguese, like the French with the caprices and 
extravagances of Louis XIV, the jealousies of Dupleix and Labour- 
donnais, or the whimsical regulations of Richelieu, were, on the 
contrary, hampered in their progress by their religious exclusiveness. 
The British, h’ke the Dutch, symbolised the triumph of the principle 
of religious freedom over intolerance, and, coming last in the struggle 
for colonial power, profited by the blunders of their predecessors, 
besides sharing the good fortune due to natural opportunities, geogra« 
phical position, and ethnic and religious history. 

Dr. Fryer then gives a nosological table of Bombay, the prevalent 
maladies being ** flaxes, dropsy, scurvy, barbiers, which is enervating 
the whole body, being neither able to use the hands and feet, gout, 
stone, malignant and putrid fevers, which are endemic diseases, etc/® 
Ibid., p. 68. He speaks of the high mortality of the English, and 
adds:---** Notwithstanding this mortality to the English, the country 
people and naturalized Portuguese live to a good old age, supposed 
to be the reward of their temperance j indulging themselves neither 
in strong drinks, nor devouring flesh as we do.” Ibid., p. 69. 

he' writes;— The diseases reign according the 
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smmm > . • • the extreme heats, cholera morhus^ mjaamma- 
tions of the eyes by dust and the fiery temper of air : in the rains, 
fiuxes, apoplexy, and all distempers of the brain, as well as stoinach ; 
to correct which the natives eat hing,^ a sort of liquid assafcetida 
whereby they smell odiously. For alllethargic fits they use garli c 
and ginger, given in oil or butter. 

To cup they use ventosoesf^ without scarifications. They have 
good escharotics and vesicatories, made by a certain nut, the same 
they chop or mark their calicutsj black with instead of ink, 

‘‘They apply CJ^uteries most unmercifully in a mordiskeen, called so 
by the Portuguese, being a vomiting with a looseness ; the like is 
done in acalenture§/^ Ibid»i pp. 113-114. 

M. de Thevenot and Fr. Martin in Letires Edifiantes Tome I?, 
also refer to this treatment, the latter adding that the Venetian 
physician, Manucci, considered the cautery to be an infallible 
remedy. He took an iron-ring, heated it red in the fire and applied 
it to the navel of the patient, who after this barbarous treatment 
got well. 

... Mordisheen^ as Fryer calls it, is not a Portuguese word, however. 
It is an Indian vernacular term, used in Konkani, Marathi and 
Gujarati. It is written in Marathi thus: — Hrg’# Cwo(Z5^), and is 
derived from the verb (modnem), which means “to break,” in 

allusion to the intestinal griping or colic. Garcia da Orta was the 
first among the European physicians to introduce the word among 
the learned. In the Colloqidos XVII. the word used by the natives 
of India is written morxi^ which the Portuguese had changed into 
mordexi, probably in connection with the Portuguese verb morder^ 
which means “ to bite.’' 

From mordexi the European writers changed the name into mart 
de cMen and mort de Chine, and as late as 1854, Anderson, in his 
English in Western India, etc., p. 62, writes : — “The disease which 
was prevalent in the country and especially fatal in Bombay, was 
called by the Portuguese practitioners of medicine ‘the Chinese 
death,’ or colic.” 

Among the Indian drugs. Dr. Fryer mentions the celebrated 

* Hing (1%^), assafcetida, is indeed mncb used by the Banias, as garlick 
by the peasants of Spain. 

•j* * * § Ventosoes is ventosas, the Portuguese for cupping-glasses. 

J Oaliouts is caliao, an Indian stuff made of cotton. 

§ Calenture is the Spanish calentura for fever. 
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Goa stone,” which once enjoyed a great reputation throughout the 
East. He writes The Paulistines* enjoy the biggest of all the 
monasteries at St. Rock ; in it is a library, an hospital, and an 
apothecary's shop well furnished with medicines, where Gaspar 
Antonio, a Florentine, a lay brother of the Order, the author of the 
Goa stones, brings them in 50,000 xerafins, by that invention 
annually. He is an old man, and almost blind, being of great esteem 
for his long practice in physic, and therefore applied to by the most 
eminent of all ranks and orders in this city. It is built like a cross, 
and shows like a seraglio on the water.” Ibid,, pp. 149-150. 

These “Goa stones” seem also to have been exported to Europe, 
for, according to the Rej)ort of the Old Records, etc., p. 15, Goa 
stones are mentioned as late as 1702 in a list of articles or of the 
Eastern produce to be taken in exchange for the bullion and com~ 
modities sent out in the East India Company's ships. 

The Portuguese used to call these stones pedras cordeaes, just as 
the “Goa powder” of the British trade is called by them po do 
Braail, There is no doubt that these pedras cordeaes were a great 
source o! revenue to the Jesuits^ in India, not unlike the green and 
yellow liqueur, prepared by the inmates of the Grande Chartreuse, 
or the monastery founded by St. Bruno about 800 years ago, which 
brings to the famous convent a large income, and millions offered 
for its formula have been rejected. 

The composition of these stones, which had long remained a 
secret, appears to have been revealed after the death of the Floreii 
tine, Gaspar Antonio, to brother George Ungarete. The Pharma- 
copoea Bateana gives (p. 133, from which it is copied in the 
Pharmacopoea Tubalense) the following formula, — white coral, red 
coral and beaoar stone. This stone is found in the stomach of a pavan, 
a kind of goat or antelope. It gets its name which signifies “anti- 
dote to poison” from two Persian words (he') ‘^against” andj>^j 
(zahr) “ poison”; of each of these ingredients two ounces. Ruby, 
jacinth, topaz, sapphire, seed-pearl, of each one ounce; emerald, 
half an ounce; ambergris and musk two scruples of each; gold 
leaves number iv., mucilage of alcatira (tragacanth) prepared in rose- 
water, quantum satis. All these ingredients were mixed and the 
mass divided into globules, dried and burnished with the tooth of a 

* Paulistines stands for Paalistas, the name given to the Jesuits in India 
from their College of St. Paul, that of St. Rock being called S . Paulo novo, 
or new St, Paul. 
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jmali (wild boar). The dose was from two to foor globnleSj 
each globule weighing 5 grains. It was belieTed to be a supreme 
remedy against mental diseases, all sorts of fevers, and poisons of all 
.kinds.. 

After the extinction of the Order of the Jesuits in 1760, the secret 
formula of the pedras cordeaes was communicated to the Capuchins 
of the Convent of the Madrede Z)ew5, and they were prepared in their 
pharmacy until 1835, when all the religious orders were abolished. 
The Provincial of the Order, however, Fr. Manoel do Carmo Pacheco, 
continued to prepare the pills, and at his death the secret was handed 
over to a friend, who was selling them, especially in Macao as late 
as 1864. In Bombay the native drug-dealer calls them Pedro 'CordeiTi> 

But to return to the narrative. According to the above* mentioned 

historical Account of Bombay f Bombay was first governed by 
deputies from the English factory at Surat, but dissensions soon 
arose between the military and civil powers, which grew to such a 
height that in 1671 all was confusion. In order to put an end to it, 
and also to fortify the island against the attempts of the Butch, then 
at war with England, Gerald Aungier, who was disgusted with the 
arrogance of the Moghal Governor of Surat, changed his residence to 
Bombay, where his presence, it was believed, would quash dissensions^ 
his management would advance the Company's interests, and his 
activity would secure the island from the attack of the enemy. So 
was it, for when the Dutch in the spring of 1672 attempted a 
surprise, they found the Fort so well guarded and everything in 
such excellent order that they gave up the attempt. 

From that time the settlement of Bombay began to grow m 
importance and it was resolved that the residence of the Governor 
should be fixed there, all the factories on the Indian Western Coast 
and in the Persian Gulf being dependent on that presidency. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience felt by the inhabitants of the 
island in the want of springs and streams of fresh water, as well as 
from the poverty of agricultural produce, its population began 
slowly to increase. Some were invited by the freedom granted to 
all religions alike ; others by the mildness of the Government which, 
even when pushed to what would seem tyranny elsewhere, was 
considered to be gentleness in comparison with Mahomedan insolence 
and Portuguese bigotry. The ten thousand souls, which was the 
utmost of the inhabitants of the island in 1665, bad in 176^, within a 
century, grown to sixty thousand. But I need not anticipate. 
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Before 1683 in whick year Captain Richard Keigwin seijsed 
the island in the King^s name, by a nmtint us revolt, and held it; from 
the 27th of December till the 19th of November following, there 
were four Governors of the Company in Bombay, m %. Sir George 
Osenden, 1668-la69; Gerald Aungier, 1669-1677 ; Thomas Eolt 
whose pompous title, somewhat similar to that assumed by D. Manoel 
in 1499, after the return of Vasco da Gama to Lisbon, as Lord of the 
commerce and navigation of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India, was 
‘‘ Governor of Bombay, and President of India, Persia, Arabia, 
1677-1681, and lastly Sir John Child, who had been appointed 
President at Surat in 1681“1690, and styled “ Captain General and 
Admiral of India in 1684, vbile Sir John Wyborne (or Wyburn as 
others write it), was made ‘‘ Vice-Admiral and Deputy Governor of 
Bombay ; he, along with Mr. Zinzan, was afterwards dismissed the 
Company’s service for disputing the authority of Sir John Child 
in 1687-88, 

Captain Keigwin’s mutiny against the authority of the Company 
caused considerable alarm. Be ts said, however, to have been a 
brave man as is proved by his escalade of Keigwin’s Eock (Sr. Helena) 
on the 15th of May 1673, and his attack on Sivaji’s armada off Henery 
on the 18th of October 1679, when, after a vain attempt to dislodge 
him by the English supported by the Sidi (Saed) of Janjira, Henery 
was occupied. Other personal merits gained him the sympathy of 
such Company’s officials at Bombay as Mr, George Bourthier and 
Mr. John Petit. 

The suppression of Captain E. Keigwin’s mutiny is a curious 
episode in the annals of Bombay, and an interesting subject for an 
exhaustive monograph, but it is unfortunately beyond the limits assigned 
to this work. Sir John Child’s supremacy was now again recognised. 
It was Sir Thomas Grant tham who quelled the revolt and then sailed 
home with Keigwin in 1685, leaving Mr. Zinzan as Governor of 
Bombay for some time. Sir John Child died at Bombay in 1690. 

But Gerald Aungier’s rule requires a more detailed treatment. He 
was appointed President in succession to Sir G. Oxenden, who had 
died at Surat on the 14th of July 1669. Owing to the ill-will which 
had sprung up between Captain Young and the civilians, resulting in 
the recall and trial of the former, the President G. Aungier 
accompanied by Mr. Charles James and Mr. Alexander Grigby to 
assist him in the ddiberatio^s of the Council, embarked at Surat for 
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Bombay on tlie lltli of January 1670, On bis arrival, after investi- 
gating the accusations against Captain Young, he published the 
Company's regulation?, referred to above, and in February, after 
appointing Mr, Mathew Gray Deputy Governor, and tlie before- 
mentioned Portuguese resident Legal Hemembrancer, returned to 
Surat, In the interval, as the Court of Directors had named 
hir. Gray to the Council of Surat, Mr. Gyford was nominated Deputy 
Governor of Bombay by Mr. G. Aungier, and Captain Shauton was 
placed in supreme command of the troops. The fortifications of Bombay 
were at this period on a very limited scale ; the bastions and curtains of 
the fort towards the land had been raised to within nine feet of their 
intended height, but towards the sea batteries were only erected, as 
bastions would be the work of subsequent years, Tiie ordnance 
consisted of twenty-one pieces of cannon, with the requisite stores. 
There were only two gunners, and the other soldiers served the guns 
as occasion required. At Mazagon, Sion, Upper Mahirn and Yarli 
there w'ere small forts also mounted with cannon. 

Mr. G. Aungier went back to Bombay in 1672. After a perilous 
voyage wdth the south-west monsoon so close at hand, his safe 
arrival on the 7th of June was announced by the Surat Council to For ^ 
St. George in a letter of the 19th. There w^ere so many urgent affiiirs 
of the island to he settled “that no consideration could divert him from 
running the greatest hazards to serve his honourable masters.” He 
wanted to spend the rains in Bombay in order to settle the Courts of 
Juhtice, the restitution of the lands to the Jesuits, and to reduce people 
to a more orderly government. Ilis object was to nationalize as much 
as possible the bland. One of his numerous proposals was that only 
English weights and measures should be appointed by public authority 
to used on the island, and all others forbidden. He also proposed 
tliat the proceedings of the Upper Courts which had thereto been done 
in the Portuguese language should now be done in English. Another 
proposal was to tlie e fiect that children born of English Pi oteslants 
married with Native Koman Catholics should be brought up as Pro- 
testants, and that the Company should encourage the sending out 
of English women. But some years later the expedition and landing 
of English women to the island gave rise to the complaint of 
their being “needy Englishwomen.” In a letter from Surat to 
Bombay, of the 18th of December 1675, wo read And whereas 
you give us notice that some of the women are grown scandalous to 
our nation, religion and government, we require you in the IJonour^ 
/ 37 ' . . ■ 
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able Company’s name to giTe them all lair wariihig that they do 
apply themselves to a more sober and Christian conversation, other- 
wise the sentence is this that they shall be confined totally of their 
liberty to go abroad, and fed with bread and water til! they are 
embarked on board ship for England.’’ BelecimiSt Vol. I., p. 74 j and 
Materials^ Part p. 79. 

The wise military precautions adopted by Mr. G. Aungier for the 
defence of the island were soon destined to show the necessity of his 
measures by an event that then occurred. A Dutch fleet arrived 
on the 20th of February 1673, with the intention of taking the island 
by surprise. According to Orme, Mr, Aungier was then in Bombay, 
and exerted himself on that occasion with the calmness of a philoso- 
pher and the courage of a centurion. Rickloife Yan Goen, the Dutch 
Commodore, finding to his mortification that heavy ordnance had 
already been mounted on the fortifications and that there were in the 
harbour three men of war, stood up to the Western side of the island, 
and threatened a descent in the M^him Channel ; but Mr. Aungier 
rapidly marched to that quarter and ranged his troops there. The 
Dutch with six thousand men on board their fleet sheered off, and 
peace was soon concluded between England and Holland, the people 
of Bombay being thus relieved from further apprehension. Anderson, 
in Western India, p. o9. 

This disturbed condition of the island led Mr. Aungier to stay 
upon it for a period of three years, returning to Surat in September 
1675. Prior to his embarkation, he drew up a long and elaborate 
report upon the condition and prospects of Bombay for the informa- 
tion of the Court. This information written during the season 
of 1673-74, was in fact a statistical account of the island, 
specifying the division of it into the districts of Bombay and Mahim 
with an account of its inhabitants, the extent and magnitude of its 
fortifications, and the strength of the garrison. He resembled in 
this respect the well-known Simao Botelho, the Overseer of the 
Revenues of Bassein, who in 1554 wrote the TamSo do Estado da 
India and letters to the King of Portugal, just as Mr. Aungier wrote, a 
century and a quarter after, to the Court of Directors in London. 
The report proceeded to consider the practicability of rendering 
Bombay a seat of trade, equal to Surat, without interfering with the 
latter. Rut the rise of Bombay naturally meant the decline of Surat. 
By way of increasing the population and developing the resources of 
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^ tlie island, Mr. Aiiogier made attempts to establish maniifactures. His 
attention was next directed to improving the revenues of the island by 
the establishment of a Mint. That it might have the countenance of 
royal authority, letters patent, dated the 5th of October 1676 and 
the year 28th of Charles lids reign, were issued. In 1681 Mr. Smith 
was sent from England as Assay and Mint Master, on a salary of 
sixty pounds per year. The value of money coined here and at Surat 
in 1697 was fixed at 2s. 6d. the rupee; the xerafim at 20 pence; 
the Persian Shahi at 4 shillings, and the Pagoda at 9 shillings. 
The coins first struck here, which bore Persian characters, are said to 
have been stamped in a style which offended the Moghal Emperor, 
and for a time the practice was discontinued. See Bruce s Annals, 
1704-8. Mr. Aungier also took measures for farming the customs 
and for introducing excise duties, to which the inhabitants had been 
accustomed under the Portuguese Government. 

Mr. Aungier then solicited to be relieved from his position, and 
Mr. Bolt was appointed his successor. But on the 30th of June 1677, 
long before Mr. Bolt’s arrival, Mr. Aungier died, Henry Oxeiideii 
assuming the Government of Bombay. According to the M. Miscd- 
toy, Mr. Aungier is said to have died within the precincts of this 
island, but no trace can be found as to where his mortal remains 
repose. There is no single memorial raised to the memory of this 
great benefactor of Bombay, where there are statues of mere medio- 
crities. But the fact is that he died at Surat, where nobody yet 
knows the place of his sepulture. The Surat letter of the 30th of 
June to the Bombay Government states that it hath pleased God to 
our great sorrow after a tedious sickness to take out of this life 
their worthy President, Gerald Aungier, v^ho deceased this morning 
between 4 and 5 of the clock,” and confirmed Mr. John Petit in the 
management of the affairs of the island. He was buried on the 
Monday following. In reply the Bombay Council wrote : — “ We cannot 
rightly express the reality of our grief at the perusal of the deplorable 
news of the death of our late noble President. Multiplicity 
of words may multiply the sense of our loss, but cannot depaiot its 
greatness and the knowledge we have of the true worth and iotegriiy 
of his successors. It shall be our continual prayer for a blessing on 
your great affairs.” Beleetiom^ ¥ol. I., pp- 116 and 133. Also 
MateriaU I., p. 78. 

The attractive personality of Gerald Aungier intlicaics hi in to have 
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d escended from a noble stock of French origin. He was a Iluononot 
and Ills ancestors, who once lived in Angers, had emigrated to England 
after that bloody and indiscriminate massacre of the Protestants 
(called in France Huguenots), on the eve of St, Bartholomew in 1572. 

Gerald Aungier, according to Mr. J. Douglas in his Bool of 
Jlomlay, made his first appearance in Bombay in 1662. Deputed 
by the Surat Government, he came to claim the island of Bombay, 
along with the Earl of Marlborough, for the King of England! 
Then, on his succeeding Sir George Oxonden, as President of Surat 
and Governor of Bombay, he paid a short visit in 1670, then again 
jn 1672, resided here until 1675, and died at Surat in 1677. Thus 
for eight years he was Governor of Bombay. As one of the founders 
of the British Empire in India, he resembles Affonso de Albuquerque 
in some traits and D. Joao de Castro in others. Like the former, who 
having discovered mthc village communities the element of self-govern- 
ment, preserved it among the new subjects of Bis Majesty the Kino-, 
D. Manuel, Aungier formed the Panchayet, a representative body of 
fire men of each section, which, in a mixed community like that of 
Bombay, helped to solve the problem of responsibility for the good 
behaviour of their respective sections. He incorporated it with the 
fabric of his administrative code. 


In liis masterful character as a man of culture and of action, Gerald 
Aungier resembles D. Joao de Castro. They were both scholars and 
real representatives of the genius of Western literature in India in 
thoir respective periods, and their letters, the only exponents extant 
o t mir thoughts, like the works of great authors, are imbued with 

tiie if'eljiigh 


Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better hj their presence.’' 


In fortifying Bombay, as the Portuguese Yiceroy fortiiied Bht m 

quelling the spirit of insubordination and in rewarding generonsir 

he good and deserving, m liberality and in religiousness, in states- 
nans ip o a igh order, and in the wisdom of his policy, Gerald 
imgier seems to be a faithful reproduction of that prototvpe of 
the Indian Governors, D. JoSo de Castro. And when death ov’enook 
them both, they were lamented by all, and their names are lovingly 
revered even to this day. A relic of Gerald Aungier’s religiousnla 
ts stdl preserved in St. Thomas’ Cathedral. It if a silver chTce 
irhicb he preseuH to the Christian communitv of Bombay in i 75 
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^bearing, under Ids shield of arms, 'VThich shows a demi-griffiii anil a 
hoar passatiii the following inscription : — • 

Hnnc calicem 
Eucharislae Sacrum Esse 
Voluit 

Honorabilis Geraldus 
Anngierus, Insulse Bomhaise 
Gubernator, Ae Fro Rebus Honorabilis 
Anglorum Societatis Indijs 
Orientalibus Mercatorum Agentium Freeses 
iilustrii 

seras Christianas 
Anno 1675. 

Of the various measures devised and adopted bj Aiingiei for the 
improvement of Bombay, two demand a cursory consitleration from 
their historical value, before we proceed on with the current of 
subsequent events. These two measures were the introdaetion into 
the island of two powerful mercantile elements, and the famous 
compact entered into by the Government and the inhabitants 
regarding their estates. Both these wise measures were dictated by a 
bold and highly honourable policy, as proved by the lasting beneficial 
results that have accrued from them. The first was to allow the 
Gujarat Banias, an energetic mercantile community, to settle in 
Bombay. In 1671 the Maliajan or committee of the Surat Bania 
community desired the assurance of certain privileges before risking 
the move to Bombay, and the Company complied with the Mahajan^s 
request. Then in the year 1677 followed the settlement of the family 
of jSTima Parakh, a Banhi, belonging to the city of Diu,when formal 
articles were agreed to on both sides. One of these articles was to 
the effect that the Banins should enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion, secured from all molestation, and that none of their religion, 
of whatever age, sex or condition, should be compelled to embrace 
Christianity. This was evidently a worthy policy enjoined by the 
observation of the mournful effects the religious fanaticism of their 
rivals had produced on the trade of their own settlements in the 
East. Fas est ah Jioste doceri. See Selections^ YoL I., pp. 46 ei seq* 
and 111. Materials f Part I., p. 76*. ■ 

The other class of merchants who ware treated with remarkable 
civility and friendship in Bombay by the Government, were the 
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Armenians, who in lo76 in an affair relating to the Ship S, Francisco 
were afforded all the assistance they could desire. Materials^ Part L, 
p. 59. These early ikrmenians, whose names official documents hap- 
pily record, were Khoja Karakuz, Khoja Minaz and Khoja Delaune,.. 
iand their number increased considerably within a short time. They 
resided mostly within the Fort enclosure, where they have left the 
legacy of their name to the Armenian Lane, They dwindled down: 
to a few families about the beginning of the present century. About 
Efty years since most of these scattered families were living at Bjeuila,^ 
cheir great Indian centre being then Calcutta. 

More than a century ago they had built a church, known as the 
Armenian or Eutychian Church, which was subject to the Patriarchate 
of Mesopotamia, This church is still standing in Meadows Street. 
It was built by Yakub Petrus when in affluent circumstances. Later 
on, when struggling with monetary difficulties, he sought to recover 
and convert it into a cotton-screw. He naturally failed in his solicita- 
tion for assistance to the law, as the purpose to which the Armenian 
Church was to be applied was both express and declared. The 
church is to the east of the Eoman Catholic Chapel of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, It is small and compact, with a parsonage adjoin- 
ing, A priest and a deacon or two are attached to it. At the time 
the Armenian community in Bombay was large and flourishing, the 
Church was deemed to be wealthy. It is rich even now in the 
number of epitaphs in Armenian which it contains, and which adorn 
its floor, making quite a unique pavement, a mosaic of inscriptions.. 

The decay of the Armenians was followed by the gradual rise of 
the Farsi section, which is now the most advanced of the Bombay 
community. In intelligence, in industry, in civic rirtues and in 
philanthropy it is one of the most important factors in the growth 
and prosperity of this city. There were a few Parsis in the island 
at the time of the Portuguese, and some also in the neighbouring 
islands ; but their gradual increase, as they have been coming from 
Gujarat and the places around, is of a comparatively recent date. 
When the British took possession of the island, the only races known 
here were the ancient Kolis, a dozen Portuguese families, with as 
many missionaries (three of whom were located in their church 
on > the ^ Esplanade, one at xMazagon, four at Parel, and the rest 
at Mahtm, with the flock of their native converts), and the British 
servants of the Government, aud,r later on, of the Company. The first 
'were the Surat and Diu Banias, then the 
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Armenians, and lastly the Parsis, whose history has already been 
published by others and needs no repetition hercr 

But no liisiory of Bombay would be complete without at least an 
allusion to the Parsis. Dr. John Fryer, writing in 1673, has only 
one sentence referring to them. " A-top of all (Malabar Hill),'" 
he says, is a Parsee tomb lately reared/' As Fryer's time has been 
variously given I may quote here the exact dates* He came out with 
the deet of 1672, composed of ten ships, among them one named 
JBomhaim, Fryer’s ship being Unity. They were all commissioned as 
men-of*war, the English being at the time ‘‘at open dedance against 
the Dutch.” Frjer asked in 1679 to be made Surgeon to the Surat 
Factory. He dedicated his New Account of East India and Persia 
to the Duke of Newcastle, etc., in 1698. See Sir G. Birdwood’s 
Mejport, pp. 60 and 83* 

With reference to the mention by Fryer of a Parsi tomb, I find 
among my notes the following: — “The first work of the Parsis 
wherever they settle is to construct a tomb (claMma)'^ or Tower of 
Silence for the reception of their dead, and the statement of Dr, Fryer 
is a sufficient proof that no considerable number of the Parsis could 
have settled on the island before its cession to the British. The 
tradition current among the Parsis is that the first individual of their 
race who resided wnth his family in Bombay during the Portuguese 
rule w’^as Dorabji Nanabbai. He was employed by the Portuguese 
authorities in transacting miscellaneous business with the natives of 
the place* After the cession of the island to the British Crown he 
was appointed to a similar office. The next Pars! settler in Bombay 
was one Lowji, a shipwright. He left Surat, his native city, for 
Bombay, by the advice of Mr. Dudley, who was Superintendent of 
the Company’s vessels at Surat. Under his supervision the Bombay 
Dockyard was built in 1735, but of this more hereafter* After Lowji 
came the Sett KEandan, the Dady Sett and the Bauaji families. 

‘‘There were some Parsis employed by the Portuguese Government 
as clerks in the Bassein Ji^risdlction ; but after the cession of Bombay 
tbeir number increased rapidly, and the Company’s trade with 
Surat caused them to flourish. At the beginning they took up the 
occupations of shop-keepers, dalals or brokers and clerks. A few 
were employed as domestic servants to Europeans and also as coach- 

^ Witli regard to the origin of the word Dahhmn^ see my Memoir entitled 

Contributions to the Study of Avestidc and Tedic Analogies,'’ in the 
of the B. B, of the Eoyal Asiatic Society , Tol. XIY,, pp. 5 et seq. 
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men, but they rose gradually to be merchants. It is said that at 
Hist only males came to Bombay, as they were afraid to bring their 
women here, on account of the insecurity of the place. By helping 
the British with the information about the enemies around them, they 
gained the confidence of the GoYernraent, who encouraged them to 
settle on the island, and gave them situations in their offices. During 
tlie invasion of the island by the Sidi of Janjira in 1692, it 
is said that Eustom, son of Dorabji, assisted the English with a 
body of the Kolis. For his bravery and timely assistance he was 
appointed Patel of Bombay, and a (Marathi a written 

grant or a commission) was issued to the effect that the title should 
continue in his family. He was invested with the power to settle 
domestic disputes among the Kolis. On his death, during the 
governorship of Mr. Hornby, his son was made Patel. The tank 
which the latter built at Kuniartukada is still known by the natne of 
Cawasji Patel’s tank. On the capture of Thana, in which the Parsis 
are said to liave helped the English, more Parsis came to settle in 
Bombay.” There are three kinds of fire-worshipping places, m., 
Adaryan, Atash-behram and Dagda. The first is a place where 
there are about fifty or sixty ceremonial fires ; the second where there 
are one hundred different kinds of fire, brought from various places; 
and the third, a sort of private oratory, holds but one. Agiari is a 
generic name meaning a place of the sacred fire, and is generally 
applied to inferior temples, like the Homan Catholic chapels, in 
contrast with churches or cathedrals. 

Then follows a list of the fire temples thus : — 

The Dossabboy N. Sett’s fire temple was built about 1782. It is 
situated near Phanaswadi, Agiari Lane, and is maintained by tiie 
rent of the oart (horta) De Garb, yielding about Es. 500 aniiualiy. 
The Agiari Lane was built by Dady Sett, 

The Hormusji B. Wadia’s temple was built in 1830 on the Girgaum 
Eoad or Chandanwadi. It is principally maintained by the revenue 
derived from a chawl (from Marathi chal, ‘ a range of houses ’) 
in the immediate vicinity of the temple. It is the most fre€[uented of 
all the temples, being closer to the Fort, and built by a Sanskal or 
Eashmi, to which sect the majority of the Parsis belongs. The 
Kadmis have two temples of their own. A new temple of the former 
sect has been lately built in the same street southwards, 

Wadia’s temple has a large compound and a hall for the Jasaii 
ceremony, and places therein in different blocks, set apart fur the 
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ffethmimiGe ,of Hiarriages and obs^equies of -tlie dead. To ibis ball, 
an Agiari or small ire temple, is attached, whicb is said to be m . . 
cjxceptioiial case, as no two ire-temples are allowed in siielr close 
proximity elsewhere. 

Tiie.Cowasji B. Baaaji or Ooga’s temple, situated ia the Cliani,ej 
Eoad facing the "Queen’s Road, was consecrated on the ISth of 
December 184b, It is the best of all the ire temples in India, aocl. is ' 
said to have cost Rs. 2, 25., 000 ; it is splendidly furnished, and its hali 
is 68 feet by ,28 feet. It is supported . by, the sale of the produce 
of" the binds situated at Salsette, bequeathed to the temple, 

' There are several other Agiaris or small fire-temples in Bombay,: 

The one at Colaba..was built by Jejibhoy Dadabhoy ia 1835. 

There are more than half-a-dozen 'Agiaris in the Fort, the best 
being the Dady Sett’s, which was first set up on a private ground, 
but was eventually removed to the Todd Street 'by the late Dady ■..] 

:/■ and thence to the Hornby Eoad.- It is nearly 125 years old. i 

The Banaji’s Agiari, so called from its founder’s name Liinji .Banaji, 
is opposite the Patel’s oldest house in the Fort. It was builtjn 1720,” 

As a more detailed account of these Farsi temples in Bombay will 
be of some interest for the future I shall give it here below. 

The fire temple next in importance to those mentioned above is 
,: ■ the Maoeckji Sett’s Agiari at the Bazar Gate Street, built by Maneckjl 

Nowroji Sett,— the owner of the Howroji Hill,, once a parcel of the 
Mazagon Manor called Yerzey hill from the Portuguese word mrzea^ 
which means a rice- field, there having been one dose to the hill o« 
the north side* 'It was built in 1734.- 

The Maneckji D. Shroffs Agiari, in a lane at the back of the old 
Police Court, was built in 1790, at Chowpati, and then transferred by 
'his. son and' rebuilt in the' Fort in 181 6. 

The Farsi Paiichayet Agiari was established by a section of the 
Parsi Community in 1826 for a certain class of the Parsi priests in 
the Shapur Sett Chakla and rebuilt in 1860 at the expense of Sir X 
Jijiblioy’s sons, whose charity fund pays Rs, 750 yearly for its 
maintenance. 

The M. Carsetjee Langda’s (a lame man) Agiari in Golvar at the 
back of the Sir J, Parsi Benevolent Institution was built by that 
gentleman ia 1848. 

There are several other Agiaris built in the Furt by various persooh, 
the most ancient being the one founded by Modi llirji Vaclia iu 167 lb 
which was destroyed by the great fire of 1303. 
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In Dhobi Tala’o. there are .the lol lowing^, A-giaris— one built bj 
Mrs. Wadia in 1862 *, one at the Kandawali Street, in 1847 ; and 
one near Khiml Knva in 3822. 

In Bendi' Bazar there is an Agiari opposite the stables, the scene 
of the Mahomedan riots in'februarj 1874, It was built by Bomanji 
M. Meva#,ala, or fruit-man, in 1851. There is another at Khetwadi in 
the main .Bars! Street, built in ,1882 by CaTasji .M« Ashburoer, 
There is ' in the same district another Agiari in the Kama-Bhag, built 
by Pallonlee 0, Camain 1868, where ^weddings and feasts are celebrated. 

At Duncan Eoad, - a: locality thickly populated - by the Musal- 
mans,. there is an Agiari. built by Hormusji D, Patel' in 1884:, In 
the riots of ^ February ,1874 .this 'place was, .also threatened by the 
Mahomedans, and the Zoroa.strians were a'lixious to remove 'it to a 
safer locality. 

The other Agiaris are, one at Grant Eoad, founded by a Parsi 
priest, Borabji H, Banji in 1868 ; one at Tardeo, by Cliandanbai, 
widow of Byramji C. Bottlewalla, in 1865 ; one at Malntlaksnii, near 
Kambala Hill, by the sons of a Parsi poet, Dadabhoy Cavasji Shaheir, 
in 1846 ; one at Chowpatti, at the foot of Malabar Hill, close to the 
iTower of Silence, built in 1858, by the heirs of Sorabji Vacha-Ghandi 
n honour of Ms memory ; one at Malabar Hill, by Sorabji C. Thiithi, 
in 1860 ; three at Mazagon,t?^ 2 f; — one built by Framji N. Patel, in 1845, 
changing a Dngda, founded by his grandfather in 1785, a second 
by the Gazdar family, and known as Nanabhai Supla’s Agiari, in 
1867, and a third at the Mount Road behind the Victoria Gardens, 
erected in 1822, by Nowroji C. Narelwala, or cocoa-nut seller.: 

At Pare!, one Agiari was first set up in 1888, in the garden of the 
ljal-B%h, an extensive building once belonging to Dadabhoy Wadia. 
But the building having been sold to Government (it is now a 
charitable institution of the Nusserwanji M. Petit Fund, where there 
was the Army Clothing Agency) the Agiari was removed to another 
place presented to it by the members of the Wadia family, and built 
in close proximity to the Wadia Dispensary in a separate area, known 
as Lowji Wadia’s Agiari and Dispensary, on the road leading to the 
Old Gorernment House. 

In short, there are altogether forty-one places of worship for the 
Farsis in Bombay scattered all over the island as far as Mahim, 
They range from Dagdas or private oratories to Adaryans, where 
several ceremonial fires are preserved, and to the highest of them all— 
Atash-behrams. 
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: file latest Atash-behrara, called the Pargi Anjiimaii’s Atasli"* 
lieliram^ is the one built at Qirgaum Ruad, its hiria or consecration 
having lasted for many days. It was concluded on the IFth of 
October 1897, when the beautiful temple, with some architectural 
features borrowed from the old Persopolitan palaces^ was opened to 
the public worship of the Parsi community. 'There are no alto- 
gether four Atash-behrams in Bombay, two beloging to the sect of the 
R<ashmis or Sheiishais and two to that of the Kadmis. 

Besides the. above , there are various other places set apart for 
religious worship in public institutions, such as the Parsi Sanitarium 
at Middle Colaba, and at Allai-bagh in Shaik Abdul Rahman Street, 
etc. There are some Agiaris also in the neighbourhood of Bombay, 
as those at Bandora and Thdna, besides some ancient and venerable 
fire-temples in Udvara, Navsari, Surat, and other parts of Gujarat, etc,' 
Those of Navsari and its new Dackma or To’wer of Silence I had 
once the chance of visiting before its coiiseeratioii in 187'5, after 
which no stranger was allowed to enter. 

At the time of Fryer in 1673 there was only one Dackma or Tower 
of Silence in Bombay, but now there are not less than seven. These 
towers are about 100 feet in diameter. There is within the enclosure 
of the Towers an Agiari, where the sacred fire, fed with sweet-scented 
sandalwood, is always burning. Of the seven Towers of Silence the 
first two are exclusively kept for the members of the families to whom 
they belong. 1. Dadybhoy Nasserwanji Sett’s; 2, M.J. Ready- 
money’s, built by the advice of an Armenian in 1786, for his own 
use ; 3. ModijPs, built , in 1670; 4.- Maneckji Nowroj Sett\ In 
1757 ; 5. One built by the Parsi Panchayet, in 1779 ; 6. Framji 
G. Banaji’s, in. 1832; 7. Cavasji E.. .BisnPs or Kapuskao’s 

(cotton-eater), in 1844, It is said .that' in 1798 a Tower 
was built by the revenue derived from the Chaiipatty Garden’s 
..produce.. 

There were so few, Parsis in Bo,m.bay when Dr. Fryer was here 
that he refers to only one Dackma. It was evidently that built by 
Modi ill 1670. “On the other side of the great inlet to the 
sea/’ he says, 'Gs a great point abutting against Old Woman’s Island, 
and is called Malabar Hill, a rocky, woody mountain, yet sends forth 
long grass, a-top of all is a Parsi Tomb lately reared.” op, dt, p, 67. 
Modi’s Tomb was, moreover, a private one-. ■ 

There are, among other monuments of the Parsis in Bombay, gome 
s;plendld school-buildings, such as the Sir J. J. Beucnmlent In^ih 
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xuiiou, and the Alibles.s Bhag, for cn^iebrating marriages and hoLilng: 
fttbllc meetings, built by EduFi Framji .Karaiii, at, tbe cost of 
more tliau Ks. 1,50,000 in 1868. Tbe Allai-bhag' was ^ built by 
Sir J. Jejibhoj, at a cost of lis. 70,000 in 1839. The Gama- 
rih% at Khetwadi was built at the cost of Rs. 1,50,000' io 1868 
by Pallanjee C. Kama. The Merwan-bhitg or the Farsi Saiiitariani 
was built by Merwanji F. Paiiday in 1865 at a cost of'Rs. 4,00,000 
for the sick and convalescent of the Parsi comriumity. There are 
more than a hundred rooms in it, with a pretty little clock tower 
in the central garden, with a medical attendant and a pharmacy 
on the premises. There is also at Karel wadi, near Charni Road, a 
well furnished Dliaramsala, where Parsi travellers find repose and 
refreshment at a nominal charge. It was built by the same benefactor 
of his community, Merwanji F. Panday, for Es, 1,38,000 in 1865. 

The first religious feud between the Shenshais and Kadmis took 
place at the instance of Dady Sett in 1779. On his return from 
Persia, where he had been to ascertain the exact Zoroastrian era,. 
Miilla Khans, the father of the Persian scholar, BMIa Firoz, induced 
Dady Sett with his party to adopt it, naming it Kadmi from kadinh 
‘original.^ Their, New Year comes just one month in advance of the 
‘ Shenshai year/ This dispute about the era caused the Shensliais 
to spend Rs. 40,000 and the Kadmis Es. 20,000 in the year 1826 
in Bombay alone. See Kholase Fanchayaf^ in Gujarati, Bombay, 
1843, p. 318. The strife arose in Surat and was propagated to 
Bombay. It was after all a mere academic question. It all ended 
in the so-called habisa or the intercalation of one month somew’here, 
ill the year, such intercalary month preserving, in their opinion, 
the equation of time, (See Hang’s Par^w, ech 1584, p. 85.) Its 
adoption has made the Kadmis precede by one month the ordinary 
reckoning of the Senshais. The two rival parties are now living in 
good friendship. 

But to return to tlie history of the Government of Bombay. The 
second important measure of Mr. Aungier, to which I have already 
fcriefty alluded above,, is what is known as Governor Auiigier's 
convention. When the island was under the Portuguese rule, the 
feudal system prevailed here, and the Company in their time also 
held it in feudal tenure from the Crown. But disputes arising 
between the Government and the inhabitants, as to what lands 
belonged to the latter and. what to the Crown of' Portugal, disputes 
%)m mu ct^ntinued after the island was made oyer to the Company,, 
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(*ertaiii articles of agreement were '.entered ..iiito,' on tlie 12tli of 
„ November 1672 between Governor Aiingier and ■ liis Oooiicil oa 
behalf of the Company of the one part, and ‘‘the people of this 
Island ” of the' other. 

' At the time of the cession, the land which was not in private hands 
was vested in the British Crown and later on in the East India 
Company. But it was not much. Almost all the villages which 
constituted then the Island of Bombay had already, according to the 
Tomho of Simao Botelho, been leased (q/Wdos*) for a /am or a 
quit-rent to various parties. The rest of the ground, except in the 
portions built over, such as the Fort, the native Town, Mazagon anc! 
Mahim, was a mere swamp, or covered by the sea in the low part of 
the island, or else some barren uncultivated ridges as Malabar Hilh 
Mazagon, Pare! or Chinchpugli hill. Thus the so-called Crown 
lands consisted of 40,000 acres of soil covered by the sea, Malabar 
Hill with other ridges, and the two small Islands southwards/which 
jointly were then called Colio, afterwards Old Woman's Island, and 
now Colaba. But even these two islets were a later acquisition. It 
was Gerald Aimgier who by a new deed acquired them from the 
Portuguese, as especially adapted for a military cantonment. 

Previous to this, at the desire of the Governor in CouiicO, a 
general assembly of the chief representatives of the people was held 
at the Castle of Bombay on the 1st of October 1672 . On the 4th of 
the same month the representatives of the people presented to the 
Governor in Council twelve articles of agreement, which, after a 
serious and public debate at another assembly held on the 1st of 
November 1672 , was agreed to. 

The persons present at this meeting were Governor Aungier and 
his five Members of the Gouncil, two Secretaries, one English and 
the other Portuguese, Antonio Ifretis (?) da Silva, and xissistant to 
the Attorney-General, Luiz Cassadive (?) de Lima on the one side, 
and Father Reginaldo Burgos, Froeurator for the Reverend Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus, Mr. Henry Gary, Alvaro Fires da Tavora, 
Lord of the Manor of Mazagon, Pedro Luiz Timon, Procurator, 
Martim Alfius (Afonso ?) de Mello, ' Francisco Preto, Joao Pereira 
and Antonio de Lima of Bombay on the other side. Among the 
twelve articles the first stipulates to the effect that the inhabitants 
of the island do offer to the Honourable Company 20,000 xerafins 
(Rs. 13,850) yearly, including in this sum the quit-rents that they did 
pay formerly. These articles were eventually raised on the 12th of 
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Xovember 1672 to fourteen and agreed to by all those who were pre- 
sent, the eminents of the povo or people being one hundred and twent)’. 

Two years later, on the 16th of July 1674, the Governor held 
another general assembly of the peoplein Bombay Castle, in which 
he desired them to declare their minds freely, the Government having 
understood “that several inhabitants of the isle did give out divers 
words tending to the dishonour and discredit of the Honourable 
Company’s Government on this isle, saying that above said contract, 
made between the Governor or Honorable Company and the Povo, 
was an unjust and accursed contract.” Certain English landholders 
in Bombay refused to pay what was assessed on them, pretending 
that they did not sign the contract. Later on, on the 17th of January 
1676, the Surat Council wrote to the Company It were well 
that the English were encouraged to plant (settle) on the island which 
would be more secure if all the land were possessed by them.” 
Unfortunately they have not done so up to now, probably on account 
of the fear rightly entertained by them of the degeneracy of the race 
in the tropics above referred to. 

The 10th article said that “ the little isle Colio reaching from the 
outer point westwardly of the isle to the paccari (pdlchddi) or paiish 
called Polo (Apollo) will be of great use to the Honourable Company, 
in the good design which they have for the security and defence of 
their whole isle, it is hereby agreed that it shall be totally and wholly 
reserved for the use of the said Company, they making such reasonable 
satisfaction to the person interested therein as hereafter is expressed.’’ 
The 11th article ran thus : — “ . . .it isagreed the first payment due 
on the 9th February shall be suspended to the 9th June following 
being the year 1673, which said sum be left in the hands of the 
people, by the Governor and Council, towards purchasing and buying 
out those persons who have estates and lands in the Colio, whom 
they are obliged to satisfy in their respective demands always provided 
that the people shall pay the quit-rent due the 9th February as was 
formerly accustomed/’ 

Thus it is clear that Colaba was not ceded along with the 

island^ of Bombay to the British Crown, but was purchased 
w lb/4 by the Company, after making reasonable satisfaction to 
“those persons who have estates and lands in the Colio whom 
they are obliged to satisfy in their respective demands.” Selee- 
iions, etc., Vol. II,, pp. 382 ef spq,, Materials, etc., Pt. HI., p ^>68 
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It. appears from the documents of the time tliat . the Portuguese 
aiithonties at Bassein did not object to this alieiiationv probablj 
becaiise the barrenness of the rocky islet had shown them that it 
was not worth keeping any longer after the cession of its neighbour- 
ing island of Bombay to the British. . 

The reference to ‘Uhe little isle Colio/’ io Aungier's conTentioii^ 
liowever, induces me to cast' a rapid glance at this portion of the 
topography of the cluster of ' islands as they were two centuries and 
a quarter ago. I have already described above as brieiy as possible 
the divided and almost poljnesian constitution of old Bombay while 
considering its geological features. But it is necessary to enter 
here into details regarding the little isle Colio, in order to illustrate 
the gradual changes that have taken place and brought about the 
consolidation of the island and growth quickening i ts progress. 

Antoiiio Bocarro refers in tlie year 1634 to Colaha as Hhe islet 
called CandiP (o ilheo qne chamao Candil) which in xiungier’s 
time had become Colio. As late as 1827 it was called Old Woman’s 
island, as well as Colaha. Cottineau de Kloguen, in November 182 7? 
writes: — ‘®J’ai ete me promener avec le Pere Augustin a File de 
Oulaba qui n’est separce de celle de Bombay que dans la marce baute 
et alors on y passe en bateau : e’est sur cette lie qu’on appelle aussi 
rile de la vielle femme qiFest la tour d’eau on ie fanal a son ex- 
tremiP meridionale.” Inst, Vasco da Gama^ YoL III., p. 104. All 
these varied names of the islet are traceable to the designation of 
the aboriginal race of the Kdli fishermen whose hamlet it was in 
early times, as it is even now somewhat partially, for it is restricted to 
that part of the island alone which faces the harbour. 

' The writer in the the extremity of 

the southern horn of this Back-bay— for so it is called — and upon 
a natural mound of 143 feet above the level of the sea, stands the 
Light-House .... Commencing southward, there formerly existed 
two distinct islands with which there lay even a land comiminicatiofi 
at the neap tides; the one was Colaha ■ where the barracks, etc., 
now exist and its southern companion' Oli» Woman's Island — the 
waters flowed between, and at tb-e springs they looked, as they must 
have been originally, two distinct islands.. And where the Colaha 
Causeway now stands and farther,- higher up-— -for large plots of 
ground have been recovered since these arrangeineiits— the waters of 
the ocean flowed beaviljt securely, and communication only existed 
by boat. But times improved, and an ingenious head contrived a 
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poiitoon of peculiar description, to be worked in a partieiilar maniief, 
and this formed the constant means of intercourse between Old 
Woman’s Island and Bomba j. Yet there they lay Cokba, Old 
Womank Island, and Bombay, three distinct islands! Bombay too> 
how different at that period?” pp. 52 and 60. 

P. Anderson in The English in writes Oolaba 

or Old Woman Island, as it was called for long, had been taken 
possession of peaceably in 1674 after an arrangement made between 
Gerald Aungier and the Portuguese, For many years it was only 
used ‘^to keep the Company's antelopes, and other beasts of delight.'® 
None of its land was appropriated to individuals, as from the first it 
was reserved to be a military cantonment.®’ p. 68. 

In 1734 a gun-powder mill, to work with twenty-four pestles either 
by buffaloes or wind, was set about on Old Woman’s Island, according 
to the scheme proposed by Mr. Arcbibald OampbelL The powder 
house was completed, hut as late as 1741 it had not been used. It 
was made in such a manner that in case the buffaloes did not answer, 
a contrivance changed it into a windmill. On the 20th of Novem- 
ber 1741 a m^del was obtained for a new powder mill, and the question 
arose as to whether the powderThouse on Old Woman’s island should be 
used or a new house built near the existing powder-house. As in 1742 
Old Woman’s island was out of the way for the work people, and 
had neither fresh water nor store-houses, a site close to the existing 
powder-house near the old Secretariat was chosen. In January 1747 
this house on the Old Woman’s island, with the ground around it, 
was sold to Mr. Richard Broughton, the renter of the island, for 
Bs. 600. This island was leased to Mr. Broughton on the 6th of July 
1743, on his application for the renewal of the lease for the term of 
21 years, at Rs. 200 a year. He seems to have considerably im» 
proved the island. Materials, etc., Pt. Ill,, p. 315. 

Subsequent to this the Colaba island began to be built over. In 
1786 General Waddington built two houses on the waste ground 
of the Honourable Company. In 1796 the Government instituted 
inquiries as to several bouses built at Colaba, without any permission 
or authority whatever, and it was declared that it nevei^ was the 
intention of Government that houses of a permanent conslrnction 
should be built on the island of Colaba, which^ was a place for 
Cantonment for the troops.” In consequence of such inquiries the 
houses built were classified in 1793 as built by usurpation within 
a.aiiilaty ■'Cantoameutj and General Wadding ton’s houses were 
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•accordingly classified as military ■ quarters:. ' In ' i79fi the ' Genera! 
remonstrated and forwarded to Government documents in Iiis 
possession, for leave for building on Old Woman^s Island, In 1805 
the ground was let out to the General on account of the E. I. Com- 
pany throogh the Secretary, Mr. F, Warden, and the Collector, Mr. P. 
Le Messurier, on condition of his paying annually for the term of 
nine years, renewable or not if the Government might deem proper, 
Rs* 216, calculated at 11 reas per square yard, being the usual rate 
of quit and ground rent. It was not in fact a lease, there being no 
consideration for it. It was what the Collector called a grant lease, 
while the (leneral always treated it as an estate in fee. The General 
died in 1814, and the interest in the land passed to his sou Henry, 
who died in 1818, and then to his widow, Mro, Waddington. On the 
expiration of the lease, in 1815, Mrs. Waddington continued to hold 
the property on a tenure fro n year to year iintii her death in 184L 
His daughter Lilias Diana Waddington having died in 1819 and her 
mother intermarried with G. Thompson, a dispute arose and the 
property came into the possession of the General’s daughter, 
Mrs. Hough. See Sir E. Perry’s Orieiiial Cases^ §’e., p. 489, seq. 

Mrs. Hough, widow of Col. R, H. Hough, formerly Military 
Auditor-General, died in Bombay, on the 24th of June 1873, aged 88. 
She was said to have dined with the Duke of Wellington in Bombay 
in 1803. Like Garcia da Orta’s mango tree, Mrs. Hough’s garden 
at Colaba had also a mango tree which used to fruit twice yearly, at 
Christmas, as well as in the usual season of mangoes, in May. 
Her property appears to have been sold to the B. B. and C. L Railway 
Company, and a part of the ground utilised for the old Colaba Station. 

The reference to the paccari {qjdhfmdi) or parish called Polo 
requires an explanatior. The name of the present Apollo Bandar is 
derived by some from Polo, which is traced to Palwa, which ivord is 
again, according to Sir M. Westropp, drawn from Pal (qf??'), which, 
inter alia, means a large hgliting vessel, by which kind of craft the 
locality was probably frequented. Thus from Palwa or Pa! war the 
bandar now called Apollo is supposed to take its name. In the memo- 
rial of a grant of land by Go%’ernment, dated the 5th of December 1743, 
to Essa Matra, in exchange for land taken from him as site for part of 
the Fort walls, the pakhfidl in question is called ** Pallo.” Bep&ri, etc., 
nt mpra, Vol. IV., p. 43.’ Sir J. M. Campbell derives it from Palav. 
Materiah, etc., Ft. IIL, p. 261.; It is true there is a boat called 
P£va in Java, but Palav is not in use. Palva is said to be ongiiially 
39 
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a Sanskrit term, and one of the few boat names wbicb tbe Aryan' tribes 
have in common. But neither Pai nor Palva seems to be the origin of 
the Apollo Bandar. PtU means ** a house lizard/''' a large sheet 
stretched out to make a tent/’ and also a protector/’ but it does not 
mean "a large fighting vessel/’ It is the Portuguese .Fala^whMi the 
Marathas may have used for a kind of Indian ship, as they are still 
using many such Portuguese words. But that could not be the origin 
of Apolloj nor does Palva seem to correspond to it. The real word in 
the Vernacular of the Bombay aborigines is {pallav haridar). 

Fallav in Marathi means a cluster of shoots or sprouts/’ also 
*' an embellishment” ; and hmidar means " a harbour/’ and also 
sea shore.” Now a harbour or the sea shore where there was some-* 
thing like cluster of shoots ” or an emhellislixnent ” must be the 
true origin of the present Apollo Bandar; but what those features of 
embellishment were, whether connected with the cluster of the masts 
of the fighting boats or some physical peculiarity of the place I must 
leave to the imagination of the reader. Another origin of the name 
is the Marathi (pacZt^v), which means a skith or small light 
boat. See p. 172. 

The state of Bombay after the death of Gerald Aungier, one of 
the greatest governors this island ever had, was extremely gloomj^ 
The last quarter of the 17th century was not only devoid of any 
great achievement, or of any appreciable progress in manners and 
morals, but was, on the contrary, a witness to sedition, strife, im- 
morality, unhealthiness and anarchy at home, and invasion, piracy 
and foreign arrogance abroad. One might have expected that after 
the transfer of the island to the Company there would be a truce to 
all the feuds and squabbles with the neighbouring European power, 
but there was instead a recrudescence of the old hostile feelings about 
the questions of boundaries and Custom dues, etc. 

Xlius domestic dissensions checked for many years the progress 
of Bombay. Keigwin, having mutinied and held the island for 
nearly three years, 1683-85, surrendered it at last and sailed home 
“with Sir T, Grantham in 1685. He had in 1673 made a perilous 
ascent over the blue rocks of the island of St. Helena, compelling the 
Dutch to surrender it to the English, and become its Governor. 
He came to Bombay in 1674, went home and returned in 168L 
Ihen followed that disaffection at the abolition of the Company’s 
table from excessive thrift which burst into open revolt. 

^ Mr, Thomas Bolt, who in the meantime had succeeded Aungier^ 
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assmiied £lie pompous title of GoTernor of Bombay, President of India, 
Persia, Arabia, ■ etc. He amassed a large fortune and, left Bombay 
mi-tlie 19th of January 1682 in the ‘‘ Josiab,” forming part of the 
fleet in which Dr. Fryer returned home. 

In 1684 Sir. John Child was made ‘^Captain General and Admiral 
' of India'’ and Sir; John Wyborne “ Yice-Adroiral and Deputy 
Governor of Bombay,” His brother Sir Josia Child was chairman 
of the Court of Directors in London. 

The years that preceded and followed the “death of Gerald Aiingier 
were calamitous to the English in point of mortality. Their chief 
casualties, apart from the troops divided into three companies, accord- 
ing to Orme, comprised first Mr, Gytford, the Deputy Governor, then 
Ml*. Bake, the Survejor-General of Bombay, Mr. Gray, the Deputy 
President, Henry Oxenden and others. 

InTow follows an important phase in the fortunes and development 
of Bombay. In 1G87 the scat of the Presidency of Western 
India was flnally transferred to Bombay, the exact date being the 2nd 
of May 1687. Till then the factory at Surat was from 1617 the chief 
seat of the Company’s Government in Western India, the factory at 
Bentham being a subordinate agency to Sorat, and of all their 
possessions in the East Indies betwwn 1629 and 1635. It was also 
in 1617 that the Dutch had established their factories at Surat 
and Broach. 

In 1687-88 Sir John Wyborne and Mr. Zin^ian, who had for some 
time remained in Bombay as Governors, after Sir Thomas Grantham 
sailed home with Keigwin in 1685, were dismissed the Company’s 
service at Bombay for disputing the authority of Sir John Child, 
whose secret letters they were alleged to have opened. Mr. Zinzan 
died soon after on the 23rd of November 1687. And Sir John Child 
followed him on the 4th of February 1690 bequeathing, as a writer sajs, 
posterity a name and an administration whose character will ever 
remain enigmatical.” Sir John Child died at Bombay, but where he 
is interred nobody knows. Sir John Wyborne also lies buried some- 
where in the island of Bombay or its vicinit}^. 

The last but one decade of the seventeenth century was thus noted 
for unpleasant deeds and disagreeable events in the internal affairs of 
Bombay, to which the invasion of the Sidi of Jinjira aiul the quarrels 
with the Portuguese lent additional distress and alarm. 

The English during the last quarter of the seventeenth century were 
coiifroiitecl with four enemies, vk .-—the Moghals whose empire, though 
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Blighty in appearance, was already on the verge of decay; the Marathas, 
'who, guided by the genius of Sivaji, were destined to lead an almost 
ephemerai or meteoric existence ; the Portuguese, whose vitality was 
already on the decline ; and the Malabar pirates, whose lives from the 
very nature of their filibustering occupation were extremely precarious# 

I need not describe here all the stirring incidents of this troublous 
and scandalous period. They have already been fully treated not 
only by Anderson but by many others. I shall therefore simply 
allude to those points ii^hich have not been referred to elsewhere. 

The weakness of the four enemies of the Bombay settlement led 
the East India Company, under the guidance and advice of Sir 
Josia Child, brother of Sir John Child, the third Governor. of 
Bombay after the transier of the island to the Company, and whose 
family heeame extinct in 1784, to seek to acquire the political 
status of an independent power in their relations with the neighbouring 
potentates. From 1(:89 the Company began to consolidate its position 
in India on the basis of a territorial sovereignty. That was indeed a 
memorable year in which, like the 1789 of the Revolutionary France, 
a new regime was initiated in India replacing the mercantile by a 
national policy eras the Company states *Hlmt must make us a nation 
in India.” And Sir Josia Child sealed this salutary maxim with 
these significant words “ English dominion in India for all time to 
come,’' not unlike the consecrated formula of the copper-plate grants 
of the old Hindu kings ** as long as the sun and the moon endure.” 

But unfortunately in this same year the recalcitrant Sidi or Saed 
of Jinjira began to pillage Bombay up to the very walls of the Castle. 
Jinjira is a petty State a few miles down the Coast, where there was 
an Abyssinian, or Habshi, as they call them in India, by name Samba!, 
He belonged to a semi*harbaraus African race whom the Portuguese 
had early sought with extreme alacrity as the Christian subjects of 
Prester John, whom the Italians found only lately too tough to deal 
with, and whom the Mussulman princes of India used to invite to 
fight their battles by land and sea. When the natives of the 
country were themselves un warlike it was necessary to import such 
martial elements. Foreign mercenaries were thus brought into 
India not only from Central Asia and Persia i>ut also from Africa. 

Sambal held the appointment of admiral to the Great Moghal 
and was in constant warfare with the Marathas. In 1672 he anchored 
ofi Bombay with a fleet and requested the Bombay Government's 
permissiou to enter the hnrbour and ravage the districts belonging 
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to Siviiji, He also" urged on them to form a league against Siriijiy 
but the latter vowed that in that case he would invade Bomba 
The Sidi finding the dilemma perilons withdrew, not, howeyer, 
without burniog several houses at Mazagon. He returned the next 
year, when he landed at Sion, scared away the inhabitants, and 
occupied their houses. 

In 1677-78 the successor of Sambal, AH Kasim, returned to 
Bombay ; his vessels were hauled ashore and the large ones moored 
near Mazagon, as if Bombay was his own property. Again, in 1680, 
Ali Kasim sailed with his fleet into the harbour and anchored off 
the Fort. But Sambhaji, who had succeeded his father Shdji, — tlie 
latter having died about the beginning of April 1680,— was so 
annoyed at the protection afforded by the English to the Sidi that 
he threatened to invade Bombay. Sivaji had taken in 1679 posses- 
sion of Kheneri, one of the twin islands at the mouth of the harbour, 
“which the English coveted for mere defence, there being no fresh water 
in it. The English, with the assistance of the Sidi, attempted to eject 
the Marathas when, as said above, Keigwin distinguished birnself. 
As a counter movement Ali Kasim entrenched himself at Kheneri, 
and Sambhaji could not dislodge him. Meanwhile the Sidi quietly 
installed himself at Mazagon, and, the English not being strong 
enough to drive him out of the island, the Emperor had to issue 
an order to withdraw his forces, which was done. While this was 
going on Mr. Bartholomew Harris, who on the death of Sir John 
Child had become President of Surat, was a prisoner in irons in the 
hands of the Nawab of Surat. Mr. John Vaux had assumed the 
Deputy Governorship of Bombay and gone to Surat to obtain the 
firman which, says a writer, was “ the most derogatory ever received 
at the hands of the Moghal; but painful as this was, it at least 
relieved the inhabitants of Bombay of the presence of the Sidi’s 
people.” Miscellany, p, 117, The English then wound up this 
series of tragic events by seizing all the lands and houses of the 
Portuguese at Parel, Miihim and elsewhere in the island, on the plea 
that they had aided the invasion of the Sidi. 

In the meantime, in confirmation of the orders received in previous 
years, Bombay was made the supreme seat of Government and Surat 
was reduced to an agency entrusted to Mr, Bartholomew Harris. 
Bombay was then for the first time ascertained to be the “ Key 
of India,” and the Court ordered to make it “as strong as art and 
money could make it7’ We now,' more correctly perhaps, call it the 
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‘'Gate of Buts about a quarter of a century ago^ a local 

publicist, Mr. Hobert Knight, had tried to prove that Bi mb ay was the 
centre of the globe, which is certain! j a great deal better than being the 
‘‘Key’' or the ‘‘Gate” of India, After the invasion of the Sidi, however. 
Sir John Gliild, duped by the Nawab of Surat on the one hand, and 
plundered by Ali Kasim on the other, was obliged to confess that 
“Bombay was not that important position which the Company was 
fairly led to assume.” 

In spite of thi*s gloomy result, on the cessation of the intestinal 
commotions produced by the movements of the Sidi, the projects 
of building of a wharf and piers were revived, besides a dry dock 
where vessels might be repaired and careened, the establishment of 
a Marine Insurance Office to underwrite to the extent of £5,000 
their three deckers at a premium of 5 per cent, upon ordinary 
risks, and a Post Office for receiving and forwarding letters. But 
Mr. Harris, thought it, under existing circumstances, more prudent 
to restrict himself to the due subordination of the garrison and to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Amidst this constant misery there was besides an epidemic of the 
plague raging in the island in 1686, which continued for years through- 
out Western India. I have already described at length its ravages at 
Bassein and its neighbourhood at that time. Then the Portuguese 
were embittered against the English, not only by the results of the 
Sidfs expedition, but also by the sei25ure of their lands and houses. 

On referring to the Colheqdo de Tratados^ etc., by J. F. J. Biker? 
Yol. IIL, p. 160, one can find that the Government which succeeded 
the Viceroy D. Pedro de Almeida wrote to the Prince Regent on 
the 20th of January 1679, that the Governor of the Island of Bombay 
had allowed the officials of his Custom House to demand payment 
of duties of Zs. 100 on a Portuguese vessel belonging to the 
Port of Thana, loaded at Karanja, on the grounds of that port being 
within the jurisdiction of Bombay. Besides many other complaints, 
which the Government of Portuguese India thought to be contrary 
to the capitulations, they suggested that the best way to settle all 
disputes would be for the King of Portugal and the King of England 
each to nominate a representative who should come to some agreement 
and remove all doubts as to the exact terms of the capitulations. 

In another letter the , Portuguese Viceroy complained that the 
English had taken and refused to give up certain lands to which the 
priests laid claim in Bombay, on the pretence that they were not 
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bound by ibe capitulations, haTing conquered those lands anew* The 
King of Portugal wrote in replj^ to stop all supplies from reaching 
the English. Experience has proved/^ wrote D. Pedro 11., on 
various occasions, when they have been denied supplies they have 
acted in ail ways in a manner beneficial to our State, and the good 
of our vassals.’^ Jhld.^ pp. 170-171. 

On the 19th of December 1695, the Viceroy, Count of Villa Verde, 
%vrote to the King thus “ These English, directly they become 
aware that we intend cutting off their sn}>plies, suggest to the enemies 
that they make some demonstration against our territories, and this 
they generally do at a season before the crops are fit for gathering, 
when the inhabitants and vassals of Ba^aim, frightened at the idea 
of war, and fearing they may lose their crops, send them to Bombay 
for safer custody and a better sale. Thus the British secure larger 
supplies than they require, and sell the surplus for high prices. 
This is not all the English do. They supply the enemy (the Arabs) 
with arms and ammunition, to the great danger of the State, which 
could scarcely defend itself against its Asiatic enemies.” 

To the above, the King sent on the 1st of March 1697, the following 
reply : — Having noted what you write to me as regards the Eng- 
lish in Bombay having sent the Arabs of Muscat pow^der, shot, and 
all other necessaries for the equipment of their ships, thus interfer- 
ing with the peace negotiations which they contemplated entering 
into, in consequence of the losses inflicted them by our frigates in 
1693, and that they, the Arabs, had carried the British flag and 
employed British captains in order to avoid seizure, and to be 
enabled to carry contraband goods ; in reply to your question as to 
what action you are to take in such eases, I would say that at any 
time that any of our enemy’s ships are encountered under the 
command of the English captains they should be seized, I would, 
however, recommend you to be cautious in these matters, and bear in 
mind the state of the weather and the forces at your disposal” Pombai 
MBS., 439 foL 48 ; also '‘The Portuguese in India,” VoL II., p. 362» 

Before closing the cycle of the infancy of Bombay under the British 
rule I may mention a remarkable event which is worth recording 
in connection with the Governorship of Gerald Aungier, the founder 
of the prosperity of Bombay, It was the sending of an English embassy 
from this city to Ray gad, the original Rairi, which was then the Royal 
Fort of Sivaji. This place was 'once known to early Europeans as the 
Gibraltar of the East, with the impregnable citadel standing on the 
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Kill-top, situated about forty luiles east of Jiojira, and backed by 
the lofty line of the Sabyadris. 

Sivaji began to enrich Raygad after the plunder of Surat in 1664, 
and having made it the seat of his government was solemnly en- 
throned there ten years later on the 6tli of June 1674. The English 
embassy consisted of Henry Oxenden, brother of Sir George and of 
Christopher Oxenden, two of the early servants of the East India 
Company, and Deputy Governor of Bombay in 1670, and of two 
factors. They started from Bombay about the end of April of that 
year in a small sailing ship, stayed the night in a Roman Catholic 
Church outside the walls of the Portuguese city of Chaul, went in 
the afternoon to Upper Chaul and the day following resumed their 
journey, arriving at R%gad about the beginning of May. Sivaji was 
crowned in June with much splendour, the installation ceremony 
including the unusual function of his weighing against gold. His 
weight amounted to 16,000 pagodas, which sum was distributed 
among the Brahman priests. As the average weight of a pagoda is 
55 grains, it may be easy to calculate the full weight of this Napoleon 
of India, short, of good proportions, smiling whenever bespoke, and 
of a quick and winning eye.’* It came to about 8st. or 1121bs. 
The English ambassadors remained there the three months of May, J one 
and July, and then returned to Bombay, where the local chronicler, 
Dr. John Fryer, was taking notes of what was passing around him 
and refers to the embassy in his New Account^ etc., at pp. 77-81. 

The mention of Sivjiji in connection with Bombay induces me to 
attempt here a slight digression, which, is distantly connected 
with the main subject, carrying us from the field of practical annals 
into a region where speculation was rife about the origin of this 
“ mountain rat,’^ as Aurangzebe called him. It is not without inte- 
rest, although it amounts to leaving for the moment the specific and 
categorical evidence of facts for the vague, abstract and general gossip 
of the tiines. 

It is known that Sivaji died in his fifty-third year of fever, brought 
on by the infiammation of his knee-joint, at Raygad, on the 5th of April 
lb80. But his birth-place is still doubtful. Some of his biographers 
say that he was born in May 1627 at Saoner, or Sheoner at Junar, 
then a petty jagir of his father’s, about 40 miles from Puna* Thus 
he is said to have been horn in a fort and to have died in a fort, an 
appropriate beginning and ending of a martial career. According to 
Orme, Sivaji was horn at Gmgee (Jingi) in the Madras Presidency^ 
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ilife fk'ice liaviiig ^eea formerly tli-e residence of -a race of, Maratlia 
Icings whose iomkions extended to the borders of Tanjore . — Hish 
Fm§.^ 6. IL voL L-, p. 151, 

Bmt the Most extraordinary aecoant ®f SkajPs birth-'place and of ■ 
Ids parentage is that gi^en by a Portugmese writer, probably a ' eon- • 
temporary of the great Maratha warrior, who informs ms that Sivaji ; 
was boriiin the .Bassem district, in the ^iilage of Vi rSr, once the manor 
of a noble Portuguese .fomily ef the name of Meneses, who were 
connected with tlie Cotints of Ericeira. This latter family ga^e one 
eminent Viceroy in two diferent periods to India, from 1717 to 1720^ 
and again witih the additional title of Marquis of Eonri(^I, from I74i 
to 1742, in which year he died and was buried in the Church of Bom 
Jesus k <3oa. 

Virir is still a rich village. It lies about seven miles north of 
Bassein and thirty-eight north of Bombay, It has a railway stations 
mnd about tllfty yards south of the station, are the remains of a 
Boraan Catholic Church, and on a knoll about a mile to tiie soutk 
6tand the ruins of a notable Portuguese tower and fortMed mansion, 
which probably belonged to the family of Dorn Ma^oe! de Menezes, 
Besides the above there were two other forts, one on :a rocky hill, a 
little further east, and another about a mile to the north. 

Before his coronation Sivaji was declared to be a Riqput, being 
invested with the sacred threads He derived his descent from a family 
of Bhonsles, who, like the great barons of the West, were defying alik«® 
the sovereign and the people, and whose principal residence was said 
to have been Veral or Ell ora near Aurangabad. His gra^adfather, 
Maloji Bhonsla, had been ennobled by King Bahiidur ISTisam with the 
title of BIja in 15'9b, and enriched with the estates orj>dgir$ of Puna 
and Btipa and the charge of the forts and districts of Sheoneir 
mnd Chakan, while bis head-quarters were, as said above, at Mlora. 

But the Bhonsles also claimed descent from a younger branch of 
the royal family of Udepur in Eajputana, being therefore older than 
the Mahomedan invasion of Deva-giri in the Dekkaa. Malofik father 
was Balji, who descended from Bhosaji, This man is said to have 
been the €rst of the family to settle in thc' Bekka.n, Maiojik son 
Shahaji married Jijibai, daughter of Jadhuvrao, who also claimed 
descent from the Bmjputs of the State of Maiwur in Bljpuiaiia^ 
whose capital was then Clutorc, Udepur not; being founded until 
•gome time before the death of Akbar by Rina PertHk Aocorcliiig 
to Tod’s MujuBthaUp these Eanas trace thek "origio on me side to 
m 
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the Gehioi Kiiiigs of Maiwar and to the Sassaniaii dynasty of 'Persia 
OB the othei-o Prince Goha, who ruled in Valiabhi, the capital of his 
ancestors, had married a daughter of '^aiishirvaii, . the Persian 
King, who was a gi’aud-danghter of Maurice, the Christian Emperor 
of Constantinople, and mother of Eaj a Bapu ; while another liana had 
married Maha Bapu, the eldest daughter of Yezdegird, the last King 
of the Royal house of Sassan in Persia. Sivfiji is also said to have 
been connected with the so-called Sesodias, a tribe deriving their de- 
scent from a prince of Chittore, who on his expulsion from Saurashtra 
erected a town on a place of this name, or as a tradition says where* 
he, after a hard chase, had killed a sasa or hare. 

Thus Sivaji had in his veins not only the Indian blood of the 
Rajputs of Maiwar, but also the Persian of the Sassanides and the 
European of the Byzantine Emperors of Constantinople. 

Now comes another version, which makes of Sivaji an Eurasian 
sa7Uf, or what, in parody of an ethnic designation that seems 
to be just now more in vogue and of higher estimate in India., 
viz,^ Anglo-Indian, may appropriately be called a Luso-Indian. 

A Portuguese writer, Oosme da Giiarda, a native of Mormugao in 
Goa, who wrote a biography of Sivaji and published it in Lisbon in 
1730, describes Sivaji’s birthplace and his parentage as follows ; — 

The village of Virar, near the city of Bassein, lands of the Portn- 
tuguese Crown, was the native country (pa/na) of Sivaji. The lord 
of this village was Dom Manoel de Menezes, and it was said Qiiao 
faltou quern dissesse) that Sivaji was his son. Let the truth be what 
if may. The fact is that he was considered to be the youngest of the 
tw'cive sons of Shahaji, Captain of Adil Khan, who died of old age, 
governing the kingdoms of Madur6, Tangan and Tinja/' Bee Vida e 
'Aec/)C7is do Famoso o Felicisswio Semgf, da India Ormital^ etc* Could 
not Virar near Bassein have been suggested by Verui or Ellora near 
Aurangabad ? Others say that Sivaji was the second son of Shahaji. 

Among the opinions preceding the Licenses of the Holy Office for 
the printing and publication of this interesting book, there is on© 
from the above-mentioned Conde da Ericeira as follows : — I could 
well be interested,'' says the Count “ in contradicting that one who 
was faithless to his God and to his King was not of the family of the 
Menezes, but whether he had this blood which gave him valour and 
military science, as has so often been experienced in Asia, training 
which is not seldom more powerful than nature could well have [ter- 
verted other qualities which wore never wanting to the tmeMenezes;- 
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: .Slvaji pe.rliaps ilie only Indian protentate whose genealogy, lias 
iaci .so many varied sources, in, Persia, Constantinople, Lisbon and 

ITdepiir*: His physiognomy might perhaps have elucidated the point 
©ed solved the difiicult problem of his true descents But while 
Waring, in his Misiory of the MarcUhas, says, that he was dark, the 
English ambassadors from Bombay considered him to be fair in skin 
for a Maratha. I^Tevertbeless, whether dark or fair, lie was a very 
clever mao, and his education, like that of another royal personage of 
the Tadaya race, King Bukkaraja, who, three hundred years before 
Siv^ji, was confided to the care of a great Brahman, Mildhaya Vidy- 
aranya, who helped him to found the once prosperous kingdom of 
Karnataka, reigning gloriously in the splendid city of Vijayanagara, 
was entrusted to another famous Brahman preceptor, Dadaji 
Khoiidadev, whose share in the foundation of the Maratha Empire 
was as censpkuoiis, though less noisy, as that of several of his able 
ministers and generals, He brought him up m a zealous Hindu, 
giving special instructions on his death-bed for the growth and pros- 
perity of the new native rule, and infusing into him an intense national 
enthusiasm in order to free the country from the Mahomedan yoke. 
But to retarn to Bombay and its annals. There are several 
documents relating to this early period which are worth quoting. 
They give us an insight into the state of society and its feuds, 
the tension of feelings and the spirit of animosity that prevailed so 
long at that calamitous time between two European and Christian 
nations in their neighbouring settlements. But it is impossible to 
give them a full insertion here within the narrow compass of this 
monograph. The method of compression or of literary perspective 
renders the omission liere of many of these important official or 
authentic documents, iliustrative of that epoch and its events, abso» 
Intely necessary, I shall, however, make room for only three more 
of these documents, one of them being a letter from the Viceroy, Count 
of Lavradio, in reply to a letter from the King, dated the 23rd 
of March 1671, requesting by first monsoon a detailed statement 
of the values of the estates of private individuals in Bombay, This 
valuation was said to be required for the settlement of the account 
or of the payment of the second million of the dowry of the 
Queen of Great Britain as awYirded or settled between the Envoy, 
Robert Southwell, and the Marquis of Niza and Marialva. In reply 
the Viceroy wrote that this information would require time tcii* 
collect, and then added:* — GovernoT and the Ministers of 
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His Maj.esl;j the King of England who are in Bombay, aferfiOsI 
msolent j. they are so exorbitant and their d-emands' so ve:?M;'tion& 
that the inhabitants have been- obliged to- leave their homes and go 
to Bassein and Thana ; and when they complain nnder the capitula- 
tions, they are simply told they must send their complaints to the 
King of England-,' as the port is his. They are making ft large and 
©pnlent city of the island,- and as those who go there are those with 
©pen coosciences our places and towns are being deserted. If your 
Highness does not take steps to remedy these e¥ils, all the revenues- 
and commerce of these inhabitants will be extinct, and they will bs* 
reduced to the utmost poverty as is the case now in Chau!/®' 
Traiados IIL, p. 118; also Reporft etc., nt mpra^ p, 70. 

Insolent, exorbitant with vexatious demands and open consciences* 
had once tfee Portuguese themselves been tow^ards the natives of 
India, not by instinct, .perhaps, hut by the force of circumstanees.. So 
now the implacable Nemesis, servans suh peddle v^thms^ 

wreaked her vengeance through the instrumentality of the English,, 
jiust as the Noi’th Americans have done to the Spaniards in' our own» 
days, visiting their sins in the manner the Italian peasant with his vivid 
imaginatioH' has embodied in the familiar saying — la saetta gim, girm^ 
forna adosso & chi la iira^ Eke an arrow which turns round and strikes 
the one who draws it. That is what the Indian philosophers have* 
from' time ins^memorial called the eternal law of Earma^ a law that 
inexorable, a^ecting equally nations as well as individuals^ 

The two remaining documents worth recording here are fonr prop©** 
salb made by Gerald Aungier^ Governor of the Island of Bombay and 
President of the East India Company, under date the 2Dth of 
December 1672, to Laiz de Mendoza Furlado e Albuc|uer<^ue, Count 
©f Lavradio, Viceroy from the 22nd of May 1671 to tlio BOth of 
October 1677, aiwi a letter from his successor the Viceroy Dom 
Pedro de Almeida to King Charles IL 
The four proposals €>£ Gerald Aungier are as follows i — ■ 

“ 1. On the part of the Company and the British Nation the 
said Gerald Aungiejr, Governor of Bombay, etc., u-ndertakes con- 
icientiously to observe and keep the articles of that happy peace 
which was ratified by the two Crowns in the year 166^1, desiring also 
that the said Viceroy shall on his part, and on behalf of tlie King ol 
Portugal do the same, and req|uire the subj^ects of the Crown of 
Portugal to obey the said articles. 

'V'lf-t interests of .both nations* to live in peace 
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and be imited in bonds of greater friendship, that an alliance be made, 
between them, whereby the said Gerald Anngier on the part of the 
Company and the Nation undertakes that the English shall assist the 
Portuguese in the eyent of their being at war against the Moghal, 
Siyaji, or any other Princes of India, the Portuguese to do the same 
should the English require any assistance. 

“ 3, In order to give the reciprocal friendship more force, it shall 
be permitted to the English to establish factories in all the cities, towns, 
and villages in territories belonging to the Portuguese Crown in those 
parts of India and Asia, paying such moderate duties as His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy shall deem reasonable, and whici) commerce shall 
permit, because the British shall prefer to establish themselves in 
Portuguese ports rather than in those of the Native States j it being 
understood, of course, that the Portuguese Nation shall be permitted 
to trade with the English ports, and pay the same duties as shall be 
paid by the English at Portuguese ports. 

4. That no duties be charged on imports excepting at the port 
of arrival and landing, and that they be free to all tolls over rivers, 
bridges, etc., and that puuishment be meted out to the Manclovis of 
Th^na and Karanja for their unbearable insolence, and the exorbitant 
duties and taxes which they arbitrarily impose on the subjects of His 
Majesty the King of England, who shall be allowed to pass and repass, 
without hindrance, the rivers, etc., it being understood that the Portu- 
guese shall enjoy the same privileges in the Port of Bombay, where 
they shall move freely and pay no duties or taxes excepting when their 
goods are landed.” Tratados, T. Ill,, p. 133, Also Mepoi% ete. 
%t supra, p. 71, and The Portuguese in India, voL 11., pp, 358-319. 

These proposals were sent by the Viceroy to the Prince Eegent of 
Portugal, advising not to agree to them, while pointing out the 
advantages to the Portuguese Crown and the inhabitants of the north 
of the purchase of the port of Bombay, which, although having only 
a revenue in foros of 7,000 pardaos, would relieve all the northerii 
settlements from oppression. 

The second document, which is repeated here in order to preserve tlie 
chronological order of events, is the reply from the Viceroy Dom Pedro 
de Almeida to a letter from King Charles II., addressed to the ' Countof 
Sarradio, his predecessor. This letter was dated the 10th of March 1677^^ 
and the reply bears the date of the 11th of November of that year. 

•^^'The Conde de Lavradio/* says the Viceroy, ‘‘whom I have suc- 
ceeded as Viceroy, has handed me the letter your Majesty was pleased 
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to address toliimj regarding the. .question of the ICniidovis ol.Kuraiijg 
and Tlnina, The Moors give the name of Mandovis to what we call 
Custom Houses. Karanja was always the Custom House of tin? 
whole to’a/lma, and Tlnuia o! the part .of Kalya na and BhiwuiKli 
(written, Galliana and Bumdx) terra firraa of the Moors, and Bomlmy 
of the district where everyone pays taxes in the form of the aucleiit 
foroB of the time of the Moorish dominion j and, as the vassals of the 
Prince, my master, are not exempt from the payment of duties in 
Bombay, it does not seem right that the vassals of your Majesty 
should be exempt from paying duties in my Prince’s dominions. 
As regards the ‘passes,’ we issue them to the Moors and Katives 
in the usual form.” Tratados, T. HI., pp. 143 and 148, Also 
etc., p. 72; The For/iigiiese in Induu P- 

The Count of Lavradio left India, as said above, on tlie 30th of 
October 1877. Ilis successor Dom Pedro deAimeida arrived in 
India as Viceroy on the 28th of October 1G77, and on tlie 27th of 
January 1678 sailed in a fleet to hcdp the garrison of Mombassa, 
besieged by the Arabs. He died at Mozambique on the 22nd of 
March of the following year. 

The next incident in connection with the history of the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century in Bombay was the extreme unhealthiness 
of the Island. It was no longer the “ island of the pleasant life ” 
ilha da hoa the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira had found it to- 

be. On the contrary, it had gained the unenviable notoriety of being 

the cemetery of the Europeans,” a perfect charnel-house, where 
three years was said to be the average duration of European life. 
'When the last of the Sidis, Jakub, had left Bombay, a pestilence 
came in his rear. It is said that of 800 Englishmen who inhabited 
the island only about sixty were spared by the sword and plague. 
Two early visitors, a physician and a clergyman, both of them very 
competent authorities, fpm their personal experience at the bedside 
and the churchyard, have left us some sad descriptions of the unheal- 
thiness of Bombay during that period. First, Dr. John Fryer, who 
tells us that his medical services were in constant requisition in 1673, 
not only in Bombay, but also in Bassein, where Jouo Mendes sent for 
him to attend his only daughter, a handsome girl, engaged to marry 
with the Portuguese Admiral of the North. Second, the Chaplain 
the Rev. John Ovington, in 1689, who says that one of the plea- 
santest spots in India seemed no more than a parish graveyard, 
where hia services were al^o in constant requisition. 
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Tlie Rev. Joliii Oviogton, who sailed from ■ GraveseiKl on board 
the to Surat on the 11th of April 1689 and ' wrote his 

Voyage to Surat in the year 1689/’ says ^ We amYecl iii 
Bombay before the beginning of the rains, and buried of the twenty- 
four passengers which we brought with us ashore, twenty before the 
rains here ended, and of our ship’s company aboye fifteen.” ' He then 
.adds:— “'As the. ancients gave, the epithet of , Fortunate to som.e 
islands in the West, because of their delightf illness .and health, so the 
moderns ma}^, in opposition: to 'them, 'denonfinate Bombay the 
tunafe one' in the East, ' because of- the - antipathy it bears to tliose 
• two qualities^’ . 

Again, ^Captain, Alexander H-a'milton,;:who spent some time in India 
from 1688 to 1723, writing of this island in this Neio A ccoimf^ etc,, 
says 'Bombay, :that was one o'f the pleasantest places in India, 
was brought to .be one of the most dismal deserts/’ 

Karstei-i 'Niebuhr, father of the historian,, who; was in Bombay as 
late as 1764, says in his Voijage ch AraS-ie, etc.-, that.' .the, English 
died rapidly in Bombay, because they ate pig and beef and drank 
the strong wines of Portugal, and wore tight clothes. 

Thus from the time of Dr, Fryer in 1673, Oviiigtoii in 1689, 
Hamilton from 1688 to 1723, and Niebuhr' in , 1764, Bombay 'had 
acquired an evil repiitatloo, until the Abbe Raynal in his Ilistoirc 
Fhiiosophiqm des deux Judes in 1778, summed up the prevailing 
opinion that Bombay, for some time before he wrote, had become 
an object of general horror, no man 'caring- to live in an island so 
unhealthy as to create a proverb, among the English here that two 
monsoons were the age of a man,” The Abb6 Raynal.. .then adds . 

The country places were then filled with bamboos and cocoanot trees ; 
it was with stinking fish that the trees were dunged 'and the coasts 
corrupted with infectious fevers.” 

But about the beginning of the present century, the good name 
of Bombay was most happily rising again.-- Captain Basil Hall, 
who was here in 1812, in his Fragments f published in 1832, 
says: — 'Of all places in the whole ■ range ' of ; countries so happily 
ealiod the lasteni world .... . .'there are few which can compare 
with Bombay/’ Elsewhere he writes ‘*1 Rave only once more to 
repeat, that he who wishes to see all, which the Eastern world affords, 
that is characteristic in the dress, language, .or manners of the Asiatic 
nations, in the shortest time, and at the least expense of money or 
trouble, has only to make a nm to Bombay, and if, on arriving tliere.^ 
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lie be not gratified far beyond his expectations, ' he miist^ to use a 
common phrase, be very bard to please.’^ 

Another writer, , the Rev. Rfchard Oobbe, the Chaplain, whose 
very rare work Bmnhay Church : or true account of the building 
and finishing the Bnglkk Church at Bombay m the East Indies was 
published in 1766, and a copy of which I have before me, in his 
description of the island considers it to be pleasant, and althongli 
the climate was comfortably warm before the monsoons» it was so 
much healthier than it had previously been that with a little care and 
caution one might live as well here as in England.” But between the 
sketches of Bombay drawn in such sombre colours by Dr. Fryer, 
who said— In 500, 100 survive not ; of that 100, one quarter gets 
no estate f of those that do, it has not been recorded above one in ten 
years has seen his country,’* and by the Rev. John Ovington, who 
wrote, ‘^ But the corruptiou of the air has a more visible and imme-» 
diate effect upon young English infants, so that not one of twenty of 
them live to maturity or even beyond their infant days,” on the one 
hand, and the enthusiastic accounts of Basil Hall and the Rev. 
Richard Cobbe on the other, we have the sober and temperate 
lodgment of Sir James Mackintosh, who was in Bombay from 1804 
to 1811, Although he admired the picturesque beauty of the island, 
its varied wooded surface, and its wide island-studded bay, still, like 
Lord Valentia in 1804, he regarded the Bombay climate as somewhat 
depressing. He writes: — Our climate may be endured, but I feel 
that by its constant though silent operation existence is rendered 
less Joyous, and even less comfortable, I see around me no extraordi- 
nary prevalence of disease, but I see no vigorous, cheerful health.” 

With regard to the manners and morals of the period, P. Anderson 
in his English in Western India says; — ^‘Immorality and 
dissoluteness were of the deepest dye, and added force to the assaults 
of the unhealthy climate. One who had been an eye-witness said 
after he had left Bombay, “ I cannot without horror mention to 
what a pitch all vicious enormities were grown in this place. Their 
principles of action, and the consequent evil practices of the English, 
forwarded their miseries, and contributed to fill the air with those 
pestilential vapours that seized their vitals, and speeded their hasty 
passage to the other world* Luxury, immodesty, and a prostitute 
dissolution of manners, found still new matter to work upon.” All 
kinds of vice were in the superlative degree, and the most detestable 
mm were indulged into onr almost unlimited extent. 
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: Sol* weer individuals of tlie gentler sex such as could soften tlie 
liearts ■ and elevate the minds of tiieir husbands. Tine Indian 
market” for ladies is now but an historical tradition ; but at the 
€lose of the seventeenth century it was beginning to be a fact and a 
reality. Women avowedly vrent there to gain husbands. The article 
when thus imported was finished in the most approved style ; but as 
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savages attach most value to heads and looking glasses, so the J’actors 
did not look to solid acquirements or even accomplishments in their 
brides. A modest garb and mien,” We are assured, were all that 
was required, and if a lady could display these, she soon obtained 
the hand of some rich merchant.” p. 130, 

Elsewhere he writes At Surat and Bombay the grossest immo- 
rality prevailed in both high and low places, although the lives of the 
Presidents were irroproachahle.” p. 97, 

While this state of things was going on -Nature unchained over 
Bombay -one of those storms, which are not infrequent on this coast. 
It was not one of those big hurricanes which, as I have said above, 
visit the island once every century, but a minor phenomenon, of which 
we have had several instances during the course of the last and present 
centuries. On the 80th of Se^ptember 1696 Bombay was visited 
by a hard gust of wind from the east and south-east with thunder 
lightning and some rain. The rain not proportionate to the want there 
is of it. The strength of -the gust continued not above Imlf-an-hour 
and did no harm.” etc., Part I., p. 111. 

Many such storms are mentioned in the last and present centuries. 
On the 3rd of November 1783, there was one which is said to have 
been fatal to every ship within its reach. On the same date in 1799, 
H, M.’s ship ‘‘ Resolution ” with about 1,000 small craft and 400 lives 
were lost in the Bombay harbour. On the 15th of June 1837, there 
was destruction of property and shipping in the harbour of the value 
-of 91 lakhs of rupees, and 4C0 native houses W'ere destroyed. On tlie 
2nd of November 1854, one thousand human beings and half-a-milliou^s 
worth of property was supposed to have perished in four hours' 
•time. See Bombay Qeograph, Soay Tmns*^ Vol. XV., p. 78. 

Then there were the pirates, both Natives and Europeans. It is 
recorded that the excesses of the European pirates by whom the 
Indian Ocean was at this time infested reRched a climax in the 
robbery in 1695 of the Moghal pilgrim ship ‘ Gunsway’ and other 
Aloghal vessels.” Materiah^ut 

And there was, besides, in the, town' the constant alarm notonlj'Of 
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French designs, but also of the unlooked-for apiienrauce of a Banisli 
Fleet. Early in 1687 this Fleet appeared off the Thana Coast and 
caused considerable anxiety in Bombay. On the 24th of March, the 
Bombay Council wrote to the Commander of the Danish ships : — We 
desire you, as you are our friends by reason of the near alliance of the 
two crowns of England and Denmark, that yon would not cruise too 
near our island, it being a great hindrance to our trade, our merchants 
being fearful of going to sea whilst you lie so near/’ p. 98. 

The following are some of the chief erents at the end of the last 
decade of the seventeenth century in the annals of Bombay. As a 
summary they are’-very meagre, considering the extent and wealth 
of the materials at our disposal ; but the space is unfortunately too 
circumscribed for more minute details. 

Mr. Harris and the other Factors being released from prison 
on the 4th of April 1690, and the Sidi, after the property captured by 
the English had been restored and the fine paid to the Moglial, having 
withdrawn his army on the 22nd of June, not without setting fire, 
however, to the Port of Mazagon, William and Mary were the same 
day proclaimed in Bombay King and Queen of England. 

On the death of Sir John Child in 1690, Mr. Harris succeeded him 
as Governor of Bombay. During bis administration official informa- 
tion was received that England had declared war against France. 
A new charter had been granted to the London East India Com- 
pany (5 William and Mary), dated the 7th of October 1693, and an 
additional charter of the same reign on the 11th of November, when 
the Court of Directors were contemplating the annihilation of a lately 
established rival Company, the English East India Company. This 
new Joint Stock Company was formed by London merchants who 
were discontented with the monopoly granted to the old Company. 
Still the old Company had influential supporters, and the servants of 
the two companies had made India the arena of a fierce struggle for 
commercial success. 

In the meantime, on the death of Mr. Harris, which took place at 
Surat on the lOth of May 1695, Sir John Gayer was nominated 
Governor of Bombay, He arrived a week afterwaiffs, resolved upon 
rendering Bombay the entrepot of English trade in Western 
India. His Government was much troubled with the depredation of 
Kydd, and other freebooters. The continued piratical captures of 
vessels had raised at last the ire of the Native Governments who had 
placed an embargo upon the European factories. The future masters 
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of India had, however, the diplomatic tact to bend themselveSj when 
necessary, to the will of the native potentates in order to gain their 
chief object, “ Sure dominion in India for all time to come/’ as Sir 
Josia Child had said, or as the resolution of the Company for the 
guidance of the local Governments put it : — That must make us a 
nation in India/’ were the current maxims of the time. All this 
untitnely swagger had, nevertheless, such a disheartening effect upon 
Sir John Gayer that he asked the Court’s permission to resign their 
service in 1699. 

Thus closes the period of the first thirty-five years of the British 
rule in Bombay. I shall end it by giving below a list of ail the 
Governors and Deputy Governors of Bombay, up to date, in their 
ciironological order as follows ; — 

IloYAL Governors of Bombay. 

1662. Sir Abraham Shipman. Appointed in March. He never 
governed. Died at the ishuid of xAugediva. 

1065. Hurnfrey or Humphrey Cooke, who was Secretary to Sir A. 
Shipman, assumed the Government in February. Was soon dis- 
missed, Escaped to Goa, and there with the assistance of the 
Jesuits organized a levy for the capture of Bombay. He was pro- 
claimed a traitor in 1G6B. 

1666. Sir Gervase Lucas, Arrived on tbe 5th of November. He 
threw Mr. H. Cooke into prison for extortion and speculation. Died 
at Bombay. 

1667- 1668, Captain Henry Garey or Gary officiated from the 
21st of May, and delivered over the island to the Company on the 
23rd of September 1668. He obtained a seat in Council, and after- 
wards was Judge of the Island, 

Company’s Governors of Bombay. 

1668- 1669. Sir George Oxenden. Assumed the Government on 
the 5th of January 1669, He defended the English factory when 
Surat was pillaged by Sivaji, Died at Surat, where his mausoleums 
recording that he was vir sanguinis splendore^ ^till exists. 

1669. Gerald Aungier. Commenced to govern on the 14tli of 
July. Died at Surat on the 30th of June 1677. 

1682. Sir John Child, Bart. Began on the 19th of January. 
Died at Bombay, on the 9th of February 1690. 

1683. Captain Bichard Keigwin. Held the reins of the Govern- 
ment of the island by a mutinous revolt, with the employment of the 
King’s name from the 27th of December 1683 to the 19ih of Novem- 
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ber 1684, wlien Sir John Clrild’a supremacy was asain recognised,. 
Keigwin surrendered, and sailed to England in 1685, with Sir Thomas 
Grantham. 

1690. Bartholomew Harris. Began to govern on the Mth 
of February. Died at Surat,- on 10th of May 1695. 

1694. Sir John Gayer; Et., with the revised title of General, ^suc- 
ceeded Mr. Harris in the Government of Bombay, about the middle 
of May 1695 and continued to govern until the beginning of the next 
century. 

Company’s Deputy Governors op Bombay. 

1668. Captain Henry Young. He was re-called to Surat, resign- 
ing his office on the 13th of November 1669. , 

1670. Mathew Gray. Afterwards second member of the Council 

of Surat. 

1670. Phillip Gifford. Died at Bombay, in 1676'. 

1676. Henry Osenden. Died also at Bombay. 

1682. Charles Ward. He was seized and confined by Keigwin, 
His daughter and niece of Sir John Child, married to Sir John 
Gayer's son, was with a Schoolmaster named Coleman the object of a 
enitse aeWbre in Bombay. 

1683. Keigwin’s revolt. 

1084. Charles Zinzan. Afterwards dismissed'. 

1686. Sir John Wyburn or Wybome. He was also Tioe-Admiral 
and second in Council. He was dismissed, and died shortly afterwards 
in 1688. 

1689. John Vans. He was drowned in the Surat river. He had 
formerly been a book-keeper for Sir Josia Child. Was nominated 
second Judge, the first being Dr. St. John. Vaux was accused of 
treason. On the 11th of October 1692 the “ Elizabeth,” East India: 
man was captured within fifty leagues of Bombay by a French ffeet 
Yanx purchased the “Elizabeth”' from them. 

1689; George Cooke. Died at Bombay. 

1690. George Weldon. Married Sir John Child’s widow. 

ICTO. Samuel Bur’niston. Died at Bombay in 1704, 

. CHAPTER VI. 

The Laitbr British Pbriob, 

The beginning of the 18th century witnessed a strange scent 
of diplomatic antagonism in Bombay. On the 11th of January 
1700, Sir Nicholas Waite; the President in Surat of the rival English' 
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Ijcmtpai’ry,' landed here and obtained an iiiteryiew witli Sir John:' 
Clayeia On that occasion he coBimnnicated that liia appointment 
€oiisul General for the English in the East would require implicit 
obedience to his orders. Sir Johi> Gayer held out and denied his? 
right to interfere with the London Company’s servaBts. Sir Nicholas^ 
then went to Snrat, where Mr. Stephen- Colt, who had succeeded 
the President Mr. Annesly, on his dismissal, met his cla^ims with the 
same refusal. The determination of the Presidents of the rivai 
companies to mamtain absolute sway in their respective spheres 
promoted animosities aiidscufites among their own countrymen to the 
great scandal and amusement of the news-raongei’ing natives. 

Sir William Norris, who was sent out by the new company as their 
Ambassador, left Surat on the 27th of January 1701, attended by a 
suite of 60 Europeans and 300 natives, his intention being to visit the 
M oglial Emperorh camp at Panaia. Hk presents are said to have been 
Fairer and more valuable than those of Sir Thomas Roe, the Am- 
bassador of James 1. to the Court of the Emperar Jehaiigir at Agra 
ill 1615, but his personal qualifications bad not fitted him for 
so delicate a mission. He had neither the coolness nor the decision 
necessary to render diplomacy successful. His presence at Surat 
had been the signal for squabbles and mutual infliction of injuries. 
Nor did his departure remove the bone of contention between the 
two rival companies. 

Aurangzebe being a Miisulman fanatic wanted to hare the 
opinion of a priest in a matter so absolutely beyond the knowdedge 
of the Mahomedan priesthood. So he commissioned a Mula, by name 
Sayed Sedula at Surat, to find out which was the real English 
Company. While the Mula was reflecting on this hard problem 
beyond his reach, Sir Nicholas Waite was calculating that a present 
of Rs. 10,000 would enable him to gain the Mogbal’s favour. In 
the meantimo Sir John Gayer and Mr. Colt were made prisoners 
at Surat, and not released until the 28th of February 1701. 

Amidst these dramatic events there arose in the following year 
another disaster from Nature. One of those small storms which 
seldom fail to visit Bombay made its appearance here on the 30th of 
November 1702. The Bombay Government then issued the follow- 
ing orders to Lieut. Shaw:— “All the Right Honourable Company's 
mango and such like trees blown down in the late hurricane, you are 
to take under your care preserving for the Company’s use such part 
of them m may be fit for timber. "The rest we would have you seB 
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to the cliunam niakera at the best rate you can, it being good wood 
for their use/’ Materials^ etc., Pt. I., p. 139. 

It is by taking care of small things that the great things naturally 
take care of themselves. And the practice of this wholesome precept has 
certainly enal>led the Government of Bombay to promote the growth 
and prosperity of this city. About a fortnight later the foiiowing 
order was issued “ Sell what you can of the Eight Honourable 
Company’s palmeers that were blown down ; also of the jack trees that 
are not fit for plank, but such as are, preserve for that use.” lbid» 

The records for the year 1702, contain also notices of two incidents 
of some interest— 'the improvement of the fort at Mahim in June, 
and the celebration ot' the accession of Queen Anne, on the 4th 
of November 1702. This event was proclaimed in the morning at 
Miihim, by the militia and all the ganison soldiers being under 
arms, and all the eminent merchants and inhabitants of the Cassaby 
(Kasha) assembled. After the proclamation was read, three hussaees 
(hurrahs), were given, the militia firing three volleys followed by 
the discharge of many great guns as they conveniently could. In 
the evening they performed the usual solemnity for the day by 
making a bonfire. Ibid, 

Now took place one of the most remarkable events in the history 
of British India — the happy union of the two rival Companies. Hotico 
of tills union was issued in London on the 1st of January 1702, but 
did not reach Surat until Deceryiber 1702. In spite of the advantages 
thus secured aifiirs were not prosperous, and life in Bombay did not 
seem to have been by any means agreeable. In the beginning of the 
year 1706, Sir Nicholas Waite writes to the Court, thus : — “We are 
only eight covenant servants including the Council and but two that 
write, besides two raw youths taken ashore out of ships, and most of 
us often sick in this unhealthful, depopulated and ruined island.” On 
the 18th of April of the same year, he continues “We are seven on 
the island ami some of us greatly indisposed, and but six commission 
officers two of which often sick, and under forty English sentinels, 
a particular true state of Bombay.” Again on the 9th of May, he 
writes : — “ It is morally impossible without an overruling Providence 
to continue longer from going under ground if we have not a large 
assistance,” And on the 23rd January 1707, he adds: — “ My con« 
tinued indisposition and want of assistance in this unveryheaithful 
island has been laid before the managers and your Court. Yet I 
esteem myself bound in gratitude and I will briefly inform what materia! 
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occurs' till I leave this place or the world.’' ■ Ibid,, pp, 142-4.3. He was 
evidently sivll^ning from the spleen. The epithet unverjhealthfiiP 
applied to the island is not quite clear, it might have been a term 
used to express the extreme wretchedness of the climate. 

One of the reasons for this unfortunate condition of Bombaj is said 
to have been the mere formal union of the Companies since 1702. 
Though hidden irom outward vie^Y, discord and rivalry continued fresh 
and active between the two Companies from the |)rivate interests 
of their servants being for several years opposed. Though foimai 
amalgamation took place in 1702, under an Indenture tri-partite 
between the Queen Anne and the antalgnmating associations, opposing 
interests wa*e not welded together until the year 17085 when on 
the 29th of September the two companies became in fact “The 
United Company of merchants of England trading to the East Indies/® 
upon the basis of the Charter of 1693, when it was renewed a 
second time for twenty-*one years. But the East India Company 
was not organised in England for tlie Political Government of British 
possessions in India till the year 1711, and five years later important 
privileges w(‘re granted by the Moghal Emperor and eighty-three tons 
of mercliandise purchased. 

Previous to this, while Sir John Gayer and Mr. Amiesley were at 
Surat under the Navab's espionage, the island was again threatened by 
the Sidi and the Marathas. Besides, the hurricane had destroyed 
not only the growing crop of grain on land, but had also wrecked a large 
portion of the locnl marine, while the pestilence overran Bombay 
and reduced its population. At the date of the transfer of the 
island from the King to the Company in 1668, the population was esti- 
mated at ten thousand souls “ the out-casts of all sects,” Dr. Fryer 
estimated it at the time he visited Bombay in 1673, at 60,000 souls 
“ most of them fugitives and vagabonds.®® Now and a little later 
it had been reduced to nearly one-fourth of the above* A letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Richard Cobbe, tbe first clergyman appointed to 
Bombay, to the Bishop of London, dated the 5th of October 1715, 
reckons the number of the inhabitants of the island, including the 
English, only 16,000. 

Independently of the embarrassed state of the affairs in 1 700 to 
1708, there was the prospect of a civil war in the jMoghal Empire on 
the death of Aurangzebe in 1707 which exposed the Europeans to 
constant alarms, and on this account Bombay was constantly menaced 
with invasion by the Sidi and the Mariithas. 
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Ob the ^deatli of Aurangzebe, again, after a reign of upwards o! 5'6 
years, commenced those internal tronhles which gradually broke up the 
great Moghal Empire^ eventually Mling into rapid decay. Most of the 
provinces, such as Oudh, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, the Carnatic, Hydra- 
had, which was soon to be usurped by Nizam-til-Mulk, Azot Khan, in 
1717, the Panjab, Eajputana and Rohilcund had liow become 
independent. And this disturbed and dissolving state of India led the 
way not only for th-e conquests of the Honourable East India Company, 
but was also followed by the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, when 
Baji Bao, the second Maratba Peishwa, at the head of the whole 
power of the Deckan, mai'ched to the relief of Dehli, to be in his 
turn overthrown by Ahmad Shah Hurani, on the memorable plains 
of Panipat in 1761. 

This was, indeed, a fine opportunity with splendid prospects for a 
young, powerful and energetic nation to step in amidst this charivan 
of the undisciplined tind decrepit potentates of India and realize the 
dream of Sir Josia Child — “ the foundation of a large, well grounded, 
sure dominion in India for all time to come.” And opportunities, 
like success, only come to those who know how to wait. 

But war being waged at the time in Europe, the Company was 
prevented from obtaining the assistance they had desired to be sent 
to the East both to extirpate those daring marauders of the Indian 
— the Muscat Ambs — and to maintain more efficiently the 
fortifications of the Bombay garrison by the increased supply of 
European troops. 

Before proceeding with the narrative, it would perhaps be conducive 
to the better elucidation of the events now crowding in great 
dance and complexity, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
to cast a retrospective glance at the main features of Bombay and 
its situation in the arena of international politics of the time. We 
have already seen above how King Charles II. by letters patent, dated 
the 27th of March 1668, had transferred the island to the London East 
India Company in perpetuity, with all the rights, profits, and terri- 
tories thereof in as full a manner as the King himself possessed them, 
by virtue of the treaty with the King of Portugal by which the island 
was ceded to his Majesty, to be held by the Company of the King, 
in free and common soccage, as of the Manor of the East Greenwich, 
on payment of the annual rent of dBlO in gold on the 30th of 
September in each year/' It was then said that the sole reason for 
this transfer was that the rwnues of the island were not equal to 
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t:be expense iiiciirred in rekining ' it, bnt\we: know aiow iliut there 
were other reasons of a political and commercial ..character which' have' 
already been mentioned, above. 

We have also remarked how, on the 28th of September 1668, the 
island was delivered to the Company's servants, and exertions were 
made to put it in a state of, defence' and. 'to ■encourage settlers for 
it was tlien literally ,a\ barren rock, presenting no encouragement ’ 
to agriculture, although its commercial and .maritime advantages were 
great. But in 1673 the island from almost a desert bad been made 
tbo centre df the Company^ trade, protected by strong fortifications, 
having upwards of 100 pieces of cannon mounted and a sufficient 
garrison. In 1678 the Compan}^ finding the charges of the 
establishment too heavy, had adopted an economical system of 
reducing the salaries and lowering the rank of their military olncers 
which occasioned not only much discontent but also, on the 27tli of 
December 1083, a revolt wdiich threatened serious consequences to the 
Company’s alTairs, Captain Itichard Keigwin, who commanded the 
garrison and was the third member of the Council, seized the deputy 
Governor and some members of the Council, assembled the troops and 
militia, and annulled the authority of the Company by proclamation, 
declaring the island to be under the King’s protection. The Inhabi- 
tants %vere required to take the oaths of allegiance to the King, and 
in a short time the whole of the garrison, militia and the inhabitants 
renounced their obedience to the Company. And it was not till the 
10th of November 1684 that vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham 
arrived from Surat and demanded a conference with Captain Keigwin, 
the result being that he delivered up the Fort to him, the island 
being formally surrendered on the 19th of November, when he sailed, 
as said above, to England. 

Fifteen years before this, in 1668, the Company had published a 
statement of their trade, and speaking of Bombay, said : — “ that, by 
measis of their Isle of Bombay, they had brought thither the principal 
part of the trade of Surat, where from 4,000 families, computed when 
the Company took possession of it, they are since increased to 50,000 
families, all subject to the Company’s laws ; that the Company had 
made a most successful war with the Mogul,, and brought him to 
reasonable terms, confirmed hj ilmt Prince’s own pbirmaund (Jirmmt) 
and secured by a strong garrison at Bombay, which being one of the 
best ports in India, 'and lying so near Sumt, the great emporium of the 
Indian trade to Arabia, Persia, Bussorali, and the Red Sea, if the 
42 
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Eiiglisli trade, liad not been bronght thither to load lioiiie, aiui not 
at tho river of Surat as formerly, it ' would not ha.ve been near so 
beneficial/’ See W. Milburn’s Oriental Comweree, etc., LoncL 1813, 
ToLI.,p. 173. 

Buttliis bright aspect of Bombay was soon followed by a disordered 
state of the old Company's affairs, the crimes and delinquencies of 
their Factors^ and the intemperate use which their Presidents and 
Governors made of their authority, to which may be added the arrival 
on the 16th of November 1699 of two fresh disturbers of tbe Factory's 
peace in Surat, Messrs. Mense and Brooke, who aiinouiiced tbemselves 
as Factors of tbe new Company. But the materials relating to these 
events are so vast that I need but summarise or abridge as much 
as possible all the details which will he found scattered in Anderson’s 
JJJnglisli 171 Western India md other more recent works. 

At last Sir Nicholas Waite, who had formerly been tbe London 
Company's Agent at Bentliam, made his appearance on the ship 
‘^Montague.” 

He proceeded by land from Surat to Bassein, where he embarked 
in a native craft for Bombay, landing here on the 11th of January 
1700. But Sir John Gayer refused to recognise him, so he left soon for 
Surat again. Then he returned and landed once more on tho island 
in November 1704, and finding that Mr. Burniston luul died, appoint- 
ed Mr. William Aislabie the Deputy Grovernor of Bombay. Towards . 
the end of the year, Bombay was threatened with the prospect of 
another attack from the MoghaL Great alarm was created in 
Bombay w^hen the inhabitants beard that a Mussulman force was 
laying siege to Singlnar, which was only five marches distant. Tbe 
Marathas were almost as much feared as the Moghals. Although 
Sivaji was dead, yet the terror of his name survived. Kanoji Angria 
was barrassing the English with his ships, and was described as 
another Sivaji or Mardtha pirate. To these enemies were now added 
the Arab corsairs from Muscat, causing great annoyance to the inha- 
bitants of Bombay. 

Sir N. Waite found Bombay to bo a "beggarly, ruined, but fertile 
island.” Still tbe tobacco farm was yielding 17,000 xerafins more 
than at the time of the transfer of the island, and tbe arrack farm 
yfdded 5,000 xerafins. "But in 1707 both the tobacco and arrack 
fell _ ill value, and as no one would take them at a fair price 
-I. li&tor instead of contractors.” Sir N. Waite 

' and monies of the Company, and 
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.'cleposited them in the Cas|Ie, He had -mitten in 1704 to the Ootiil 
on the necessity of having a wall around the town, for the better 
seeiirity of its inhabitants and to defend the harbour against the petty 
pirates. On Sir N. Waite being recalled, Mr. Aislabie was appointed 
Governor of Bombay. He happily succeeded in pacifying the bitter 
feuds and feelings of the two contending parties, whom his pre- 
decessor had attempted to unite in vaim 

EKcepting the island of Bombay, which was then the only British 
possession in Western India, all the rest, at the end of the first decade 
of the 18th century, was but mere factories, which were, however, 
strongly built houses. This state of things continued for nearly forty 
years afterwards, when it was arranged that there should be three 
Presidencies in India, m 2 . : — at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. A 
Governor and a Council were appointed for Bombay, the Council 
coBsisting of the officers in command of the troops and of the several 
chiefs of tlie factories subordinate to this Presidency, 

Thus with the union of the two rival Companies during the first 
decade of the 18th century closes the remarkable period that was 
ushered in by animosity, faction and assaults of various enemies, and 
begins the era of true growth and progress of Bombay. The follow- 
ing is the list of the Governors and Deputy Governors of Bombay 
from the time Sir John Gayer was confined in 1704. Sir Nicholas 
Waite assumed charge of office in ^November 1704 and made it 
over to Mr. William Aislabie, whoj on the death of Mr. Samuel 
Burniston, had been appointed Deputy Governor from 1704-1708, 
He assumed charge of office in September 1708 and made it 
^>ver in 1715 to the Deputy Governor, Mr. Stephen Strutt, who 
officiated as Governor until the arrival of Mr. Charles Boone in 
1716, when a new epoch dawned for the prosperity of Bombay. 
Under Gayer, Waite and Aislabie — that is, from 1694 to 1715 
Bombay Governors held the title of General* 

In the meantime two new European commercial rivals appeared 
on the scene, an association of Scotchmen and a Company of the 
Ostenders ; but these interlopers, as they were called, from 1717 to 
1720 , were soon disposed of. According to a contemporary writer, 
the Rev. Richard Cobbe, the population of Bombay was then 16,000, 
for the support of which the ground produced only rice, few vege- 
tables, and the fruit and juice of palm-trees. But provisions were 
easily imported from Surat, much arrack was consumed, and wine of 
Shiraz was a great luxury. Still diseases occasionally became epidemic, 
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wliicli was attributed to exhalations from the putrid fish ov hooi^ wif.ii 
■ whieh the lands were manured. 

The distinguishing topographical features of Bombay were then tlu?? 
same as they are at present — the same deep capaciesus harbour with 
its narrow channel hut safe for weli4;rained pilots, and the same 
false harbour of Baek-Bay, whose semi- circular shape suggests a coiii» 
parison with the Bay of Naples, although one of the old GoTernors 
of Bombay, Sir John Malcom, used to say that in natural beauty 
the Bay of Naples and its vicinity were not so striking as either 
Corfu or Bombay. 

Bat a still more remarkable similarity in shape than the one noted 
between Bombay and Naples has been observed between the two 
coantries. The parallelism between India and Italy is, indeed, very 
striking. The Himalayas are repeated in the Alps as the Indus and 
the Ganges in the Rhone and the Po ; Karachi being analogous to 
Genoa, as Calcutta is to Venice, Dehli to Milan and Bombay of Naf)les ; 
while Ceylon resembles Sicily ; and the Laccadive and Maidive Islands 
are but the mountain peaks of submerged islands corresponding to 
Corsica and Sardinia, 

‘ . What is still more remarkable is the allusion found in the Mamayana 
imd the j^neid to the Straits that separate the two peninsulas from 
their respective southern islands* The references to tiie Scylla am! 
‘Oharybdis by Yirgii and to the Rama’s bridge by Valmiki are two 
parallel passages in the Sanskrit and Latin epics which appear to 
suggest another curious analogy in the domain of poetry. 

And if we pass from- the peninsulas and islands of Italy and India 
on to the main features of the coast lines of Asia and Europe, a 
similar coincidence although on a smaller scale has also been remarked. 

The peninsula of Arabia is repeated in the Iberian peninsula; Asia 
-Minor and Persia in Prance ; India in Italy ; Burma, Siam, Assam, 
and the Eastern Archipelago in Turkey, Greece and the Grecian 
Archipelago ; the Chinese Empire in Russia ; and Japan in the 
‘•British Isles, the Flowery Islands being symmetrically placed at the 
’ East of the Euro*Asian Continent just as Great Britain and Ireland 
at the West. A striking parallelism has also been noted in the 
character of these opposite- nations of the old world-— the Persians, 
"'for instance, are said to be the French of the East, while the Japanese 
called the British of Aria, and so on as far as the apparent 
’^fe^emblapceago, ^ 

to ^--tThe-felae harbour of- Back-Bay oteei 
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for a long time a tempting line to- inesperiencecl mariners. ■ There ' 
were; then the same Eastern hills and. other general outlines of scenery, 
as a.re described by modern travellers, who are str.uck by the appearance 
of, the island when approached from the sea..' But all the rest has 
changed' within the present century*. 

Dupng the period we are considering there was no Prongs-light- 
house nor the low barracks of Colaba and its villas, with struggling 
specimens of the cocoanut palms. Neither the eyrie seated dwellings 
of Malabar and Camballa Hills ; nor the spire of St. Andrew’s Kirk ; 
neither the steeples of St John s Church at Colaba and of St Thomas’s 
Cathedral in the fort ; nor the University Tower were then visible. 
But there were the same fiat plains, the large tracts of land, below 
the level of high-water mark, slightly relieved by low and narrow 
ridges of the trappean rock. 

These ridges ran from the old Santa Cruz village, near the 
Hancock bridge and Verzey or Nowroji Hill with the Mazngon Mount 
eastwards. The range of Tardeo and Malabar Hills ran westwards, 
and then a parallel jet independent line rose gently from the Love- 
grove Hermitage north w'ards. Of these two unequal ranges, running 
nearly parallel at the distance of about three miles from each 
other, the western was little more than five miles long, and the 
eastern, exclusive of Colaba, rrnght exceed eight in length. The rest 
was a plain about three miles across and lour long. The whole area 
of the island was about sixteen square miles. It was composed of 
irregular patches of whinstone rock, the two larger ranges running 
parallel at a distance of nearly three miles apart. The soil was a 
marine formation, sandy and unarahle, its cliief productions being 
cocoanuts and rice. But of the geological formation of the island 
full details will be given hereafter when treating of the “ Immersed 
Forest of Bombay,” in tbe Appendix. 

The Fort stood then as now on the south-eastern extremity of the 
island, on a narrow neck of land formed by Back Bay on the western 
side, and by the harbour on the eastern, nearly six miles distant 
from the Varli shrines at the north-western end of the island, A 
eocoanut wood covered the Esplanade and the Fort down to the 
channel between Bombay and Colaba. At that time Mahim was the 
• principal town, and the. few houses in the Fort were interspersed 
Itc cocoanut palms, with the exception of those built at the 
Dungari Hill, adjoining the harbour, which were occupied by fisher- 
men. 
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Again, about tlieiame we are considering,' there was the indeiiteii' 
line extending from where the Imnatic As^dnin now is at Colaba 
the verge of the estuary which breahs in between Alahim and Banclorar 
Tile cocoanut plantations not only stretched along the shore, as some 
of them do even now although sparsely, from Back Bay to Maiul- 
laksmi, but covered a great part of the present native town, besides 

Between Mahalaksnu and Varli the 
Sion causeway into Bombay harbour 
the land which has since been 


the Esplanade and the Fort, 
sea swept beneath the Siu or 
to the east of the island, drowning 
reclaimed by the construction of the solid causeway built by Governor 
Duncan in 1805 and the railway embankment between Bion and 
Kurld on the south-eastern extremity of the island of SalsetteV 

Between the famous Moslem hermitage on the southern extremity 
of Love Grove Hill and the pinnacled Hindu temple of Mahdiaksmi 
the sea poured in through the wide breach of land across what are 
now called Byculla Flats. Then across what is called Bellasis Road, 
and thence to Grant Road, the sea invaded nearly the whole of 
Khetvadi, its waters sw^-eeping through Duncan Road onwards through 
the Bhendi Bazar, to the spot where a slight elevation occurs upon 
the road, in the vicinity of the great metal market of the Presidency, 
and where a heavy carriage’s roll announces the hollow beneath,’’ at 
the site near where the temple of Mumbadevi now stands, and is known 
as Payadhotii or feet washing place.” It was so called because at 
this identical spot a small stream of salt water was left by the reced- 
ing tide where, on entering Bombay, travellers and cattle washed 
their feet. The stream was supplied throughout the year, lazily in 
the fail* season, but rapidly and strongly during the south-west 
monsoon. Times have altered the face of the island much since then. 
There were at first five bridges from the building of the temporary 
djke, and then substantial dwellings were gradually raised. Sacred 
fanes of tbe Brahmans and Jains, mosques and fire temples sprang 
up around, since the permanent construction of the solid vellard 
(from the Portuguese a hedge” or ‘‘fence”) in the time 

of Governor Hornby, 1771-1?84 closed the main breach of the sea, 
from Mahdlaksmi to Love Grove, operating a great change not only 
vin the appearance of the island by rescuing the Flats from being 
flooded with salt water. But at the same time it converted the 
lowlands, which Dr. Fryer once described as “ 40,000 acres of good 
yielding nothing else but samphire,” into pestilential marshes. 
^d!t,;the,hame bf that spot as Payadhoui identifies an old custom^ 
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Words are often formulas as well as historical documents of iiidis- 
p^itahie authenticity, Jutlicmvi accepii m verha* 

Thus, before the main breach was closed, all the ground from 
Masjid Ibuular to the foot of the old Belvedere, now occupied by the 
Bandarwada water reservoir, was swept by the sea running far inward, 
f t submerged the land up to the foot, of the Nowroji Hill, and within 
a few yards of the Umarkadi Jail There it formed a capacious 
creek resorted to by native craft. And the traditional time and 
circumstances are still preserved in the name of Umar Khddi, which, 
according to some, means a mountain creek, and according to others 
who derive it from Umbar KhcicU, means the figtree creek. 

Then the sea rolled by the ancient village of Santa Cruz, which is 
now an obsolete term, and made its way to a few yards of the site of 
the house which was once possessed by a decayed descendant of a 
family called the Navab of Mazagon. There its course was arrested. 
Close by, on the other side, tlie progress of another stream from the 
harbour was also stayed, otherwise Mazagon would have been even 
now an island, as it was at the time of 1). Joao de Castro when he 
granted it, in 1548, to Antonio Pessoa. Upon the southern extremity 
of that identical site stood one of the six small forts of the island of 
Bombay. These forts were Mazagon, Sewri, Sion, Mahim, Varli and 
Eiva. It was mounted by half a dozen pieces of cannon. In 1689 the 
Mazagon fort was seized and held for nearly a year by Yacub Khan, 
the Sitii of Jmjira, for lus master, the Emperor Aurangzebe. In 1773 
the fort contained but two soldiers* It was subsequently allowed to 
crumble, and upon its foundation was raised a dwelling-house, which 
still exists ; and within the precincts of its garden, as it is still called, 
was once shown the honeycombed ordnance of the old English 
as one of the English chroniclers writes, evidently a corruption of the 
Forixip^nese forialeza, “a fortress/’ 

Where Kamatipura is now, there was then sufficient depth of 
water for the passage of boats. In fact, during one part of every 
day, only a group of islets was to be seen. For Bombay was in short 
nothing more originally than a group of small islands, with numerous 
breakwaters, producing rank vegetation, dry at one time, and at 
another time overilowed by the sea. Further north-eastward, from 
the Chinch Bandar to Matunga the sea swept onward, invading 
every accessible rood of earth up to Sion, and right across thence 
to the ruined fort of Varlf. But time and energy of man have 
now even here effected considerable improvements. Once only a 
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narrow footpath, a bridle road, conducted the traveller from Milhini 
to Sion. But now there is a maccadamiscd road loading from 
St, Michael’s Church, close to the estuary, and one can drive a vehicle 
straight to Sion. Fifty years ago there was a fine culvert, the arches 
of which extending a long way permitted the easy outflow and reflow 
of the tide, and helped to deposit in the pans formed for their recep- 
tion extensive layers of salt, for which Bombay had then become 
famous in india. 

Out towards Yarli, almost witliin the sight of the fort, the tide 
broke and swept across, disuniting the land tracts from the Breach 
Candy to Matunga, and swamping the plain, excepting occasional lines 
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southern horn of the crosceut-shapod Back Bay to its northern horn, 
Malabar Point, tho eyes enjoy a scene of exquisite beauty. Malabar 
Hill, which is about a hundred and eighty feet in altitude, its point 
at tL extremity of the hill to the south being occupied by the 
Government House, faced the opeu sea; while at the Hortbern 
extremity are situated the pretty Hill and Fort of Varli. The line 
which is parallel to the harbour and mainland has the Lighthouse 
and an old burial-ground at Colaba for its southern, and the lUva Fort 

for its northern limit. , ..4 

The so-called Byculla Flats were once what Dr. Fryer described 
as 40 000 acres of goodly land submerged, the rest of the island 
being for the most part a barren rock, the only arable portion pro- 
ducing the useful cocoa-nut palms which covered it all, especially tlio 
Esplanade and MdUim. But since the surface of the occupied 

ground was raised, it has been fairly wooded, tolerably drained and 

Extensively built over. But while some part of the area is on a level 
with high-water mark, the other is below it at full spring-tides, form- 


southwards, it is well-known that at the time of 
Maiiim was the cagaU or principal town of this 
of islets, and Bombay had only a Fort or Qovern- 
, the Great House of the “ Senhora da Ilha” or 
> Island on it. But the Government House was 
fied being defended by only four guns, and sur- 
of the most beautiful gardens. Humfrey Cooke 
rtify the place as soon as it came into the hands ot 
35 but Captain Alexander Hamilton, who spent his 
Indies from 1688 to 1723, says in his New Acoomt, 
wilding the fort where it is, Mr. Cooke shewed his 
architecture. It is built on a point of rock that 
t ” wW*’® ™ springs of fresh water, and it stands 

of a hill called Dungaree, that overlooks it, and an 
mch Jncomraode it ftom. that hill, as we found by 
iilO ISgi when the Mogul sent an army on Bombay. 
k. ftOO naces more to the southward, on a more 
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acute point of rocks, called Meudkam’s point, it Imd been much 
better on several accounts* First it had been much nearer the roatl 
for protecting the shipping there, it had been further oil* Dungaree 
Hill, it would have had a spring of pretty good water, which served 
the Hospital that was afterwards built there, and the shipping had 
been better secured that lay in the little bay between tiie point 
where the fort now stands and Mendham's point.*^ 

The Fort stood indeed on a low ground, while the Bungaree Biii 
adjoining the harbour, where the St. George’s Hospital is now situated, 
overlooking both the harbour and the Fort, w^as the hamlet of the 
Koli fishermen. There was then on it not only a collection of 
fishermen’s huts, but also some dwelling-places of the toddy-drawers 
employed in the cocoa-nut groves on the plain below. €ows grazed 
bn the eastern part of the present Esplanade, and there were very 
few good houses except huts beyond the present Fort. 

For nearly fifty years after the occupation of the island by the 
British, Bombay appears to have been left a great deal to itself, and 
individuals were permitted to occupy what landtlicy pleased, without 
any system or regulation for the security of the public revenue, in 
spite of Mr. Aungier’s convention of 1672 with the people of Bombay. 
In 1707, the greater part of the Fort had become private pioperty, 
but between that year and 1759 it became again, by purchases and 
exchanges, the property of the Company, which subsequently trans- 
ferred a part of it to private persons. 

One is, perhaps, apt to regard the buildings in the Fort as of some 
antiquity, but, with the exception of the Castle and the Cathedral, 
everything else is comparatively modern. In Mr. Warden’s time, in 
1814i, there were men living who recollected having seen a great part 
of the Fort overgrown with the cocoa-palms plantations. 

When the fortifications were first erected, very little land beyond 
what was absolutely indispensable was cleared of the cocoa-nut trees, 
leaving the space within the body of the Fort and without its walls 
up to the very glacis a cocoa-nut grove. But from time to time the 
Esplanade was gradually cleared of trees to 600 yards from the Fort, 
only huts heing tolerated until the close of 1802, And the following 
year the great fire happening in the Fort compelled the Company to 
extend the Esplanade to 800 yards. By this time there was little 
vacant ground remaining, as houses had been built both throughout 
’.jHtecocoa-iipl,w5ods oontiguobs to the Esplanade aud at the Dungari 
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Tbe Fo^rt was tlioii nearly a mile long from the Apollo Gate to that 
of the Bazai'j aad about a quarter of a mile broad in the widest part 
from the Banclar or Custom-House across a large open space called 
the Oreeiij now occupied by a garden, which was nearly in the centre 
of the walls between tlio Apollo and Bazar gates* There were also two 
Marine gates with commodious wharfs and cranes built out from each 
of them, with a landing place at the dock-head for passengers only* 
Betweem the two marine gates was the Castle, a regular quadrangle, 
built oi‘ strong hard stones. In one of the bastions was a large tank 
or reservoir for water. The fortifications vvere well constructed, 
being .encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, which could be flooded 
at pleasure. The dockyard was large, and well contrived, having 
mval stores of all kinds in warehouses, with a large quantity of 
timber for building ships. There was a dry dock with three divisions, 
and a rope walk, where cables and all sorts of cordage, both of hemp 
and coir, were manufactured. Bombay became in course of time a 
famous naval arsenal, where flve merchant ships were built of consi- 
derable burthen, from 600 to 1,800 tons, besides frigates for the royal 
navy* The docks were tlic Company's property, the King’s ships 
paying a high monthly rout for repairs* Then there were the 
barracks and the arsenal, but not of any architectural pretensions. 

Merulham or Mendip’s point, so named after the first individual 
buried there, was the southern extremity of Bombay where there was 
the first English Cemetery, just on the site where the Sailors’ Home 
now stands, as proved by the bones found there while digging for 
its foundation. On building the Fort wall on that side, the Mendham’s 
point ceased to be a burial-ground. Hamilton says : — “Mr. Aungier 
advised the Company to enclose the town from Dungaree to 
Meridham’s point . . . but his proposals were rejected, and that 
necessary piece of work was reserved for Mr. Boone.’’ Mendham’s 
end was joined to Colaba in 1888. The writer in the M, Miscellany 
adds In 1888, the Yelard or causeway now joining Bombay and 
Colaba was built, and this led to a commercial speculation in recovering 
a certain portion of ground for building factories, wharfs, and the 
greater facility of mercantile operations— this scheme has since proved 
% ipkeraWo failure ; Ib^t property in Colaba at one time worthless 
Bpw to$0.f|Oiae five hundred per cent* in value, land was purchased 
and houses raised in every possible localityj, 
and at this moment (1850) Colaba possesses some three hundred 
dwiliing*^housBS^ independent of the military eantonmeuis? and bazars 
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111 IJppet anil Lower -Oolaba (as the island in now ac€iioueci)y with a 
Protestant Church in course of erection (the foundation-stone of 
which was Imil by Sir G* Ckrkj Governor of lioinhaj, on the 44h of 
Decemberj 1847 j consecrated on the 7t,!i of Jauiuiry, 1858, by Bishop 
Harding), and a Homan Catholic Church and Chapel. At the north™ 
eastern extremity of the island is a large hamlet occupied by the 
descendants of the aborigines— Knlis by name — who are fishers by 
occupation,” p. G9* He then mentions the English Cemetery at 
Colaba, which place he describes as formerly two distinct islands, 
the smaller of which lying in the immediate vicinity of Bombay was 
called Old Womank Island, and with which it was necessary in 
by-gone years to have intercourse during the high tides by water 
conveyance/’ The cemetery, with partitions for Protestants and 
Catholics, was about a hundred yards from the old Light-house. 

In Dr, Fryer’s time Oolaba was, as we have seen above, of no 
other profit than to keep the Company’s antelopes and other beasts 
of delight* Parsons, a century later, writes : — ** Un this island are 
two large barracks for the military: sometimes a camp is formed 
here : it has good grass, not many trees, and a few houses, but 
neither town nor village r it lies so very open to the sea all round as 
to be deemed a very healthy place, whitlier people after recovering 
from illness frequently move for a change of air/’ Hence there 
were built the Military and Parsi Sanitaria. The Light-house 
was in existence in 1775. It is said that in 1830 there were not 
fifty private dwellings upon the island, and robberies were of no 
uncommon occurrence. There are now three Christian temples 
and one Parsi agiari at Oolaba, besides the private one at the l^arsi 
Sanitarium. 

The Eoman Catholic Church dedicated to St. Joseph was conse- 
crated on the 27th of January 1828, by the Bishop of Aixtlphile, 
Monsiguor Pietro d’ Alcantara. Its first incumbent was the Abbd 
Cottineau de Kloguen, who in his diary, Sunday, the 11th of 
November 1827, refers to Colaba, thus : — ‘‘J’ai <§te me promener avec 
le Pere Augustin a V He de Culaba qui i/est separd de celle de 
Bombay que dans la mar^e haute et alors on y passe en bateau : 
e’est Slit o^tte tie,- qua 1* on appelle aussi Tile de la vielle femme^ 
qu’est la tour d’ eau ou le fanal k son extreraito meridionale ; e’est 
' ^la aussi qwkst la nouvelle ^glise, quo Fon vent me donnet a deiservlr,: 
et qtie J’fturais bien vonlu voir ; mais comme 11 dtait trb'p tard# nous 
-que_ un, petit hospice 'qi/oh ’labito'tm 
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Eeligieux do St. Augustin de Goa, et qui y dessert un oratoire pour 
les Portugais de Culaba.” Inst- Yaaco lU Gama, Vol. III., p. 104. 

This lioapiec and a little cliapel attached to it were built by the 
Augustiuian Monks of the convent of N. S. da Gra^a in Goa, on a 
piece of ground purchased by their order. It was a rest home for 
the missionaries proceeding to Bengal, Madras and Daman. 
l.'ith of November 1822, it was resolved that the building should be 
supported by the coffers of the missions of the convents, colleges, 
and hospices of Goa, Daman and Meliapur. On the extinction of 
the religious orders in Portuguese India in the year 1836, the 
building was transferred to the Portuguese Government. The 
Governor, Count of Torres Novas, improved the building to serve as a 
lodging for the use of the Portuguese officers on their way to or frorn 
Portugal to India. In 1874, the Government ordered the sale of 
both the hospice and the chapel, but fortunately the sale did not 
take nlace It is now the residence of the Bishop of Daman 
whenever fie comes to stay in Bombay. The Chapel is dedmated 
to St. Francis Xavier, and is filial to the Church of N. S. da Gloria 
of Mazagon. There is a children’s school attached to it. 

But to return from this excursion through the island to the 
Government of Bombay. Mr. William who had assumed 

charge of office from Sir N. Waite in September 1708 ma^ it 
over to Mr. Stephen Strutt in 1715, and 

Mr Aislahio ceased the title of General, first used by Sir Johii Cbi d, 
w^en he moved from Surat on the 2nd of May 168; ‘o Bombay 
.h.™ h, died on 

During the first nineteen years, from 1668 to 1687, l^fore the 
wfr of the government to this island, when the Governors 
.nib., u..d f. .P»d the »h.le of ft* .. s™‘-, 

of whose factory they were Presidents, Bombay was admmistere 
by an officer styled Deputy Governor. In spite of the cfia“g«> “ 
after -the transference of the Company’s power 
If, 87 the title continued to be borne by the second Member of 
r nml the last Deputy Gorernor being Mr. Stephen Stiutt, 

R it fell into disuse. Mr. Strutt officiated in 1715, and, like 
, rJ GlLlrs X visit provinces or districts, he left on the 

24th of October 1716 on a visit to the factories of 
CaHout and Anlenjo. With three assistants he embarked, under a 
tWtXguns, on board the « Catherine,” and eommenced a 
. vnvaire which W88 in those days attended with considerable T>eul an 
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projects, there is nothing to disturb the usual official roulme of the 
adrniuistration here, until the clang of «ar in the South and in 
Bengal roused the various English Presidencies to a sense of then 
situation ill Hindusthau, and led to the presence of Admiral Watson 

fleet in the East Indies,’” p. 125. i7«c 

The events of this scantily chronicled period, from 17-0 to 17. 6, 
when Lord Clive’s loyal coadjutor, Admiral Watson, fought m the 
Hugli and also captured on the I2th of April 1755 the^s trongl old 
of the pirate, Tiilaji Angria, the celebrated Vijayadurg, the fort of 
victory,’ acting in concert with the Peishwa’s ships and troops, were 

the iost important factors in Indian politics, moulding 

of this country to higher purposes. This long cycle of years so fu 1 
of incidents of the most thrilling interest to the historj of I 
rnnning from one great epoch to another, from the union of the two 
companies in 1708 to the French war in 1744, is, however, no evoi 
of importance to the annals of Bombay, although it is made up 

HimnWofofficial documents of mere routine. The tact of a new m- 
aZL power rising on the horiron of this country, to complicate 

til further the already divided and 

principalities of Western India, is Mldf 

SZZ“tilim”anZ s"dhLZi Bilnkot, was now rising 
to hi the leading '^^-ser of the SMra 

inereasmgdaily his power hy I f the disputes 

from of the house of SWji 

^ZTo lee Grant Duff’s Uisl of tl. Malaraitas, p. 200 ej .eg- , 
“But ;nfort«nately for the 

ments than in personalities, the materials of this, 

tlian in mere jestlietics o g fe » r conanests and 

psTOd *»t preperitj, o( *q»i»- 

fulorsandto theh- su^ectB- of the eighteenth century, the 

Tothovmtersof the first . ^„„;aion in India, of a 

transfomiSg its©/ gradually into a great power 
rif'drivInZcasual circumstances to the conquest of an empire, 
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were barren of any philosopbic interest. The scenes of the strange 
drama that was being enacted before their eyes, of characteristic 
arrogance and calculating aggressiveness without any imaginative 
sympathy, and of violence with little consideration for the feelings 
of others, were nevertheless full of vigorous vitality that serve the 
cause of morality and lead eventually to the reign of freedom, of 
order and of justice. All these events were fruitful in lessons of the 
deepest interest. They were, moreover, the outcome of well-known 
causes, or phenomena regulated by fixed and natural laws in the true 
sequence of effects. 

Charles Boone,'’ says the above-quoted writer in the 3f. Mis-- 
cellanyi will ever be remembered for his philanthropic exertions 
towards the building of the first stone church here, as well as 
establishing a public school for the offspring of the poorer Europeans, 
and personally contributing a large sum in furtherance of his wishes. 
He was also a patron of merit ; and of his pursuits, some idea may 
be formed when in his time in India he engaged a native artist to 
make drawings of the Buddhistical temples in Salsette. Of the several 
others who follow him in fifteen years, there are trivial and at best 
vague tales — unless permitted to rouse archives — few of which still 
exist, many perished in a conflagration which occurred at Surat in 
the opening of this century and regardless of the mischief wroirght 
by white ants.” Ibid,, p. 82, 

Governor Boone had drawings made of the figures in the caves of 
Elephanta, see Arclicelogia, VoL YIL, p. 33G, which he sent to 
England, and is said to have written a descriptive account of this 
ancient temple. He loved classical and antiquarian studies, and two 
Latin inscriptions were placed by him, one over the Apollo Gate of 
the Fort and the other on the bell in the St. Thomas’s Cathedral, 
The former ran thus : — “ H. 0. I. Hon. Carolo Boone Arm. Insulm 
Bombaiee, etc. Gubernatore Illustrissimo. Jun. Ult. Anno Domini 
MDCCXVI.” The latter or that on the bell was as follows : — ** Laiis 
Deo. In usum Eccles. Angli. Bomb., Anno Domi. 1710, Sine 
charitate facti sumus yelut ses sonans.” See Bomhmj Quarterly 
Em 0 w, Yol, IIL, 1856, p. 36. These are, excepting a few old stray 
epikphs in .some Boman Catholic churches, the only Latin inscriptions 
knlwn in Boipbay. The inscription over the gateway, placed there 
finishing of the town wall on the 1st of June .171 6, was removed 

•^Ir^iCterteABpone noknn!^, completod the town wall# as the iJabi 
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m 'tlie key of the arch of the Apollo Gate once, acknowledged, but 
also erected several buildings and extended the old docks, as well 
as' the establish ment of the Marine. 

About this period a taste for antiquarian studies began to be dis* 
played, in Bombay for tbe first time, from the commencement ot the 
British rule. The first two gentlemen, whose names have been handed 
down to posterity as those of the early explorers, were the harbingers 
of that general dawn of knowledge which would not rest satisfied until 
more ample means were adopted in order to preserve from decay and 
vandalism the Bombay monuments and other antiquities in its neigh- 
bourhood. One was Captain Pyke, then commanding an East-India- 
man, and afterwards Governor of St, Helena. He was the first among 
the British to explore the Eiephanta Caves in 1712. A visit to the 
Elephaiita island was as dangerous then as a visit to the Morocco coast 
is now. Like the KiflSan pirates, the cruisers of Kanoji Angria 
were ready to pounce upon and kidnap any of the Europeans who might 
come within their reach, Pyke and his party, as they approached 
the island, took for their landmark the figure of an elephant wrought 
ill stone, with a small tiger upon its back, A little further up the 
narrow valley between the two long hills was what they called 
‘^Alexander’s Horse.’’ Both these statues have now disappeared 
from the island, the shapeless fragments of the elephant alone being 
preserved in the Victoria Botanical Gardens at Byculla. The stone 
elephant was 13 feet 2 inches in length and about 7 feet 4 inches 
high. Its head and trunk and neck dropped off in September 
1814. 

The small animal on his back was believed by Pyke to be also 
an elephant, but it was in reality a tiger. It was said, moreover, to 
have been existing there in its primitive grandeur, as late as the 
time Anquetil du Perron paid it a visit in 1760; but Grose, ten 
years before him, or in 1750, had fancied it to be a young elephant 
‘‘ appearing to have been all of the same stone, but it has long been 
taken down.” Carsten Niebuhr, in 1764, thought that it bore ‘‘ some 
object on its back, but time has rendered it quite unrecognisable.” 
As for the stone horse, it is mentioned by Fryer in 1673, and also in 
1680 by Ovington, who describes it as ‘lively, with such a colour 
and carriage, and siiape fiuislied with that exactness, that maiiy Imve 
rather fancied it, at a distance, a living animal, than only a bate 
representation.” A Voyage to IbS, Captain Hanulton. 

however, thought it to be not so proportionable and well shaped as 
d4 
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tlie clepbaut/' Neto Acctmut^ etc*, p. It disuppeared evesiiimlly 

between the years 1712 and 17rd). 

Captain Fyke and bis eompauions speculated on the origin of the 
caves and their sculptures, deciding against the claims of Alexander 
the Great, but leaning to the opinion of Liiisclioten that tliey were 
the work of Chinese merchants. Probably they got this strange 
idea of Alexander’s claims to be the builder of the caves from 
Gasparo Balbi who, in his Fiagglo delV India Oricntale, published at 
Yenice in 1590, said that Alexander built the caves to mark the 
terminus of his conquests. As for the Chinese merchants, John 
Huyghen van Linseboten wrote of them (I quote him from the old 
English translation of 1598) thus: — *‘Itis thought that the Chinos 
(which are verie ingenious workmen) did make it, when they used to 
tratBque in the Couatrie of India.” Van Linseboten, who arrived in 
Goa on the 21st of September 1583 and left that city on the 20th of 
January 1589 for Cochin, whence he sailed to Lisbon, arriving there 
on the 2nd of January 1502, and remaining more than two years on 
the island of Terccira, does not appear, from the context of his 
account, to have ever visited the Elephanta caves at nil. He simply 
copied the statement from Garcia da Orta, who had seen them in 
1534 and described in his Coloquios published at Goa in 3563* 

Captain Pyke made sketches of the figures, which were afterwards 
engraved and published in Europe. They have, perhaps, the only 
merit of having inspired Goethe to write some beautiful verses, in 
which the Elephanta temple is thus alluded to : — 

** Neb me sie Niemand 7Aim Excmpcl 
Die ElepLauten und Fratzen — Tenipel !” 

The other scholar was Richard Bourchier, referred to by Anquetil 
du Perron in his ‘‘ Discours preliminaire a Zend-Avesta.” Richard 
Bourchier, who was Governor of Bombay, having been appointed while 
in India from 1750 to 1760, after serving twenty-three years, is said to 
have died insolvent. About the year 1756, he somehow offended Lord 
Olive when the latter was in Bombay, and this quarrel gave rise to an 
angry correspondence, referred to by the chroniclers of the time. 

During this period an Englishman was seized by the Malabar 
pirates near Cotarra, whilst he was sailing in a Portuguese vessel to 
Daman. They demanded a ransom which Bourchier, in conformity 
with a principle then generally adopted by tlie British Government in 
India^ refused to give, as such a paymqftnt would only lead to more 
was. that the unhappy imsoner was bound to a 
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IiiiictmI death. Some tkae previous, to this tragiic evenk 
BoiTFclner havinjg obtiiiued a firman from Anraiigzebe, through the 
iiiterveiiticm of his interpreter* m\ Englishman by name Swan^, became 
engaged in private trade in defiance of Sir John Ghiia’s strict orders 
to til e contrary, which act of disobedience eventually led to his dis- 
missal. But lie obtained service in the new Company soon after. 

Eichard Bourchier was the first European in India to devote his 
attention to the literary monuments of the Parsis, In 1718 he 
procured the Vendidad Sade, which he sent in 1723 to Europe. 
There it remained for a long time an enigma, none of the Oriental 
scholars of the day being able to decipher its characters. And it is 
said that it was the casual inspection of this manuscript that first 
stimulated the zeal of Du Perron to enter into his Zoroastrian 
researches. Bourchier must have been originally a Huguenot, who, 
like Gerald Aungier, brother of Lord Aungier, could trace his lineage 
to old French blood. In fact, in those days most of the prominent 
men in India belonged to noble families. ■ 

The Bombay autliorities were engaged about this time in discuss- 
ing five great topics of the day— the everlasting question of the 
land tenures of the island ; the trial of Eiima Kamati ; war with tlie 
Angria j the erection and opening of the St, Thomases Cathedral ; and 
lastly the intenninnbie quarrels witli the Portuguese, involving this 
time an altercation about tiie patronage and the jurisdiction of the 
Homan Catholic churches on the island. This last subject, which 
in the end gave rise to a religious feud, lasting for about a century 
and a half, between the Roman Congregation of the Fro 2 Mr/mda Fide 
and the Portuguese Royal privilege of the Padroadoy ov the patronage 
of the Catholic Missions in the East, surpasses in dramatic interest 
any of the numerous religions disputes which have been raging for 
years in the world. But it is too vast a subject to enter into for the 
narrow dimensions of this work. I shall, however, refer hereafter to 
the most salient points of this acrimonious question, as far as it 
illustrates tlie ecclesiastical phase of the Roman Catholic section of 
the inhabitants of Bombay in the domain of history. 

According to Bruce’s Annals the uncultivated lands of the island 
had been divided amongst “ a number of black soldiers/’ on condition 
of their cultivating them, giving half the produce to Government. 
These men had been engaged for military operations during the war, 
and it was thought that it would he imprudent to dismiss them. 
All Europeans who were in the service '■ of -the native States were 
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recalled to Bombay, in order that ilie force of aecliinatised Europeans 
might be strengthened here, because ** one seasoned man wan worth two 
fresh ones.’’ In 1718, the Company resigned tlieir feudal elaims upon 
the, landholders for military servicoj on condition that a tax should be 
imposed upon all who resided within the town-walls, a measure that 
s vSald to have changed the constitution of the island, the military 
services of the tenaiits being commuted by a qnit-rent. 

The inhabitants of Bombay, however, found that the quit-rent was 
BO onerous that they petitioned the Government to be relieved, and 
many evaded it by building bouses without the walls. The year 1720 
may be assumed to be the epoch when the population of Bombay 
began to out-grow the limits of the Port. While in 1715 the popula- 
tion was, according to Cobbe, only 10,000, in 1744 it had grown to 
70,000. The eastern portion of the native town was in the mean- 
time built over, although it was only after the great fire of 1803 in 
the Fort that the city began to increase at so rapid a pace, that the 
Flats began also to be extensively built over. To make this growth 
clear I (shall append below the synopsis of the population at the end 
of certain periods. According to contemporary writers, from the 
year 1066 to the present, the population of Bombay lias been gradually 
increasing, with, slight fluctuations, as follow'S : — 

1661 10,000 inhabitants. 

1664 15,000 „ 

1673 (Fryer) 60,000 

1718 (Cobbe) 16,000 

1744 (Niebuhr) 70,000. On the estimate of one who had been 
20 years in Bombay the number of the inhabitants had doubled at th© 
end of that period. The difference was probably due to the large 
influx of people during the busy seasons, 

1764 (Niebuhr) 140,000. But according to Hist Acmmt, p. 6, 
the population in this year was only 60,000. 

1780 (Materials, etc., Part III., p. 525). Bombay 100,000, Mahim 
13,726. 

Thus the population of Bombay had increased more than tenfold 
ill a century, 

1812 (Hall) 235,000. Fixed, 165,000 ; migratory, 50,000 ; famine 
increase, 20,000. 

1814 (Warden) 180,000. 

1830 (Lagrange) 229,000. 

1836 ( do. ) 226,000* 
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1872 (Census) 644,405. 

|881(.do. ) 773,196.' 

189:1 ( do. )■ 821,764. 

With regard to the disputes anent the land tenures of Bombay, the 
Court at last directed that the rents should be reduced by one-half, 
extending this rate of abatement to the holders of all tenures within 
the distance of a cannon-shot of town walls. In 1731, an additional 
quit-rent was imposed on all grounds. In 1758 again, a tax at the 
rate of two shillings in the pound was paid on the estates in Bombay. 
Mr. Warden, in the above quoted Trans. Geo, Soc, Bombay^ writes — 

“ The English inhabitants were to pay six, and the native eleven reas a 
square yard ; there are inhabitants now living (in 1814) who recollect 
the space on which the Government house is built, and the whole 
range where the rope walk stood uicluding the premises belonging to 
Mr. Forbes, and, in fact, the best part of the Fort as plantations of 
cocoa-nuts ; which it became the policy of the Government to acquire 
and to remove. The Fazeiidars’ property, therefore, by exchanges 
became the Company’s, and has been again transferred to individuals ; 
but, in those exchanges, the property lost whatever value may in- 
trinsically attach to the term Fazendar,” p. 51. The average value 
of one square yard of ground within the Fort was then assumed by 
Captain Thomas Dickinson to be fifteen rupees. 

He drew the best map of Bombay, which was printed in London 
in 1843, representing the city in 1812-1816, when the population 
was 243,000. It bears Major Jervis’ signature at the foot, with the 
picture of a tortoise and the motto Faulaiim^ a far more suitable and 
modest device for Bombay than the bombastic Urhs pHma in Indis, 

After the great fire in 1803, the demand for ground within the 
Fort grew considerably, and the price rose in consequence. The 
average price before that disaster was eight, ten, and twelve rupees per 
square yard. 

A subject of the keenest local interest in Bombay, during the third 
decade of the eighteenth century, was the judicialtrial of Eama Kamati 
for treason. It caused great excitement, because Rama held a 
responsible command, and had for long enjoyed the confidence of 
the Government. He did not belong to the caste of Kamatis, as his 
name appears to indicate, but was a Shenvi Brahman of the same 
family of which there are now some prominent and influential branches 
living in Goa, called Oamota and Gamotim. 

The Government delivered a copy of the indictment containing 
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eoniits ill Englmlr, togetlier with their trail slati on s in .Fortn- 
■ giiese to Itsiiiin, and required him to prepare to answer to the eliarge 
on the 17tli of March 1720* 

The trial, which lasted for .some days, can,, to aToi.d prolixity, he 
shortened by flumtning it up thus that on the 27ih oi' March, 
Govhulji, Hamahs clerk, in order to wreneh out the secret, was sub- 
jected by Governor Boone to the barbarous practice of screwing irons 
upon his thumbs until under the smart of them the truth was 
squeezed out of him. Bomb, (2'mrt Eev*^ voL IIL, p. 50* Hamilton 
(New Account^ voh I*, p. 21) describes Mr. Boone as “ a gentleman 
of as much honour and good sense as ever sat in the Governor's 
chair.” The role of tlie Inquisitor, which he played so well on this 
occasion, has been attributed by some to his antiquarian knowledge, 
as if he were a Venetian Doge* But imitative proclivities aside, 
archeology has never yet been known to inspire one to be guilty of 
such atrocious practices. His studies of the vSpanish Inquisition 
might, perhaps, have led him to act the part of a Don Joan de 
Torquemada ill Bombay, 

The result of the trial was that the unfortunate Kamati was, 
on the 11th of April 1720, consigned to the perpetual horrors of a 
dungeon, and his property, part of which was within the walls of the 
Fort, amounting to about Rs. 40,000, was confisco-ted. He died in 
1728, and after his death it was discovered that the letters put in 
evidence against him were all mere forgeries, and that he was, there- 
fore, quite innocent. 

The seven articles of the charge against Rama Kamati, an abstract 
of Rama’s answxr, and the reply to ildma’s answer will be found in 
the Materials, Part L, pp. 144, seq. 

There were as well at this time three other judicial trials of more 
than ordinary interest which may be mentioned here as illustrative 
of the state of justice and the stage of civilisation to which Bombay 
had advanced. 

Dalba Bhandari was accused of several high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. The indictment against him was read on the 13th of 
May 17*20 in the English and Portuguese languages. He pleaded not 
guilty, but it seems that he was at the end sent to keep company with 
Rama Kamati in the Trunk,” a corruption of the Portuguese 
TroncOf a word used originally in Lisbon for a prison or jail. 

, ISText to it was the trial of a trooper by Mr. John Braddyll for 
insulting. him and his wife. The trooper almost rode over them one 
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iiiglit. Being remonstrated with, he' answered, “ God d — ~*yoii ; itM 
had had a pistol I would shoot you through the head for a farthing/' 

Would you/’ asked 'Braddjll. “Yes, I would/' he said/ “ you 
are a rogue and a rascal.” The trooper was Mathew Bogle. He 
was condemned to receive thirty-nine lashes in the public bazar, and 
to be sent on hoard one of the Company's vessels, there to serve 
during the Governor's pleasure without pay.” — Bomb, Quart* Eev*^ 
VoL IIL, p. 5S. 

The last was the trial of an ignorant woman, named Bastok, for 
witchcraft* She professed to cure sick persons by the use of charmed 
rice. She was convicted of this offence on the 5tii of July 1729, and 
the Court ordered that “she receive eleven lashes at the church 
door, and afterwards she and all persons that are found guilty of the 
like do suci\ penance in the church as customary." Ibid* 

The nest object of interest was the war with the Angria. Between 
1713 and 1727 the Angrla’s power was at its highest. On several 
occasions the English, either alone or conjointly with the PortuguesCj, 
attacked him, but never with success. 

In 1720, an Englishman, Air. Curgenven, who had in a very short' 
time, as was the case in those palmy days of the island, made a large 
lortuuo in Bombay, began to think of returning home. He first sent 
his wife to Englaml, and then he followed with two vessels loaded 
with liis riches. But lie had hardly sailed for ten days when one ship 
took lire consuming before his^ eyes ■ every thing she contained. He 
consoled himself, however, with the reflection that much riches still 
rcBiained to him. Next morning he was surrounded by the Angria's 
fleet and taken prisoner. He and his property were taken to Vijaja- 
durg, where he was chained to a bench io one of the Angria’s galleys 
to work as a slave. For nearly ten years he worked literally as a 
slave, and after the payment of a ransom regained his liberty. He 
reached England and his wife was rejoiced to meet him after such a 
long and bitter separation. But he had not yet drunk his cup of 
bitterness to the dregs. The iron ball by which he was fastened to 
the chain had cut into the flesh of his thigh. Amputation was 
performed successfully, but one evening, as his wife was sitting by his 
bedside, he threw off the bed clothes and expired from haemorrhage, 
the femoral artery having burst. Before any assistance could be 
procured to tie the blood vessel he had bled to death. His widow 
became Lady Somerville. So much for the bad luck attending the 
wealth amasi^ed in Bombay. See Sir J. B. Burgess’s L^ikrsp etc. 
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Though Kaooji Angria died in 1728, his piratical instincts being 
faithfully transmitted to his descendants, the latter earned on the 
war in the teeth of all resistance from their two European neigh- 
bour?. Between 1724 and 1754 he had captured ships of war froni 
the Portuguese, English, Dutch and French, With the Sidi’a down- 
fall in 1733, the Angrias took possession of his fleet of grabs and 
galivats. But the wars and negotiations with the Angrias are a subject 
that has already been treated at length by other writers, and I need 
not refer to them here except to record the Angria’s fall in 1757. This 
disaster was followed by the crushing defeat of the Alarathas at 
Panipat in 1761. Both these events helped to liberate the ‘English 
from the thraldomn of insidious neighbours, and to hasten their rise 
to a position of comparative ease and independence. Thus all cir- 
cumstances seemed now to combine and favour the British ascendancy 
in Western India. They had walked timidly in their infancy; with 
increasing size or age they had assumed a bolder gait ; and now, like 
VirgiFs Dame Rumour through Libya’s cities, the English in 
Bombay not only gained vigour by restlessness but gathered force 
by motion. Though through fear they were at first small, they rose 
now high in the air, and, while stalking upon the ground with com- 
mercial aims, their minds, like heads in clouds, were bent to the lofty 
purposes of conquest and higher ideals of life 

Mobilitate viget, viresque adquirit eundo, 

Parva metu primo ; mox sese adtollit in auras, 
lugrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.*’ 

I ■ .^neid,, Lib, IV. 175-177* 

In reference to the St, Thomas’s Cathedral, it may be mentioned 
that the original steeple ended in a kind of lantern, and that the upper 
portion of the present clock-tower dates only from about 1838, when 
the old bell was displaced by the tower at an outlay of Es. 16,000. 
The bell, half way up the steeple, was the gift, as above mentioneci, of 
Governor Boone. It was cast in Bombay, and is said to have been a 
fine bell. The clock cost a sum of 500 guineas raised by subscription. 

Before the laying of the marble pavement, the floor of the church is 
said to have been covered with cow-dung, and the building was lighted, 
instead of with glass, with panes of the pearl oyster shells, of which 
article Moor in his Hindoo Pantheon speaks highly as serving to keep 
off the glare of the sun and as being more refreshing to the eyes than 
panes of glass. This state of things continued till the first decade of 
the ai^teenth century* ' 
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A wrilcr ill Uie Ji, 2lmellany^ p. 5, says ■Tl3omas^s is 
iirsi, Aw^Vimn CImreh of stone tliat was raised in Hindustan;" . Ariel 
tile llev. Piiilip Anderson^ in his English in Western India,^^ 
writes tliat^ prior to the existence of a proper edihee set apart for the 
purpose^ “ tlieoonly place which the English had for theoelebratioo of 
Divine Aforship was a Hall in the Fort;" Others believe that there 
were tw^o rooms in the Governors house which were considered 
unsuitable for service/" hut a letter from Bombay,; dated the 29th 
of December 1688, to tlie Court, says that Sir John Wybouriie had 
fitted lip a very coiiYenient chapel out of the two rooms. The 
suggestion that such a building should be raised, v/as first made by 
the Court of Directors, and a letter from Surat to Bombay, dated the 
17th of January 1676, states : — “ The building of a Church or chapel 
ill Bombay is certainly a work wdiich well deserves that pious zeal yon ^ 
are pleased to entertain tliereofr The reasons are obvious. ,■ . Some 
propose tlie Glnircli sliould be 'erected on Mendhain’s Point, wliicli is 
our usual burying place, and that were proper enough as to ourselves. 
But it will not answer our main design of inviting the natives to 
repair tliereiiiito and observe the gravity and purity of our devotions. 
For that place is f|tiite out of the -way of concourse and vfiil sesm 
wholly appropriated to the English;" Maienals^ etc., Part III., 
■p. 580. ,It was then decided to build the Ghureh near the, present 
town or between it and tlie place- designed for the E'nglish and- 
Europeans to inhabit in, and to be adjoining to the high road, leading ■ 
to the great street or bazar of the present town.,'. - ■ ■ 

A writer in the Momhay Quarterly ifriJeeic/- Vol. - III.,'' p. 40, 
describing the Church when completed, says The' new Church 
was described as * a structure' deservedly admired for its strength 
and beauty, neatness and uniformity, but more especially for its,' 
echo/ as eclipsing the Chmxdies of Bengal and MadraEj as 'well as,' 
the Portuguese Churches of Bombay, and of sufficient area to , be 'a';. 
Cathedral, The first care was the allotment of seats, in ,, which . tlie. 
order of precedence was scrupulously observed. . The 'ground-plan m 
now before us, and we see in it the various grades :o'f society marked 
with the utmost precision. After the Governor, who of course occii’' 
pied the first place of dignity, come the ' Oouiveih- their ladies, and 
ladies whose husbands had been in Council then in regukr , .ord.ciA 
senior mcrelmuts, physician, doctors, doctor’s mate, senior merchants', 
wives of super-cargoes, free merchants and European , captains, 
European captains, super-cargoes, free merchants captains of grabs. 
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* coiirjciilor’s . eaptaiiiSj’ lieiiteiniiits ' ;.oi: ' ' gvulif's and *’'cownc!llor’a 
matesd BeMud these 'sat , wiitoSj strangers, lioube- kee|(ers, m- 
liabitants, commissariat officer iukI giriinersj' coininiHsariat oilii*er'’Q 
Wife and gminer’s wife, (there was only one). In rear of all were 
serjeantSj corporalSs- soldiers., gun-room' crew, troop and guard, ancl 

* inferior W'OBien.,^ 

Going back to^' the' origin of this first monument o.i‘ the Estab'lishetl, ' 
Ciiiireh of England in Bombay, .it may. be worth while to'i’ecord. here 
that its design was the work 'of Sir George Oxen den, who 'was President 
of Surat and Governor of Bombay, iii 1668. ' He died on the 14tli of 
July ,1669 at Surat, .where bis tomb exists .with the following 
e]>itaph ■ ■ .. 

lusuia^ Bonilmyensis GufierBator,*^ 

Vn 

Bangtiinis splendore, rermn iibh 
F ortitiidme, pnideiitiA, probitate, 

Perenimeutisauiius. 

His snccessor, Gerald Aungier, although actuated l)j missionary seal, 
was unable, under the pressure of those troublouB limes, to do more 
than presenting the Church with a silver chalice in 1675, as iioteil 
before. He Vvas followed by Sir John Giiild, who assumed office in 
1668, and died in 1690 , He has been accused of appropriating to 
Ills owiv use. the balance' of Rs. 50,000, collected by Sir George 
Oxenden for the Church* 

■ Gaptam Alexander' Hamilton, who- had lived in India from 1688 to 
1723, in bis New Account of Ihc Bust Indies, iniblisbed in 1727, 
referring to this fund and to the building begun by Sir George 
OxendeMj adds that charitable collections were gathered for that use ; 
but when he died, piety grew siek, and the building of Ohurches were 
grown unfashionable indeed* It was a long while before the island 
had people enough to fill a Chapel that was in the Fort, for as fast 
as recruits came from Britain, they died in Bombay ; which got the 
island a bad name: they were reckoned above i^t>000 had been 
gathered towards building the Church, but Sir John Child, when he 
came to reign in Bombay converted the money to his own use, 
and nothing more was heard of it : the walls were built by his 
predecessors to five yards high4, and so it continued till the year 1715,, 
when Mr, Boone came to the chair, who set about building of it, and 
in five years” time, finished it by his own benevolence, and of other 
gentlemen, who, by his persuasions, were brought in to eontribiite : 
the Company also contributed something towards that pious end/” 
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It is said, bj some old writers that the- charge of Tnisappro.pTiatio'ni 
hy Sir Johti Cliiltl was inspired by animosity entertained by the sea- 
captain^ who haded the Governor ; ' but the 'fact that it has never 
l;H3on deirieci leads one to suspect that there was some truth at the 
bottom' of the aecmsatioii. 

. When the ilev* J. Ovington, Chaplain to his Majesty, w^as in' 
Bombay and wrote Voyage to Stmt in the year 1689, published in 
1G90, 111 which he gives a plan of the citadel or Fort and a prospec- 
tive land view, taken on the 2nd of April 1668, referring to the 
Church ' ill 1690 assigns a different cause. ‘‘ The war wdth the 
Mogul,’* he says, ‘‘^interrupts the finishing of a stately ' structure 
which was going on for their public Church.** Another authority 
states that above this structure of masonry, which was abandoned when, 
the walls were five yards high, wood-work was raised, so as to afford 
a comfortable covered building for the performance of public worship. 
And a writer in the AC Miseellamj adds: — “Indeed, wooden Chris- 
tian Cliiirches W'ere TMHmliar hitherto to India, and we learn from the 
early records of the East India Company, that the Armenians (who 
acted in the capacity of brokers to the English in their commercial 
speculations) for certain political assistance rendered in Persia, were 
to have wooden Churches built for them at the expense of the Com- 
pany at any of their settlements, . where there might be a sufficient 
stipulated nimiber of the Armenian eommunity.** 

The minister wdio officiated at the- two;' rooms, situated in the 
middle of the house in the Fort, where was space enough, as 
Sir John Wybourne wrote to the Company on the 29th of ‘December 
1686, for “ four times the number of people that we have on this 
island** used to“' receive for his spiritual .functions '£100. for year,: 
exclusive of the allowance and public quarters ■ assigned Mm at the 
cost of the East India Company. 

It was this temporary improvement of the. Fort Chap.el that, 
perhaps, delayed further progress in the coiistrueiion of St. Thomas’s 
Chiirefo now the Cathedral And it was not until the 21st of 
September 1714, when the Rev. Richard Cobbe .arriveil in Bombay 
to succeed the Re?» George Watson as Chaplain, that anybody ever 
thought of raising the superstructure of the edifice over walls per- 
fectly good and five yards high standing there. . The predecessor of 
Mr* Oobbe had died in 1710, before completing a . reside nee of one 
year, and for the following live years the place was without a 
.clergyman*.. , ... 
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Ge' I'iis arrival the ■GoTerno.r, Mr. Aislatnc, g'lH'i* M’r* a 

clminber Bear tlie Chapel 'mid Ms owis loclgingn in Use Fort. But 
Cobbe found the place imsuitable for religious purposes, and on 
Sundays the 19th of June- 1715, preached a tsormoii iiifoririing Ms 
audience that Stifremis mmmre lJeMwAs an old, soiimh and orthodox 
iimsiin. ■ ■ 

The result ' was that on the 19tli of June 1715., the G-OYeraor gave 
leave for the building of the Church,, which was begun in .November 
1715 and fimshed in 1718. The. total cost of the bmldiiig was 
Es. 443,992, while the bell was given, as said above, by the Governor , 
Mr. Boone, who had in the meantime succeeded Hr, .ilishabie. ' 
Among the subscriptions the Company coiitribiited Bs„ 10,000, 
Mr., Boone gave in various sums 11s, 8,918, Mr, Gobbe 1,427, and. 
among otlier contributions were ‘Sa fine upon BbaiKlarrieSy sacra- 
mental collections, a commutation for penance/’’ . while ' one Mr, 
Sodington gave “ for my wife, when I have her Tls. 20 A* 

In 1750 Grose, in his, '‘Voyage/^ I., p. 51, writes The Church 
on the Green is extremely commodious, fully sufficient for any con- 
gregatioiid’ And Forbes in 1784, in his 'Mlricnial Memoirs,” L, 
p. 152, also says: — The",oiilyOProtestant Church on the island 
stood near the centre of the town, a large and commodious building 
.with a neat -tower.’ ^ Niebuhr , and Ives call .it a lianclsome and 
splendid Gimrch as well. 

• The Uev. Eicliard Cobbers 'desciiptioii. of the Clnircli, which is a- 
long one, may he shortened as follows I’lie roof is arched with 
three regular arches- of stone,, supported by two .rows of pillars and 
pilksters on each side, with a large .semi-donie ' at the east end to 
receive the communion table, like that of St. FaiiFs, London, 
ascending by three steps, and a riiil to separate it from the fjodj 
of 'the Church. Its situation is very commodious, in the inidst of 
the inhabitants, within the Towm-wal! and at a doe distance from 
the Castle.”' See Bombay Ghmali^ etc.. Loud. 176G, p. 58. ..The 
primitive ground-plan has ' now been somewhat altered since an 
addition to the chancel and the new organ-chamber, which was 
begun in 1865, necessitated not only an extension of the area, but 
also the removal of some of the old monuments and marble tablets 
to places different from those where they were origiirallj located. 

With regard to those worthies, whose mortal remains repose in 
this Bombay Pantheon, there are, among others, those of Sir William 
Syers, the first Recorder of Bombay ; of Sir Rob(?rt Oliver, tlm first 
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ConiiiiaiMier-"-iii-Cluei: of . tlie Indian Navy-; and of AdiiiiTal Sir 
Frc-derick Maitland^ to wliom Napoleon Bonaparte snrreiideretl Miss 
sword on hom'd the ^VBelleropMon,:'* after his flight from Waterloo 
and before his exile to St. Helena. Sir Darid Pollock ;. Admiral 
Iiiglefield ; Sir James Dewar Sir 0. Harcourt Chambers and General 
Kimiersly also occupy vaults there. Among those wdiose .remains 
were more recently buried are the Hon’ble Jonathan Dimcan and 
Lady Wests wife of Sir Edward West, Chief Justice. The monii"’ 
ttieiits , of greatest interest .'are those erected "to the memory of Sir 
J.' Duncan, GoYernor of Bombay, from 1795 to. 1811;. Captain 
llardinge,. a younger brother of Lord Hardinge, who. fell in .the 
naval engagement off the coast of Ceylon with a French frigate ; 
Stephen Babington, whose statue is now in the Town Hall ; Bishop 
Carr, whose effigy , in marble, in full episcopal robes, reposes in 
the soiUliern transept. Commodore .Watson, who died from the 
wounds received at the seige of Thiina ; Lieut.-CoL John Campbell, 
who defended Mangalore in 1784, during a siege of eight months ; 
Thomas Mowtyn, the celebrated Envoy to the Maratlia Court.; 
Dick j Daniel Seton ; Colonel Cay ; Burr ; Eidred Pottinger ; various 
members of the Cariiac family; and General Ballard. Outside, 
the Church there are also- some old tombs of well knowm families 
ia the annals of British Bombay, such as Warden, Lodwick, Perry, 
Wllloughbyj Awdry, Wigram, Crawford', Willis, , Hadow, .Pollexfeii, 
etc,, of the present century, and Alrs. - Eawson Hart Bocldatn, wife of 
Mr, Eawson Hart Boddam, who- /Was Governor from 1784 to 1788, 
Henry Moore and. others. , 

The reason of there being .so few .tombs and' cenotaphs, in the. 
Cathedral ill 180 years is said to be due to the fact of the chief 
burial ground between 1669 and 1760 being at Mendham's. Point,. 
The Mausolea and tombs at that point which -made.. once ^ a goodly 
show^’ from the harbour were probably removed to the .Sonapiir 
Cemetery, when the fortifications were built on that: side froni^ 1760 
to 1768. The Cemetery at Sonapur was first .-opened.' in ..1768,^ and 
exactly one hundred years later, in 1863, a bill was .mtroduced into 
the Legislative Council of Bombay |o emp.ower..;.. the,. Govemment to 
close all burial grounds within the precincts of the Town, as prej.ii- 
dicial to the public health, this Cemetery h.eing .the, principal among 
them. During the century, since the opening : of 'the Sonapur 
Cemetery, it was calculated that 19,833 bodies had been interred in 
it, and for want of room old graves were constantly being re-opeiicd 


and re-fiHeiL It .was.'in ISnf'that tliis (Vuielery was at last closed^ 
that of Sewri being in substitution opt^ued. on the site ol r.n old 
Boianlcal garden, and consecrated l)y Bishop .Llartiiog on the 2Gtli 
of 'March of that year* It is sitnafeed near the harbour shore and is 
half !X mile in extent* The fountain in front of St. Thomas’s, Cathe- 
dral was the gift of Sir Cavasji J eliaiigir* 

In 181 4,. Bombay was made an Arclideaeonry under the' See of 
Calcutta,, the first Archdeacon being the Ilev. G. Barnes. ' Although 
the Church was built in 1718, still it was not until nearly a century 
later that Bishop Middleton, the first Anglican Prelate of India and 
Bishop of Calcutta, consecrated and dedicated it to St* Thomas on 
the 7tii of J line 1816. 

Ill 1831) Bombay was raised to the dignity of a hisbopric, subordi- 
nate to the Metropolitan prelacy of Calcutta, the then Arch deacon^ 
the Eev. Thomas Carr, being elevated to the episcopacy, by conse- 
cration, at Lambeth, on the 19th of November 1837. He was 
installed on his pontifical throne on the 21st of February 1838, and 
St Thomas’s Church was at the same time Gazetted’^ as the 
Cathedral of the diocese. After Bishop Carr, the Bombay See lias had 
the following Bishops Harding, Douglas, Myliie and MacArthur. 
The Bishop of Bombay is permitted the same privileges as the 
prelates of Calcutta and Madras, and in point of precedence he ranks 
next to the Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature, 

Old residents and visitors to the island refer to the fact of there 
being then but only one clergyman to perform the service of religion, 
and if he should die, the congregation would be absolutely deprived 
of a pastor. Both Niebuhr and Ives notice this w'-ant, and one of them 
adds : — But only one English clergyman to perform the service in 
it ; and if he should die the congregation must be absolutely deprived 
of a pastor j for the Company have no chaplain in their ships, and 
entertain no clergy in their settlements along the coast : wherefore 
when a child is to be baptised, which was not often, as the English 
rarely marry in India, a Danish missionary is sent for to administer 
the sacrament of baptism.” 

Mr. James Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs^ says ; — There were 
seldom more than two chaplains belonging to the Bombay establish- 
ment, »» When I was in India (1766-1784), the one resided at the 
Presidency, the other alternately at Surat and Baroda, where were 
eonsiderable European garrisons. The Roman Catholics had seTeral 
churches and chapels in different parts of the island, etc,” Vol* I,, 
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l». 152. Blit tliere was no gromid for complaint. 'for half a century 
afterwards . of the paucity of clergymen. It was saidlb at since the 
appearance of Bishop Middleton in this part of India more 'attention 
was paid to,. this subject. It was also reported that the foctory of 
Surat since its establishment was occasionally favoured hy the 'pre- 
sence of a clergyman, and that in the event of iiis death or removal 
the senioiMnerchant officiated,. , 

The first Anglican clergyman known on this side of India, was Mr. 
Henry Lord, Preacher to the Honorable Company of Merchants/' 
in 1643. ■ He wrote a booh entitled ** A -discovery of two foreign 
sects in the East Indies/’ i. c. the Banias, and the Parsis, in 1630, 
which he dedicated to Sir Morris Abbott. He is referred to in 
Churchill’s Voyages and Brace’s Mnals, Sir Thomas Herbert was 
indebted to him for his information regarding the Parsis, and Bernier 
also acknowledges his obligations to him in a letter to M. Chapelairi. 
John Ovington was another minister of the Church of England. He 
was Chaplain in the Royal Navy and sailed for Surat from Greseiid 
in April 1689. In lu$ work, “Voyage to Surat/’ published in 1696, 
he furnishes but little information respecting the state of society in 
Bombay , except the insanitary condition of the island. He alludes 
in one place to his being asked by the Deputy Governor, Mr. George 
Cooke, to reside with him in Bombay, because they were destitute of 
a minister, but he appears to have declined the invitation, because he 
had been satisfied of the immediate infallible sad fate I was under 
like that of iny predecessors ; one of whom was interred a fortnight 
before this time, and three or four more had been buried the preced- 
ing years.” 

Among other clergymen it is worth recording that i^dmiral 
Watson’s lleet, on their return trip from Calcutta, took up Mr. Howel}, 
the Biinister, for Bombay, and Edward Terry, Chaplain to Sir Thomas 
Roe, and “chambermate and tent fellow” of Tom Ooryat at Ajmir, 
cam® to India in the fleet that sailed in -February 1,61 He wrote 
A Voyage to East India,” of which I have seen the edition of 1777. 

For a length of time the St. Thomas’s Church, was. the only . place 
of worship in Bombay for the members of the Anglican persuasion. 
And it was not niitil 1825 that a thatched building was got up at 
Colaba for the spiritual welfare of the soldiers in the cantonment 
there, and called St. Mary’s Church. But the Bishop of Calcutta, 
ill his episcopal tour of 1835, refused to consecrate such a ricketty 
building. ■ ■ 


Sonic six jears later the |,>iiblic heaevolciicc, assiHUMl liy Clovcrri-. 
ment, built '' Christ ClmrclC* at Byciilln'* It is situated in the same 
enclosure as the Education Society’s Scliook. The stylo of design 
h not unlike that of the Church in Limiglmiti Place^ Boiidoiu lu 
tlie year 1831, measures were taken to build the Church in that 
lucidity., the foundation-stone being laid hj Lord Clare, who evinced 
his interest in the work, both by making over to the eliurcli the iron 
pillars in the interior, corresponding with those in the Town Hall, 
for which they had been originally intended, but not required in its 
erection, and by 'presenting- a- silver trow^el to an Indian architect, a 
native of Goa, hy name-Gonstancio, xlugiisto.' This Church was con- 
secrated in 1835 by the Et Rew Daniel Wilson, 'Bishop of Calcutta. 
Like the Cathedral this Church has sittings for 500 persons. 

The nest Church of ^ the Anglican persuasion is the St, 'Johtds 
Church at' Colaba., The foundation-stoue of this Church, raised “in 
memory of the Mien brave in Afghanistan ” was laid by Sir George 
Russell Clerk on the 4tli of December 1847, the plan being prepared 
by Mr. H. Cony bear e, C.E., son of a late Dean of Llandaif. While 
the Church was in course of construction the Rev. (L rigott, and 
the Rev, P. Anderson, the author of the ** English in W'estern liidiad' 
both of them interested in the raising of this memorial, were removed 
by. death. ■ A-handsom'e window iir the. ‘ Baptistery testil’ies tO' the 
attachment of the congregation to the latter. The style of the 
Church is early English, the building consisting of a uiave," aisles and 
, a cliancei 50 feet in length -by 27 in width, ' The ceremony of 
secration ivas performed by Bishop Harding on the 7th of January 
1858. ■ At. this time the spire was unbuilt, but it was completed In 
1805. The height of the tower and spire is 198 feet* 

Another building belonging to the same Church was the Holy 
Trinity Chapel, the gift of the Hon’ble James Parish to this city. 
It was constructed from 1838 to 1841 by the Rev. George Candy, 
its first minister, ordained by Bishop Carr on Trinity Sunday, 1838, 
opened for divine service in 1840 and consecrated by the Rt* Rev. 
Daniel Wilson in 1842 , at New Sonapur, to which was attached the 
Indo-British Sclnooi for girls and boys. This Church was originally 
a €hapel-of-ease to the. St.' Thomas’s Cathedral and was subse- 
quently raised to the status of a District Church. This building was 
sold about ten years ago, and a new Church and the Indo-British 
Institution built in a more healthy locality on the eastern part of the 
Esplanade. The-old building is now reduced to a miirkeC 
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/There are four other churches which may be mentioned. in coMiec« 
tioii with St. Thomas’s Cathedral. They are the Girgaum Mission 
ChiirclL designed by the architect Mr. W. Emerson, ■ and opened for 
public worship on the 10th of January 1869’; St. Paul’s Church,' a 
Kamathipiira, built through the exertions- of the Eev. Charles Kirh, 
designed by the same architect, first used for divine service on the 
22nd of October 1871, and consecrated by Bishop Douglas on the 
Feast of St. Paul, the 25th of January, 1872. Services are held here 
in English, Marathi and Tamil. This building reminds one of a 
similar- erection at Goa raised by the -early Portuguese missionaries, 
in 1541, and termed The Seminary of the Holy Faith/’ for the 
instruction and education of children of various eastern nationalities, 
to which was attached the stately edifice of St. Paul’s Church, built 
Oil the Feast of the Oonversion of St, Paul, of tvhich mention has 
already been made above. Close to the Seminary was also situated 
the St. PauFs College, which was the residence of St. l^rancis Xavier 
during his stay in Goa, and which gave the name of Paulists to the 
members of the Society of Jesus who were engaged in the Indian 
missions. Then follows St. Peter’s Church, at Mazagon, which was 
opened for divine service in 1859, It can accommodate 250 persons, 
and was built chiefiy from funds bequeathed by an aged European 
resident at Mazagon named Shepherd. Lastly, there is All Saints’ 
Church, at Malabar Hill, built about 15 years ago. 

The National Church of Scotland next demands our attention. 
The growing society of the Presbyterians first brought out to Bombay 
their 'minister, the Eev. James Clow, in 1814. There -being no 
church of their own, they- held divine service, in 1815 in the Mess- 
room of the Town Barracks, near the Shipping Office, and then in a 
room in the old High Court facing H. M7s Docks, it was a large 
room on the site of the present St. Andrew’s Kirk. Then after some 
exertions, permission was obtained from the Court of Directors for 
building the Kirk. By the aid of private and public subscriptions the 
edifice was begun in 1818 and completed ' in 1824. In 1826 -its 
steeple was struck down by lightning, and the .present one constructed' 
by Mr. John Caldecott, F.R.S. it' iS' a plain and 'Small building, but' 
HubstantiaL Its interna! arrangement is so carefully made that it 
can accommodate 800 worshippers. On Mr. Clow’s retirement, 4o; 
1834, the Rev. Mr. Joseph 'Laivri-e, .who. had been appointed Junior 
minister, since 1822, succeeded him. .The 'Rev. Dr. John 'StevenS'Oii, 
the well known Orieiitalist, whom I have -referred to before^ w-as then 
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.'broiiglit on tlie strength of ■tiie esstablisliiiii'iitV and promoted to the 
.senior cliaplaincy in 1841, when tlie Eev. Mr, George Cook ..became 
Junior minister. 

The disruption in the Church of Scotland had its echo in Bombay. 
Most of the ministers seceded, and the congregation followed .the 
cause of. the missionaries. :St. Andrew^s Kirk attliat time is said .to 
hare presented the most iin pleasing view of thc' National Church of 
Scotland in Western India that she ever did.” In the division which 
arose in the Church of Scotland both at home and abroad, a large 
number of members of that persuasion in this city took part with 
the side upheld by Dr. Ghalmers, supported by Dr, John Wilson, 
a name perpetuated in the Wilson College, situated at Ghowpati, 
resulting finally in the movement which produced the “ Free Church 
of Scotland.” 

This separation is said to have been a great and noble sacrifice in 
worldly success, and also a gain in the maintenance of principles. 
During the long period this bitter conflict was being waged, the 
members of this Church held their spiritual gatherings in the 
American Mission Chapel, at Bhendi Bazar, very obligingly' placed at 
their disposal, the devotional exercises of the sect being carried on 
by their own missionaries. 

Dr. Wilson was then absent, but on his return to Bombay, subscrip- 
tions were actively got up, means rapidly collected, and a minister, 
the Rev. A. Garden Fraser, having been sent out to meet their spiritual 
needs, a piece of ground was obtained by the purchase of several 
wretched hovels at the verge of the Esplanade in the vicinity of 
the old Elpliinstone Institution. Large sums of money having been, 
subscribed, the most munificent donor being a merchant of this city, 
Mr. David McCulloch, and the building designed by his friend, 
Major Alexander Cumine Peat, C.B., of the Bombay Engineers, the 
plan of the proposed ‘‘ Free Church ” of Bombay was settled, and 
the edifice duly erected. 

This Church was constructed of Porebuiider stone. It was a neat 
structure and a pleasant contrast to the squalid tenements in its 
immediate neighbourhood. It was of an agreeable colour to the eye, 
in comparison with the dingy, black and graceless buildings around. 
It possessed no oniamental advantage, its chief characteristic being 
quiet neatness, pleasing to an amateur in quest of materials for a 
sketch book.’’ The Free Presbyterian Church was centrally situated 
fpr parties living either to the north or south of the island* To the 
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residents iii the Fort it was an agreeable 'ten minutes’ walk o! a cool 
evening. If ooe drove down, there was 'a large peiidal opposite 
where the horse and carriage might be left well protected from the 
sun and rain. 

The Free Church was opened for divine service on a Saturday, the 
29th of October 1848, The morning exercise was conducted by the 
Eev, J, Murray Mitchell, whom I have alluded to above. He 
preached ' from 2iid Chroii, v. 2 — 4 In the evening, the Eev, A, 
Garden Fraser, the first Pastor of the Church and afterwards railway 
magistrate at Poona, preached from the text drawn from Ezek. xxi, 
27, I will overturn, overturn, overturn it : and it shall be no more, 
until he come whose right it is ; and I will give it himr A large 
congregation attended, the Church being full to the overflowing. 

This Church was sold lately, and a new one built at Waudbj Eoad, 
to the west of the Olive Lodge, on the Esplanade. It is a beautiful 
Church, well situated, having all the requirements a sacred tenijile 
should possess, especially picturesque surroundings, with the Masonic 
Temple and Elphinstone Cricket Club for its back ground, and 
great tranquillity all around. 

The Americans have had for many years an extensive establishment 
in Bombay for the propagation of Christianity. They still possess 
one of the best typographical presses here, with Roman, Devan^ari and 
.Arabic characters. Having once attempted, as early as 1813, to obtain 
a footing on the island, Sir Evan Nepean refused them residence here 
bn the ground of some political reasons which have not yet been made 
apparent. This resiraint or coercion was said to have been ordered by 
the Supreme Government. The American missionaries then quitted the 
island and removed themselves to the south of the Western Coast, 
moving up again with altered times and conditions. I'hey have now, 
besides the old Church at Bhendi Bazar, three beautiful Methodist 
Chapels at Grant Road, at the Apollo Bundar and at Mazagoii, 
The Rev. Air. Bowen, whose loss left Bombay the poorer by the 
removal of an object-lesson of Ciiristian love and charity, was one of 
their early Ministers, a truly self-denying and saintly man. 

Before concluding this series of the Ghurclies and Chapels of 
Bombay, I must not omit to mention the Wesleyan Chapel at the 
Colaba Causeway, which was built and opened, within the last five 
years; and the churches oi" the Invocation of St. Nicholas for seanieHj 
at Prince's Dock ; St. Mary the Virgin, at Parel ; and St. Stepiien, at 
Bandora. 
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' Finally, no sooner had the chaplain, "Richard Cobbp, arraiig'ocl the 
affairs of his Church tiian this zealous clergyman iiiade an cfTori to 
establish a, charity school for Protestant childreiu He preached, a 
sermon on the 8th of September, 1719, after whicdi a sum was col- 
lected. This is .regarded as the origin of ‘'the Education Society' . 
Schools” at 'Bycnlla. “This charity school,” as it was tlien called, for, 
Protestant children, opened under Mr. Cobbe’s atispiees in 1719., and ' 
continued in the Fort, in connection with St. Thomas’s Ohiircbj was, ' 
in 1825, removed by order of Government to the present buildings, at, , 
Bycnlla, constructed at a cost of nearly Rs. 1,75,000. 

Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs refers, in 17S4, to this school as 
follows : — “ There was also a charity school for boys and a fund for 
the poor belonging to the “Church of England.” The B,ev. Mi\ 
Cobbe himself would most probably have brought his benevolent 
scheme to completion, if, as «a writer of the Bomhay Qttarierl/ij llevieui 
says, toward circumstances had not checked him in his useful 
career, and driven him to leave India in disgust.” What these 
untoward circumstances were I hope to be able to recapitulate in 
H few wn)rds, Mr. Cobbe preached a sermon, taking for his text 
the words “Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be 
unpunished,” which text was supposed to reflect on the conduct of 
the Government for having suspended Mr. Lawrtmee Parker, the 
Deputy Governor and one of their colleagues, from the exercise of 
his functions. This sermon was pronounced to be seditious, but his 
adversaries stifled for a while their indignation, waiting for a favour- 
able opporttmity to pour their wrath on the reverend aggressor’s 
head, and that opportunity did not take long to present itself. Mr. 
Draddyll, a member of the Council, the same gentiemau who had con- 
demned the trooper Bogle to receive thirty-nine lashes in the public 
baziir for luiviug insulted him and his wife, was repairing his house on 
Sundays. Mr. Cobbe remonstrated with him for breaking the 
Sabbath, and denied him the Holy Communion. Mr. Bradtlvll com- 
plained of this affront to the Governor in Council, who suspended the 
Chaplain from the exercise of his pastoral functions. Cobbe soon 
left the country. He lived to a good old age in England, being happy 
in his children and great grand children to the fourth generation. 

“ The work of righteousness,” says Isaiah, “ shall be peace : and the 
eilect of nghteousncss, quietness and assurance Ibr ever.” 

it soems as if the Protestant community in Bombay did not feel 
much in those days ,the want of a clergyman ; for Mr. Oobbe’s absence 
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was RcaiTeij' noticed by tbe greater part of the congregatioin 
Hninilton tells iis that lie toiiiid in liis time a lay substitute for 
a clergyman at Fort Williams in Bengal, For five years after 
Mr- Clobbers retirement, tliere was a lay actor in sacerdotal robes, 
who was said to have been too glad to play the chaplain for a 
consideration. At tlie Presidencies, a'factor or military officer received 
£ 50' in addition to his salary for preaching sermons. After Mr, 
Cobbers suspension^ Mr. Thomas Waters, who had already acted as 
IJliaplain’s deputy for a remuneration of eleven rupees a month, was 
appointed to otiiciate. But he did not regard himself as bound to 
practise what he preached. Eight or nine years after his nomination, 
lie ivas tried for cmhe 22 ling the public money, and ordered to refund 
nearly sixteen thousand rupees. It is no wonder that a preacher on 
eleven rupees a month should have been tempted to plunder sixteen 
thonsand. Bombay was then, as now, a city of merchants. And 
there may perhaps be some truth in these French proverbs — II 
ftLfft vlrc 'lUiiTcliauil cm larron and JEsl bon larron (ini a Iiirrou 
ili’ri)bih The spirit of these sayings must have contributed to set 
the Chaplain’s deputy free, for no legal proceedings appear to have 
heea taken against him, nor -was the amount stolen ever refunded. 
Such was one of the main topics of conversation in Bombay, in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. Cf, Bombay Qtuirierly 
Mevicir, vol. TIL, ])p. 4l et.seq. 

Belhru closing the interesting subject of the Anglican Cathedral 
of Bombay, it may be worth while to note a few* more details. 
Wc have seen that before the Church of St. Thomas wuis built, 
there was, accordiiig to Fryer, in 1G73, no English Church in Bombay, 
although it was much desired at the time. As late as 1690, Hamil- 
ton wrote that, although ‘‘the Company was at so much charge in 
building forts, that they had no thoughts of building a Church.” 
And when Sir George Oxenden began to build it, charitable collections 
were made, hut on liis death, in 1669, piety grew sick and- the 

building of tdiurehes had grown unfashionable,'' 

Tlie religions services were in the meantime held in two rooms situat- 
ed in the middle of the Governor's house, calBd the Fort Chapel On 
the llth of January, 1C7G, the Surat authorities wrote that the erection 
of a Cimrch should be postponed until the receipt of an answer from the 
Jlomairablo Company. On the 17th of January, 16.7G, they wrote again 
that “some propose tlie Church should ■-be ■erected oii Mendham's 
Point, wliicii is our usual burying place, and ’that were proper . enough as 
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,to oiirselvfs. But it will not answer onr main design of iiiTiting tlie 
■natives to repair tbereiiiito and observe t.lie gravity' and purity of^ouf 
devotions. For that place is quite out of tbe way of conconrsej and will 
seem wholly appropriated to tbe Englisb.’* And on the 2nd of July, 
1684, they again wrote: — We having now ordered one half of your 
shipping to load dmectly at Bombay without going at all to Surat or 
Swalley, it will be convenient that you should proceed to finish the 
great Church, which w'e hear is carried up as far as the wail plates, 
or roof rests, wanting only a roofd* 3£ak?ials^ etc., Part III, 
p.581. 

We have already learnt that the first stone of the Church was not 
laid until the 18th of November 1715, and it was opened to divine 
service in 1718. But the eonstruction of St. Thomas’s Cathedral ^vas 
mainly due to the inspiration and efforts of the learned Dean of 
Norwich, Humphrey Prideaux, who, as early as 1677, was claiming 
with earnest solicitude the attention of those who ought to have 
made it their chief concern to build a Church. In that year he had 
been consulted as to the expediency of publishing a copy of the Syriac 
Gospels, which were preserved by the ancient Church of the so-called 
Christians of St. Thomas on the coast and mountiiins of IHalabar, and 
had Lately been taken to England. This place the cradle of 
Christianity in India, and to it I shall have to refer at length else- 
where when treating of the troubles anent the change of the Roman 
Catholic jurisdiction in Bombay, it being impossible, having due 
regard to the purpose and limits of this ^York, to travel beyond them, 
however attractive and interesting the subject may be. 

In 1694-95, Prideaux, probably another Huguenot like Anngier 
and Bourchier, published anaccount of the English settlements, in which 
he affirmed that other European nations and even heathens showed 
more regard for the religions they professed than the English. Mus- 
sulmans had their mosques, Jews their synagogues, Hindus their 
pagodas, Portuguese their churches with numerous priests, the Dutch 
Presbyterians thirty or forty ministers for instroctiug the heathen, 
chaplains for the ships and factories, a college at Ceylon, where Bibles^ 
catechisms and other books in the vernacular languages w^ere 
printed, but the English, with the exception of one Church at Madras^ 
raised, in 1680, at the sole expense of Mr. Streynsham Master, who 
was dismissed tho service by the Court’s order in 1681, had never 
built a Church. He further represented that although there were 
'English chaplains in India, they were disrespectfully treated. 
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. One of the results of tlie appeals of the Dean to the Arclibishop of 
Caiiterbuiy, I)i\ Teriisoii, aiicl later on to his successor, Archbishop 
Wake, ill which lie entreated his Grace to interpose with the King 
that /Hiie hast India Company may be compelled to do something 
towards that good work/' was the appointment of the Rev. Richard 
Oobbe, Chaplain to Bombay. He am?ed here as noted above, on the 
21st of September 1714, and the Governor Aislabie gave him a 
convenient chamber near his own lodgings in the Fort and near the 
Chapel After two months' experience, however, Mr, Cobbe found, as 
noted above, the performance of public devotions under lock and key 
ill the two upper rooms of the Fort or Castle incoiivenient and un- 
suitable.' 

With the story of Mr. Cobbe and the completion of St. Thomas’s 
Cathedral, this chapter on the later British Period closes. The 
history of Bombay from the 3'ear 1720 to the present is replete with 
many thrilling incidents and romantic episodes, but their narrative 
would require a volume apart. This modern period of quick growth 
and general advancement- is therefore reserved for a separate treat-^' 
inent elsewhere. 

CHAPTER VIL 

OOi^GLUSlON. 

In the absence of a preface, generally set apart by conventional 
licence to explain the purpose and method of a work, of which there 
is hardly any need here, I avail myself of this chapter to tliank all 
those who have had any share in the issue of this volume. 

I have to express my obligations to the Committee for publishing 
this book as an extra number of the series of the Jo onials of the 
Society. 

I am also indebted to Mr. G. K. Tivarekar for his skilful prepara- 
tion of the Index, and to Miss Marie Fredoiix, the late Bient.-Oolonel 
A. T. Freeman and Mr. F. H, Brown of the “Indian Daily Telegraph 
for kindly undertaking the wearisome task of reading some of the 
early proofs, while regretting that my absence from Bombay during 
the months the work was passing through the press should have 
rendered the revision imperfect. 

Two motives have inspired this work. The irst, to- present to my 
colleagues— with whom it has been my good" fortune to co-operate for 
the last quarter of the XIXth century' to 'keep, up the, heritage of 
studies. bequeathed to us by the last.. ..generation of s.chol.ars— a. 
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iiioBOg-rnpl'j of permanent interest. The seeond/tlu^ milizatiori of 
a project I have been cherishing from mj joiith— -to write ao historical 
sketch of Bombay. 

There is, indeed, nothing chimerical in this design, as it lias been 
based upon the consciousness arising from my possessing iincominoii 
opportunities which hap{)y circumstances had placed within my reach. 

I am, thereiure, not only exceedingly grateful for favours from 
whatever source received, but also emboldened to adopt as my 
eiosing words the motto from Alfred de Vigny which Auguste Comte 
has prefixed to his system of philosophy: — Qif est ce t|u’ one 
grande vie ? Une pensee de la jeunesse excciitee par F age murF^ 

THE END, 

[The death of Dr. Da Ciuiha took place while tlie last sheets of 
tins work were passing through the press, and this event, to lie 
lamented on many accounts, makes it necessary to publish this extra 
luimber of the Journal without its having received tliat iinal revisiois 
which the learned author would doubtless iiave desired to give it.] 
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x\pollo Bander, 172. 

Apollo Bander, derivation of the 
name of, 305, 306. 

Apollodotiis, 15, 30. 

Armenians, in Bombay, 293, 294. 

Arsaces, 17. 

Aryandes, 15. 

Asad Khan, 12. 

Asia and Europe, similarity as to 
the main features of the Coast 
lines of, 332. 

Asoka, 12. 

Aungier, Gerald, 225, 287, 288, 
316,323. 

Aungier, Gerald, account of bis 
administration of Bombay, 288 
—293. 


Babiilnath Temple, situated on 
the to4> of the spur of Malabar 
• Hill to the East, 64. 

Back Bay Harbour, 332, 333. 
Balabhadi’a, 50. 

Balbi, Gasparo, 22. 

Balharas, 13. 

Band (Balk), 66. 



Bamiyiili, ’66. 

Baiia (Thana), 4o. 

BiMiiaui*, 32. 

Banclora, Dr. Fryer s visit to^ 210- 

211 . 

Bandera, the Clmreh of the Jesuits 
built at, in 1570, 222. 

Baiidora, the Portuguese Ghurches 
at,. 213. 

Banias allowed to settle in Bom- 
bay, 293. 

Barbosa, Duarte, 43. 

Barnes, Bev. G-, the first Arch- 
deacon of Bombay, 358. 

Barros, Joao de, 12, 72, 73. 

Barthelemy. A. de, 2. 

Barygayai. (Broach), 15. 

Bassein, 6, 23. 

Bassein, account of Nuno da Gun- 
ha’s cxi}edition against, and 
terms of the Treaty of the ces- 
sion of, to the Portuguese, 87, 
8S~90. 

Bassein and its dependencies, the 
Territorial divisions of, on the 
occasion of its cession to the 
Portuguese by Bahadur Shah, in 
1£34, 181,182,183. 

Bassein, find its dependencies, the 
land tenure and revenue system, 
introduced by the Portuguese 
in, 214, 215,216,217. 

Bassein and its environs, in 1662, 
Bev. Godinho’s description of. 
187490.. 

Bassein, description of the Fort 
and the city of, 194, 196, 197. 

Bassein, Dr. Fryer’s description 
of, 212. 

Bassein, the Society of Jesus in- 
troduced into and a Seminary 
founded at, 222. 


Behram, Gw, 3 ■ 

Bena (Thana), 43. 

Bermtides, Fr. Diogo, 156. 

Bernardino, Gaspar de S., 252. 

Bliandaris of Bombay, 42, 

Bhangiilis of Bombay, 42. 

Bhavanislianlvar Temple, , beyond 
the Gowalia Tank, 64, 

Bhima, Conqueror and King of 
Maliim, transcript and trans- 
lation of a copper-plate of, 
49-50. 

Bhimdev or Bhima R4ja, king of? 
Bombay, traditions relating to- 
3447,39,43. 

Bhiuiidi, 39. 

Bholeslivar and Mumljadevi Tem- 
ples, Abbe G. de Klogueii’s de- 
scription of, 62, 63. 

Blioleshvar Temple, account of, 61. 

Bimbaky^ii, Chronicle of King 
Bhima, 39. 

Bocarro, Antonio, 169. 

Bombaim, the name by which 
Bombay is referred to by Portu- 
guese and other writers, 43. 

Bombay, account of a review in 
1531 of the Portuguese army 
collected by Niina da G unha in 
Goa, on the island of and of his 
military transactions on the 
Western Coast of India, 85-87. 

Bombay and Alexandria, resem- 
blance between, 5. 

Bombay and Mahim, conquest of, 
by Lopo Y az de Sampaio, the Bth 
Portuguese Governor, (1522 to 
1529), consolidation of the con- 
quest, by Kuno da 0uaha,the 9th 
Governor (1529-38), and division 
of the lands into feuds, by D. 
Joao de Castro (1545-48), 90, 01. 
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Bombay and tlie neiglibonring 
territory, tlie Obiirclies, Con- 
vents, &c., in,, during the Por- 
tugese rule, 198, 199. 

Bombay and tlie surrounding dis- 
tricts, introduction of Oliristia- 
nity by the Portuguese in, 
and a sketch of their religious 
policy, 114-120, 138, 139. 

Bombay, Antonio Bocarro's de- 
scription of, 169, 170. 

Bombay, arrangement for getting 
the Gujarat Banias to settle in, 
293. 

Bombay, attacks of the Sidi of 
Janjira on, 308. 

Bombay, Baldous’s reference to, 
277, 278. 

Bombay, Bibliographical notices of 
papers on the geology of, 21-26^ 
Bombay Castle, 339. 

Bombay Castle, assembly held in 
the, by the Governor, Gerald 
Aimgier, 1st November 1672, 
for convention with the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay regarding their 
estates, 225. 

Bombay coast, second descent of 
the Portuguese fleet on, 73. 
Bombay, compared with Paris, 
4, 5. 

Bombay, concluding remarks on 
the Portuguese period of the 
history of, 233-239, 

Bombay, de Barro’s description of, 
70,71. 

Bombay, Bellon’s reference to, 

• 278 . 

Bombay, derivation of the name 
of, 43, 44. 

Bombay, description of the Aspect 
of, 1. 
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Bombay, distinguishing topogra- 
phical features of and descrip- 
tion of the diSerent parts as 
they wei’e in earlier times, to- 
gether with chief physical cha- 
racteristics of islets and rocks 
constituting the island of, 332- 
341. 

Bombay, divided by the early 
Portuguese into seven villages, 
206. 

Bombay Dockyard, 276, 339. 
Bombay, Dr. Fryer’s ' account of 
the condition of, about the time 
of its cession to the British, 
199; his remarks on the inter- 
national policy and theEiiropean 
colonisation of, 281-283, and his 
sketch of the diseases prevailing 
in, 284-287. 

Bombay during the Silahara rule, 
26,27. 

Bombay, early Armenian Settlers 
in, 293, 294. 

Bombay, early Parsee Settlers in, 
295>296. 

Bombay, expansion of, since 1814, 
4, 5. 

Bombay, extracts from different 
works on the state of the health 
of, in the last quarter of the 17th 
Century, 318-320. 

Bombay, extracts from documents 
relating to the early British 
period of the history of, 315-318. 
Bombay Fort, account of, 338, 339. 
Bombay Fusiliers, 276. 

Bombay, Gaspar Correa’s reference 
. to,' in his Lendas da ' India,”' 
■' 71, 72'..' ■ : 

Bombay, ■ geographical situatiom: 
of, 23, 24‘. 
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Bombay Govorniocnt antliorised 
to coin money in 1G77> 27G, 277. 

Bombay, Governor Aungier’s con'‘ 
ventioii relating to tlie land pos- 
sessed by the. inhabitants c>£, 
300-302. 

Bombay, graiats or leases of vil- 
lages in, 205, 206, 207, 208, 

Bombay group of islands, 23, 24. 

Bombay Harbour, account of the 
great Haval battle in 1529, in 
the, 74-76. 

Bombay Harbour, grand naval 
review of a Portuguese Ploet in 
the, and a parade on the Island, 
in Jamiary 1531, 77. 

Bombay, important Judicial Trials 
about 1720, showing the state of 
justice ill, 349-361. 

Bombay, important events in the 
history of, at the beginning of 
the 18th century, 324-333. 

Bombay, inflnence of the Portu- 
guese rule, on the social history 
of, 231, 232. 

Bombay, introductory rem aides on 
the Portuguese Period of the 
History of, 68-70. 

Bombay, invasion of the island of, 
by the combined Dutch and 
English Fleet from. Surat, in 
1626, 159, 160, 161. 

Bombay, investigations into the 
ethnology of, 40-43. 

Bombay Island and harbour 
ceded by the Crown of Portu- 
gal to the Crown of Enghmd, 
under the treaty of mai’riage 
between Charles II. and Infanta 
Catharina, 241-244, 260. 

Bombay Island, ceremonial on the 
occasion of the delivery of, to 
the English, 261, 262. 


Bombay Island, probaj.)1y referroi'l 
to by Camoeiis in his descrip- 
tion of Isle of Loves in the; 
Lusiad. 79-84. 

Bombay, J. de Castro’s dcscTiptioxi 
of, 78. ■ 

Bombay, Land Tenure of, 347-349. 

Bombay, letters, &c., bearing on 
the subjc'clj of the cession of, to 
the English, 245—259* 264<, 265, 
266, 267, 270. 

Bombay, list of Governors jmd 
Deputy Go\-oniors of, from 1662- 
1690, and from 1704-1710, 323, 
324, 33L 

Bombay, M a]u>medan Mmiurnents 
in, 68. 

Bombay, MandcLslo’s reference 
, to, 277. 

Bombay, Mr. Murphy’s remarks 
on the oldest races, settled in, 
and their died cots, 37-43. 

Bombay, nu(.>dem, events contri- 
buting to the making of, 3. 

Bombay, on the condition and the 
government of, about 1671, 
287-288. 

Bombay, on the industry ami 
agriculture of, during the Portu-’ 
gucse period, 203, 20*1 . 

Bombay, on the morals and man- 
ners of the early British period 
of the history of, 320, 321. 

Bombay, one of a group of rocky 
islets, about 200 years ago, 23. 

Bombay, physical and prehistoric 

■ feature of, 24. 

Bombay population at the end of 
deifereiit periods, from 1661- 
' 1891, 3-i8, 340. 

Bombay, proposal in 1739, relating 
to the cleara.nce round the Town 

Wall in, 201. 
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Bombay, reference to tlie, origin 
of. the name of, 66,, 67.. 

BomlMiy, reference to the geologi- 
cal features of, 65, 66. 

Bom'ba.,y, references to, by travel- 
lers in the 16th and the 17th 
Centuries, 277-281. 

Bmnbay, references to, in works 
of Portuguese writers, 43, 44. 

Boin]:>ay, religious and social 
changes initiated by the Portu- 
guese rule, the chief elements 
in the rise and prosperity 
of, 214. 

Bombay, K»oman Catholic Ciiurcli- 
es and Institutions in, 143-144, 
204, 205. 

Bombay, some of the chief events 
about tlie end of the 17th Cen- 
tury in the annals of, 322, 323. 

Bombay, statement of the reve- 
nues of the island of, about 
1667, 271. 

Bombay, storms visiting the is- 
land of, 192494, 321,325. 

Bombay, Tavernier’s and. Theve- 
noPs references to 277. 

Bombay, the chief seat of G-overn- 
ment transferred from Surat 
to; 2nd May 1687, 307, 309. 

Bombay, the dawn of antiquarian 
research in, 345, 346. 

Bombay, the deities wovshii3ped 
by the Hindus in, their groups 
and description, 52 — 54. 

Bombay, the establislimeret of a 
Mint in, 276, 291. 

Bombay, the first four Governors 
after its cession to the British 
Crown, 273, 274. 

Bombay, the first proposal, about 
adding to the British posses- 
sions in India, 172,173. 


Bombay, the Hindu Temples of, 
50---65. 

Bombay, the land system of, regu- 
lated by Simao Botelho after 
its acquisition by the Portuguese 
in 1534, 91, 92; grants of re- 
claimed and other lands, ar- 
rangement for holding lands on 
lease; tax on lands, &c., 93-96. 

Bombay, the Mahomedan period 
of the iiistoiy of, 67, 68. 

Bombay, the Portuguese Church 
on the Esplanade in, 200, 201, 
202 . 

Bombay, the question as to the 
boundaries of, arising after its 
cession to the Eiiglisli, 26*2- 
264. 

Bombay, the real position of, in 
February 1665, 26*3. 

Bombay, three successive transfers 
of the island of, 272, 273. 

Bombay to Agasi, a furious hurri- 
cane, sweeping over the whole 
groups of islands from, 17th 
May, 1618, 158. 

Bombay, topographical features of, 
332-336. 

Bombay, transfer of, to the East 
India Company on 27th March 
1668, by the English Govern- 
ment, 272. 

Bombay, two of the most ancient 
deities of, and Grama- 

deuf, 53. 

Boone (Charles), Governor of 
Bombay, 331; accoimt of his 
administration, 342-345. 

Botelho Simao, 21, 44, 214, 235 ^ 

I m. 

I Botelho Simao, account of his 

^ career* in India, 91, 92. 

Bourchier, Geo., 288. 
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Boiireiiier, Bichard, Governor of 
Bombay, Iris careei*, 346-347. 
Bowen, Rev. Mr., 363. ■■ 

Braddyl, Mr., 364. 

Breach Candy, on the origin of 
fche name of, 57, 68. 

Briglin, 42. 

Barnistoii, Samnel, 324. 

Bycnlla Fiats, 337. 


Caminha, B. Gonsalves de, 237. 

Camoens, Liiiz de, 157. 

Oarr, Rev, Thomas, the first 
Bishop of Bombay, 358. 

Carter, Henry, 25. 

Castanheda, Fernao Lopes de, 12, 
■72./ 

Castro, Antonio de Meilo de, 5,242, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 260. 

Castro, D. Joao de, 21, 44,93,205, 
215, 218, 236, 292. 

Castro, de Ignez de, 263. 

Catharina, Infanta, of Portugal, 
178, 239. 

Cathedral, St. Thomas’s, descrip- 
tion of, 352-359. 

Catholic Missions in India, deve- 
lopment and expansion of, crea- 
tion of the bishopric of Goa, and 
the territory included under its 
jurisdiction, 123-125. 

Cavel, an ancient village in Bom- 
bay, account of, 7-9. 

Chandasarman, 50. 

Chandragupta, 14, 20. 

Charles 11., 239, 249. 

Charles, II, his letter appointing 
Sir Abraham Shipman to take 
possession of Bombay from the 
Portuguese, 250. 

Chamey Oart, part of the Mazagon 
Bstate, 223.. 


Cliashtana, 15. 

Chaul, the Jesuit Mission of, 
founded in 1580, 154. 

Child, Sir John, 288, 307, 322, 
323. 

Chintamani Temple, near Bho- 
leshwar, 64. 

Christ Church at Bycnlla, 360. 

Christian education in the East, 
the foundation of, laid by the 
Portuguese, 1 34. 

Churches of Bombay, account of, 
352-367. 

Churches, Eoman Catholic of 
Bombay, 204, 205. 

Clark, G. F., 25. 

Cobbe, Rev. Richard, 320,356,364. 

Coinage, early of Bombay, con- 
nected with that of Greece,, 17, 
18. 

Coinage, primitive, of India, 19. 

Coins, called drammas or ilraimjas^ 
history of, 27-30. 

Coins, known by the name of 
gadhia description of, 

28-30. 

Coins, named Tatariya, 27. 

Coins of Krishnaraja, ti'aced in 
descent to the early Greek coin- 
age, 17. 

Goins of Krishnaraja found in 
Cavel, in Bombay, 7. 

Coins of Krishnaraja found at 
Devalana, in Nasik, 10-13. 

Coins of Krishnaraja found at 
Mulgaum, near Marole, in Sal- 
sette, 9. 

Coins of Menander and Apollodo- 
tus, cuiTont at Broach, about the 
first Century A. D., 15, 30. 

Coins of the Guptas, and the 
Western Kshati-apas, description 
of, 14, 15, 16, 17. 


INDEX. 




Coins of tlie Satops of Westerii 
India, copied from those of the 
IiuiO“BactnaiiSj 17. 

Coins, on the types of Indo-Bac- 
trian, 17. 

.Coins., the la.w of heredity in, 15. 
Oolaha, account of, 303— 305, 310, 

^ ' 341. 

Cokha Causeway built in 1838, 

.■ ; 339 . ' 

Condestabre, 12. 

Cooke, Geo, 324. 

Cooke, Humpbrey, 4, 251, 25o, 257, 
260, 261, 265, 266, 269, 273, 323, 
387. 

(Joppexvplate of Bhima, Conqueror 
and Khig uf Mahiin, transcript 
and translation of, 49, 50^ 
Correa,' Gasp^ar, 12, 43, /I, 72, 
73, 85, 219. 

Oosnie, da Guarda, 314. 

Oosta,B. M.deV.da, 261. ^ 
Oottineau do Kloguen, Abbe, 3. 
Coxitinho, Andre Eibero, 216. 

Couto, Biogo de, 31, 32, 44, 72, /o. 

CowasjiB.'BanajBsEire Temple 

in the Churney Boad, 297. 
Cunha, E. de Sampayo da, 206. 
Ciuiha, Joao Nunes da, 260. 
Ounha, Nuno da, 21, 77, 78, 21o. 
Cunha, Nuno da, and the Military 
Transactions of the Portuguese 
on the Western Coast of India, 
85-88. 

: : Gurgenven, Mr., 351. 


Dabul, on the Konkan Coast, 

• D. F. de .Almeidak punitive 
expedition to, and the sacking 
and burning of the Town of, 
71, 72. 


Dadaji Kondadev, 315. 

Dadar,208. 

Dadar, the Portuguese Church at, 
209. 

Dalba Bhandari, trial of, in Bom- 
bay, in 1720, 350. 

Daman, conquest of, by the 
Portuguese and their possessing 
the whole coast of the North 
Konkan from Daman to 
Karanja, 182, 183. 

Dainri, a nominal coin, descrip- 
tion of, 230. 

Daravi, 23. 

Devagiri, 39. 

Dhaldeshvar Temple near Maha- 
lakshmi, 64. 

Diodotus, 17. 

Diogo, Mestre, the proprietor of 
the island of Bombay, in 1348, 
96*97, 206. 

Dosabhoy N. Sett’s Eire Temple, 
near Eanaswadi, Agiari Lane, 
296. 

Duncan, Jonathan, 4. 


Education Society’s Schools at 
Byoulla and Eort, 364. 

Elephanta, De Couto’s account 
of, 32. 

Elephanta, early accounts of the 

island of, 20, 21, 22. 

Elephanta Island, Bocarro’s de- 
scription of, 171. 

Elephanta, relics found among the 
ancient ruins in the neighbour- 
hood of , 22, 23. 

Elephanta, the seat of a powerful 
government in the 6th Century 
A.D.,20. 

Eukratides, 233. 
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Farly, Tlios., 251. , 

Farred, Talentex, 251, 

Fateli Klian, 68. 

Fazeiideiro, on tb.o denvatioii and 
tlie meaning of the word, 229» 
Feiislitaj 12. 

Ficallio, Ootint de, 22, 

Fire Temples of Bombay, account 
of, 296-299. 

Folderry, John, 251. 

Fonseca, A. M. da, 262. 

Fonseca, D. Frei Yiente da, 22. 
Foras, on the derivation and the 
meaning of the term, 228, 229. 
Fraser, Bev. A. G., 362, 

Free Church, on the Esplanade, 
362, 3^3. 

F’ryer’s visit to Bombay, and his 
accounts of the place, 278-287, 
Furtado, Luiz de Mendon 9 a, 266. 


Gadiji Temple near Payadhuni, 
64. 

GalvEo, D. L* H. Mcolas, 261. 

Gamdevi Temple, account of, and 
tradition relating to, 55, 

Gary, Henry, Governor of Bombay 
in 1667, his administration of 
the island, 269-272, 273, 274, 323, 

Gayer, Sir John, 322, 324, 325. 

Ghai'apiiri, 20. 

Gifford, Phillip, 324. 

Girgaum, an old temple at, 56. 

Girgaum Mission Church, 361. 

Girnar, 15. 

Goa, 6. 

Goa, creation of the Bishopric of, 
including the whole of India, 

, and all places from the Cape of 
. Good Hope to the . confines of 
the extreme East, 124, 125, 


Goa stone, one of the Indian (huigs 

. mentioned by Dr. Fryer, de- 
scription of, 286-287. 

Godinho, Manuel, account of the 
life £md career of, 251-253. ' 

Godinho, Manuel, Ms descrip- 
tion of Portuguese India, 186-' 
190. 

Goen, E. Yan, 290. 

Golopher, Walter, 251, 262. 

Gotamiputra featakarni, King of 
the Deccan, 16, 130. 

Grantham, Sir Thomas, 288. 

Gray, Blathew, 289,324. 

Gregorio, Joao, 251, 256. 

Grigby, Alexander, 288. 

Gueri, H., 262. 

Guimares, Father, a Portuguese 
Missionai.*y, writer of a Puran in 
Maratlii, on the incarnation and 
death of Christ, 37, 38. 

Gyford, 289. 


Hall, Oapt. Basil, 319. 

Hamilton, Capt. Alexander, 319. 

Harris, Bartholomew, 309, 322, 
324. 

Henery and Kenery islets at the 
entrance of Bombay Harbour, 
60. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal, orgi- 
nator of maritime discovorioB 
of the Portuguese and the foun- 
der of the Missionary move- 
ment, in India, 120, 121, 

Hoptanesia, identified with Bom- 
bay, 23. 

Heracles, 17. 

Herodotus, 15. 
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Eoffn:iatt.:24, 

Hormiisji; Wadia’s Fire. Temple 
near 0kmdaiiwadi5.2965 297. ^ 

Mtirricane, sweeping over Bassein, 
;,; 'and ^t!ie group of idie Bombay 
//..islands, on IStli May 1618, de- 
scription of, 158, 190, 191« 
.'.Hnrrioanes, visiting Bombay .at 
dif erent periods, description of, 
■192494,321,325,. 


Inscription found near tbe Govt * 
House at Pareljdated 1187 A.D., 
recording a grant by the Silabar 
Prince, Aparaditya, 26. 

Inscription in a Kanlieri Cave, 
dated, 844 A. B., recording a 
grant by a Silahara prince gov* 
erning the Nortb Konbaii, 26. 


Ibn llaukal, 27'. . 

Idrisi, 43... . 

Images of Gods in tlie Hindu Tem- 
pies at Bombay* named after tbe 

fonnders, instances of, 45. ^ 

India, ancient and mediajval 
Kources of tbe lustovy of 11- 
India and Italy, similarity be- 
tween, in regard to^tbeir topo- 

grapbical features, o32. 

India and tbe Bast, tbe reUgious 
policy adopted by tbe Portn- 

gnesein,andasketcbof tbeir 

religious liistory, 114-158. 

India, Portuguese bistonans ot, 


India, remai-ks on tbe civilisation 

of, 19, 20. . 

India, South, on the emigration 

■ of the Aryans and the Brahmans 

tiO,r 51f 52. . . 

India, true history of. begins with 
tbe arrival of the Portuguese in, 

InSan Trade, the participation of 
tbe English and tbe Dutcb in, 

in competition with the Portu- 
guese, 174-177. 4 1 j 

Insoriptionfound near Uran, dated 

1260. A.B*# recording a grant by 

a SilShar Prince, 26. 


Janjira and its Sidi ruler, 608, 
309. 

Jarrio, Br. Du, his visit to Pan- 
dora and Thana, 213. 

Joao I, King of Portugal, 239. 
Joao III., King of Portugal, 91. 
Jordanus (Pr), 141, 142. 


Kalachuri coins of Krishnaraja, 

13- 

Kalkadeyi (Kalikadevi), descrip- 
tion of the temple ot and the 
legend relating to, 53, 54. 

EaJliana (Kalyan), 184. 

Kanberi Oaves, Diogo Do Coiito s 
account of, 113, 114, loO. 

Kanoji Angria, 330, 351, 352. 

Easdrdevi Temple, near Mumba- 
devi, 61. 

Kashi, 34. 

j Eeigwin, Captain K., his mutiny 
against the authority of the 
Company and his seizing the 
island of Bombay, 288, 306, 323, 
329. _ „/ 

Keneri or Khanderi, 24, 

Kenery and Henery islets at the 
entrance of Bombay Haidiotir, 
60. 





Kouery, Ligiit-iioitse, 60* 
Kliaiideri, 24, o4‘2 . 

Kolis, the oldest rural gentry of 
Bombay, account of, 8, 40, 4L 
Krishna Baja, B ashtrakiita, 10, 
11,1*2, 13, 17, 20. 

Kuinaragiipta, 11. 

Kiith Khan, 67, 


Lackadevi Temple, the remnant 
of, on the Siri R oad, Malabar 
Hill, 55, 56. 

La Bontaine, 6. 

Lakshmana, 34. 

l.and tenure introduced by the 
Portuguese in Bombay and 
Bassein, account of the system 
of, 216-224. 

Land tenure of Bombay, S47, 348, 


Lankti, 34. 

Lassen, 23. 

Lavradio, Count of, 315“318. 
Lebrun, 5 . 

Lemos, Antonio de, 226. 

Light- houses of Bombay, 60; 
Lincoln, William, 251 . 

Linschoten, J. H. Yan, 22, 
Lombroso, Prof. 15. 

Lord, Henry, the first Anglican 
clergyman in Western India, 359. 
Lucas, Sir Gervase, Governor of 
Bombay in 1666, 269, 273, 823; 
Luisa, D., 239. 

Lush, C., 25. 


M. Carsetjee Laugdas* FircTem- 
Fort, 297% 

MeOttUooh, Bavidi B62. 


Madhava Vidyaranyii, 315. 

Mahalakshiiii Temple, at Brea.4.'' 
Candy, account of, and tra^dition 
connected 'vvith the foundation- 
of, 56-58. 

Malieshvari' Temple a-t Kavi^'^adi 
Lane, 65. 

MaliesliTara, 17. 

Mahikavati (Mahim), -17. 

Maliirn, 39, 208, 3^37. 

Mahim, the Portuguese Clnirclc 
at, 209, 

Mahomed of Ghazni, 39. 

Maine, Sir Henry, 18. 

Malabar, l>eginning of the Missicui 
nary work of the Portuguese in, 
in 1503, 122. 

Malik Kafa-r. (>7. 

Malik-til-Tujar, 67, 

Malkhed, 13, 31. 

Mallikarjim, a Silaiiara prince 
and King of the .Konkan, SL 

Mcilojl' Bhon'sht, 313. 

Manapazer Pagoda in the island 
of- Salsette and‘ a Boyal 
College built in it, description 
of, 113; 114, 131, 132, 133. 

Manapura, 12, 

Maiidapesvar Caves, turned into 
a Christian Church, 131, 133, 
142'. 

Maneckji D. Shrolf’s Fire Temple 
in the Fort, 297. 

Maneckji Sett's Fire Temple at the 
Bazaar Gate Street, Fori, 297, 

Mankhed, 13. 

Mankir, 13. 

Milnpura, 13. 

Manuel, !>., King of PorLugal, 

00, 91. 

.Manyakheta, Capital of the Bash- 
trakutas, 12. 

' Manzoni, Alessandro, 30. 
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Mriratiii dialect of Bombay, worlcs 
by ' Portugiiese Missionaries, 
written in a, 37-31b ' 

Marco Polo, 39. ' 

Marobi, one of tlie most popular 
Gods in Bombay, . bis principal 
virtue, bis legends, and bis 
temples, 54, .55« 

Masudi, 27. 

Mauryas, 20. 

Mazagon, lease of tbe village of, 
207, 208,218,228. 

Mazagon, tbe origin of tbe name 
of and account of tbe temples in 
tbe village of, 59, 60. 

Mazagon, tbe Portuguese Cburcb 
at, 209, 210. 

Mealecan (Mir Ali Kb an), 12. 

Mejambii (Mabim), 43. 

Menander, 15, 30. 

Mendbam or Mendip's Point, 339^ 

Menezes Dom Manoel de, 313, 
314. 

Menezes, Martinbo da Silveira, 
226,227, 228. 

Menezes, J. Mendes de, 261. 

Migos, Dri Sebastiao A., 257. 

Mint, established in Bombay, 
and tbe coins first struck there, 
291. 

Miranda, D. Ignez de, 206, 257, 
261. 

Mitchell, Kev. J. Murray, 363. 

Mon<;‘anto, D, Kodrigo de, 257, 
261, 263. 

Moreb, 22. 

Morgan, Eogei% 251. 

Mu])aral<a, 45. 

Mubarik, 67. 

Miigbha,t siu-ine, near Tbaknrdvarj 
64, 

Miiller, Prof. Max, 19. 

Mninba, 46,47. 


Mumbadevi temple, accomit of, 
and tradition.^ connected with 
tbe, 43-47. 

Mumbfeka, 45. 

Mundaka, 49. 

Munga, 45. 


ISrausbivvaii, 30. 

Niebuhr, Karsten, 319. 

Nima Parakb, 293. 

Noronba, D. Affonso de, 205. 

Noronba, D. Antonio de, 219. 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador 
sent out by the New Bnglisli 
Company to India in 1701, 325. 

Nowroji Hill, of tbe Mazagon 
estate, account of tbe revenue 
assessment of, 223. 

Nunes, B. Pr. Gasper, tbe first 
apostolic Commissary and titu- 
lar bishop) of India, 123. 


O’Daly, Daniel, 179. 

Oderic, Friar, 21. 

Old Woman’s Island, or Oolaba, 
24,303. 

Orta, Garcia da, 20, 21, 22. 

Orta, Garcia da, grant of the 
island of Bombay to ; account 
of Ms life and career, In 
Bombay ; description of bis 
bouse ; tbe state of Bomba, y 
dining bis time ; bis research 
in Botanical science ; bis work 
entitled, dos Simples 

eidvogas dii Inilia 97-—1Q5 ; 
critical remarks on tbe work; 
reference to Bomba, y in 
■" '■ 'tbe Co Uoquias , 105 , ' 1, 06 ; tb e. 
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quit rent that had to be paid 
for Bombay, 107; the fruit trees, 
especially the mangoes of Bom- 
bay, 108, 109; his account of 
the races and castes in Bassein, 
109-111; description of the 
Cave- temples of Salsette, 
111-112 ; his death at Goa in, 
1570, 112. 

Ovington, Rev. J ohn, 318, 319. 

Oxenden, Henry, 324. 

Oxenden, Sir Geo., 257, 262, 288, 
291, 323. 

Oxenden, Sir Geo., his career 
as President of Surat and 6th 
Governor of Bombay, 274-276. 


Pachkalshis of Bombay, 42, 43. 

Paishis of Bombay, 42. 

Pandurang Sivaji, a Maratha 
goldsmith, the builder of the 
present Mumbadevi Temple, 46. 

Parel, derivation of the name of ; 
the Mankeshvar Temple at, 
5S, 59. 

Paris and Bombay compared, 4, 5. 

Parsee Panchayet Pu*e Temple, 
Fort, 297. 

Parsees and their Institutions in 
Bombay, 295-299. 

Parsees, Shenshais and Radmis, 
the first religious feud between, 
300. 

Parviz, 30. 

Pataliputra, 20. 

Patau, 39. 

Payadhuni, 46, 334, 

Pereira, D’Gaspar de Leao, 204. 

Periplus, 15. 

Pesson, Antonio, 205, 206, 207, 

' ‘ •; ,, . 


Petery, T., 262. 

Petit, John, 288. ■ 

Philippa, Ferreira, B., 195, 196., 

Philopator coins of Apollodotim, 
15. 

Fires Joao, 21, 205. 

Plague in India, about the end of 
the 17th Century, 191. 

Population of Bombay, at the 
end of different periods from 
1661 to 1891, 348, 349. 

Pori (Pory), the ancient name of 
Elephant a, 20, 21. 

Porto, Fr. Antonio do", the apostle 
of Bombay, Salsette and Bas- 
sein, his extraordinary mission- 
ary activity in the islands, his 
conversion of the priests in the 
Kanheri and Mandpesvar Cave- 
temples to Christianity and 
transforming of the temples 
into Christian Churches, 129- 
131, 142. 

Portugal, the political I'elations of, 
in India and Europe, in the 
middle of the 17th Century, 
177. 

Portuguese Church on the Es- 
planade, pulling down of the, 
in 1760; compensation paid for 
and spot provided for re- 
building the, 201, 202. 

Portuguese Churches at Mahim, 
Badar and Mazagon, 209, 210. 

Portuguese Empire in India, Kev. 

Godinho’s description of, 186-190, 

Portuguese in India, Bella Valle 
il Pellegrino’s, account of, 185, 

Poi'tuguese, the religious policy 
adopted by the, and a sketch of 
their religious history in the 
East, 114 — 158. 

Poms, 21, 22. . / ■ 
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PrabhadcYi or Frabbavatij the 
family goddess of Prahhus, ac- 
count of the temple of, 47, 
4S, '49. . 

PrabMsa, 36. 

Prabhns or Parabhns, of Bombay, 
account of, 41, 42, 47. 

Preto, Antonio G-. , 251, 256. 
Printing, the art of, introduced i 
by Portuguese Missionaries into 
India, 103, 104, 

Prideaux, Dean Humphrey, his 
account of the English Settle- 
ments in the East, and his 
e:fforts in regard to the build- 
ing of St. Thomas’s Cathedral, 
366, 367. 

Ptolemy, 23. 

Pulakesi, 22. 

Puri, the Capital of the Silahara 
princes of Northern Konkan, in 
the island of Elephanta, in the 
Bombay Harbour, 26. 

Pyke, Captain, the first among 
the British to explore the Ele- 
phanta Caves in 1712; account 
of his visit to the caves, 345, 346. 

Raktavija, 53, 

Hama, 34, 

Ramachandra, the fifth Yadav 
ruler of Devagiri, 39. 

Rama Hamati, trial of, in Bom- 
bay, in 1720, 349, 350. 

Ramavadi Temple at Kalbadevi, 
63, 64. 

RMitrakutas, the origin of, 12,13. 
Battas, 12. ■ 

Bivana, 34. 

, :Bayna1 1 A.bbe, 319. 

Bebello, Francis P., 269. 

Rhakotis, 5. 

Richelieu, 12. 
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Bolt, Thomas, 288, 291, 306, 307, 
Rozario, Domingos do, 179. 
Eudradaman, 16. 

St. Andrew’s Kirk, opposite H. 
M.’s Docks, 361. 

St. J ohn’s Church at Colaba, 360. 
St, Paul’s Church at Goa, 361. 

St. Paul’s Church at Kamathi- 
pura, 361. 

St. Peter’s Church at Mazagon, 

361. 

St. Thomas’s Cathedral, account 
of, 352-359, 365, 366. 

St. Thomas’s Oathedi*al, names of 
well known persons buried in 
the, 356, 357. 

Salsette, 23. 

Salsette, derivation of the name 
of, 46. 

Salsette, Dr. Fryer’s account of 
his excursion to, 210-213. 
Salsette, remains of Christian 
Colleges and Orphanages in, 148, 
Salsette, two villages in, converted 
by the Jesuits in 1578, the 
number of converts about 
10,000,154. 

Salvesong (Dadar) 208. 

Sambal, the Sidi of Janjira, 308. 
Samkargana, 13. 

Sampaio, I. S. de, 264. 
Sandrocottos, 20. 

Santupori, 32. 

Satraps, origin of the family of 16. 
Sebastiao, D., 219. 

Serrao, Manuel, 206, 206. 

Sewri, derivation of the name of, 
and a Shrine dedicated to Siva 
at, 58. 

; Sh^h Jahan, tutenag coins of, 17. 
Shahaji, 313, 314. 

Bhanton, Capi, 289. 
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Stephens!^ Tliomas, a sketch ol‘ 
■; iiis life and of the works writ.- 
. ten by him, 168-168. , 

Stevens, John, 251, 262. 
Stevenson, Rev. John, 061, 062. 
Sthanaka (Thana), 31. 

Storms, visiting Bomba, y at differ- 
ent periods, account of, 192-194, 
32i, 325. 

Strutt, Stephen, Governor of 
Bombay, 331; his visit to the 
factories under his control, 341, 


Shantipuri, 32. 

Shantinath Temple, near the 
Bazar Gate Street, Fort, 64. 

Shatanandpur, 31, 32. 

Sha.tshashti (Salsetteb 31. 

Shipman, Sir Abraham, 242, 250, 
261, 255, 260, 261, 273, 323. 

Shiva ji, account of his birth-place 
and parentage, as given by Por- 
tuguese writers, 313 — 315. 

Sluvaji, the English Embassy from 
Bombay to Eaigad on the 
occasion of the coronation ofj 
311, 312. 

Silahar, princes, architectural 
monuments, in E'ortli Eonkan, 
and Bombay, belonging to, 32, 33. 

Sii Oharas, the rulers of Bombay 
and the surrounding village8» 
between 816 and 1260 A. D., 26. 

Silva, Antonio da, 226. 

Silva, Rodrigues da, 261, 

Silveira, Diago da, 97. 

Silveira, Heitor da, 75, 76, 78. 235, 

Simpdeo, 32. 

Sion, derivation of the name of, 
and its situation, 59. 

Sirbali, 32. 

Sita, 31. 

Siva, 11, 34 

Skandagupta, 1 1 . 

Solon, the Attic standard of coins 
established by, 17. 

Somala Deva, 27. 

Somnatha, 36, 39. 

Sonapoi*e Cemetery, 357, 358. 

Southwell, Robert, 315. 

Souza, Lionel de, 219, 263. 

Bouza, Martim Atfonso de, 98. 

Souza, M. de Faria, 7*2. 

Souza, Buy de, 220, 221. 

Temples near Mumbadevii 


Sudarsana, the ancient lake near 
Girnar, 15. 

Sulaiman, 27. 

Supara, 16, 17, 31. 

Surat, 6. 

Surat, an important port, about 
the beginning of the IJth Cen- 
tury, 184, 185. 


Talmud, 34. 

Tavora, Alvaro Pires de, 225. 

Tavora, Bernardino de, 221, 224. 

Tavora, de Souza, 225. 

Taxila, 19. 

Tevur, 13. 

Thakiirdvar Temple, account of, 63. 

Thana, an important town in 
mediseval times, 184. 

Thana, the PorUxguese Churches 
and Convents at, 213, 214 

Thomas, Place, 251. 

Thomson, Robert D., 25. 

Thorpe, N. 200, 201. 

Tiastanes, 15. 

Tome, John, 251, 261, 262. 

Towers of Silence in Bombay, 299. 

Trade with the East Indies, 
an association of merchants 
formed in England in 1599 for 
developing the, 166. 
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Tteaij ol Marriage between 
Charles II. of Great Britain, 
and Infanta D Catliarinaof Por- 
tugal j particulars of the articles 
of the treaty and of siibseq.tieBt 
affairs in connection with it, 
‘JSS— 248, 264. 

Trindade, cn' the Christian village 
of the Bkssed Trinity,- found- 
ed in the island of Salsette, 
account of, 146-14S. 

Trinity Chapel at New Sonapore, 
oGO. 

Tripura or Tevur, near. Jabalpur, 
Capital of the Kalacliuri Dy- 
nasty, 1 3. 

Ujain, 15. 

"Dmarkhadij the creek that once 
separated Bombay from the other 
islets of the Bombay group, 46. 

Onderi, 24. 

Bqna, 32.- 

Usha, 32. 

Yallabha, 13, 

Tardhi, 49. 

Tarli and Bombay joined by an 
embankment, 56, 

Yarli, on the derivation of the 
name of, 58. 

Tarli, the Shrine of Shambhu 
Mahadeva at, 58. 

Tarqueiro, D. Fr. Femaiido, 
124. 

Tasco da Gama, 30, 233. 

Tasconccllos, Luiz Mendcs de, 
257. 

Tasudeva, 49. 

Vans, John, 324.' 

T auz, Miguel, 222. 

Tenkatesha- temple in the' Fort, 
account of}- 60, 61. 


Yeratlor,on the deriYk lion and the 
meaning of the word, 221?,. 230. 

Yei’sova,- invasion of the . harbour', 
and the fort of. by the Arabs 
in 1700, 197, 198. 

Vigraha Pala, 27. 

Yiki'amad-itya, 14- 

Yirar village, 313. 

Yishnu, 11. 

Vishvanath Shenvi Teiang, 226. 

Yithalvadi Temple near Kalba- 
devi, 64. 


Waite, Sir Nicholas, President 
in Surat in 1700, of the rival’ 
English Company, 324, 325, 330, 
331. 

lYMkc'shvar Temple at Malabar’ 
Point, legend! relating to, 33-, 
34, 43. 

Wilson, Dr. John, 362. 

Ward, Charles, 324. 

Waters, Mr. Thomas, 365. 
Weldon,- Geo., 324. 

■Wesleyan Chapel at the Coiabai 
Causeway, 363. 

Wyborne Wylmm, Sir John, 
288, 307, 324. 

Wynne, A. B., 25. 

Xamacudbn (Shamsuddin), 2’37. 
Xavier, Si Francis, ■ 143, 145,. 

146, 233. 

Tayati, fifth King of the Lunar 

race, 41. 

Young',- Captain Henry, 3’24. 
Yusuf A li Shah, 12, 

Zinzan, Charles, 288, 307, o;]4« 
Zubar Khan, 68. 




Sliaiitipnri, 32. 

Siiantinatli Temple, near tlie 
Bazar Gate Street, Fort, 64. 

Siiataiiandpiir, 31, 32. 

Shatsliasliti (Saisette), 31. 

Sliipman, Sir Abraliam, 242, 230, 
261, 255,260, 261, 273,323. 

Sliivaji, account of bis birth-place 
and parentage, as given by Por- 
tuguese winters, 313 — 315. 

Shivaji, the English Embassy from 
Bombay to Eaigad on tbe 
occasion of the coronation of, 
311,312. 

Silahar, princes, arcbitectiiral 
monuments, in North Konkan, 
and Bombay, belonging to, 32, 33. 

Sil Oharas, tbe rulers of Bombay 
and tbe surrounding villages* 
between 816 and 1260 A. B., 26. 

Silva, Antonio da, 226. 

Silva, llodrigues da, 261, 

Silveira., Biago da, 97. 

Silveira, Heitor da, 75, 76, 78. 236. 

Simpdeo, 32. 

Sion, derivation of the name of, 
and its situation, 59. 

Sirbali, 82. 

Sita, 34, 

Siva, 11, 34. 

Skandagupta, 1 1 . 

Solon, tbe Attic sbEindard of coins 
established by, 1 7. 

Somala Beva, 27. 

Somndtba, 36, 39 . 

Sonapore Cemetery, 857, 358. 

Southwell, Robert, 315. 

Souza, Lionel de, 219, 263. 

Souza, Martim Aftonso de, 98. 

Souza, M. de Faria, 72. 

Buy de, 220, 221. 

&^vak Temples near Mumb^devi* 
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I Stephens, Thomas, a aketeli of 

' his life and of the works writ- 
ten by him, 163-168. 

Stevens, John, 251, 262. 

Stevenson, Rev, John, 361, 3t)2. 

Sthinaka (Thana), 31. 

Storms, visiting Bombay at dilfer- 
ent periods, account of, 192-194, 
321,325. 

Strutt, Stephen, Governor of 
Bombay, 831 ; bis visit to the 
factories under his control, 341, 
342. 

Sudarsana, the ancient lake near 
Girnar, 15. 

Sulaiman, 27. 

Supara, 16, 17, 81. 

Surat, G. 

Surat, an important port, aboiit 
the beginning of the 17ih Cen« 
tury, 184, 185. 

Talmud, 34. 

Tavora, Alvaro Pires de, 225. 

Tavora, Bernardino de, 221, 224. 

Tavora, de Souza, 225. 

Taxila, 19. 

Tevur, 13. 

Thakurdvar Temide, account of, 63. 

Thana, an important town iu 
medieval times, 184. 

Thana, the Portuguese Churches 
and Convents at, 213, 214. 

Thomas, Price, 261, 

Thomson, Eobert B., 25. 

Thorpe, N. 200, 201, 

Tiastanes, 15. 

Tome, John, 251, 261, 262. 

Towers of Silence in Bombay, 299. 

Trade with the East Indies, 
an association of merchants 
formed in England in 1599 for 

. developing the, 16(>. 
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"tre'Aly of Marriage bet-\Veen 
diaries II of Great Britain, 
and Infanta D Gatharina.of Por- 
tugal; particulars of tLe articles 
of tlie treaty and of snbseqtieiat 
affairs in connection with it, 
2-39 —248, ‘26-1 

Trindade, m the Christian village 
of the Blessed Trinity,- found- 
ed in the island of Salsette, 
account of, 146-146. 

Trinity Ghapiel at New Sonapore, 
360,. 

Tripura or Tevur, near Jabalpur, 
Capital of the ICalaehuri Dy- 
nasty ,^^13.- 

■■ ■ '% 

Ujain, 15. 

■'IjMarhhadi, the creek that once 
separated Bombay from the other 
islets of the Bombay group, 46. 

Onderi, 24. 

Uqtia, 32. 

Usha, 32. 

Valiabha,- IS, 

Tardhi, 49. 

Tarli and Bombay joined by an 
embankment, 56. 

Tarli, on the derivation of the 
name of, 58. 

Tarli, the Shrine of Shambhu 
Mahadeva at, 58. 

Tarqueiro, D. Pr. Fernando, 
1-24. 

Tasco da Gama, 30, 233. 

Tasconccllos,- Liiis! Mendcs de, 
257. 

Tasudeta, 49. 

Tai«, John, 324. 

Tauz, Miguel, 222. 

Tenkatesha temple in the' Fort, 
account oiV60, 61. 


T erador,on the deiuVa fj oii a ncl the 
meaning of the w^orcl, 2291 230. 

Tersova, invasion of the harbour 
and the fort of. by the Arabs 
in 1700, 197, 19S. 

Vigralia Pala, 27. 

Yikramaditya, 14. 

Yirar village, 313, 

Yishnu, 11. 

Yishvanath Shenvi' Telang, 226. , 

Yithalvadi Temple near Kaiba- 
devi, 64. 


Waite, Sir Nicholas, ’President 
in Surat in 1700, of the rival 
. , English Company, 324, 325, 330,,^ 

331. 

Walkeshvar Temple at Malafeaf 
Point,- legend! relating to, 33',- 

34, 43. 

Wilson, Dr, John, 362. 

Ward, Charles, 324. 

Waters, Mr. Tlioma&v 365. 

Weldon,- Geo., 324. 

Wesleyan Chapel at the CoiabaJ 
Cause w^aiy, 363. 

Wyborne Wyburn, Sir John, 
288, 307,- 324. 

Wynne, A. B., 25. 

!S[amagudim' (Shaimsxiddi/n), ,, 
Xavier, St. Francis, 143, . li-Bj-: 
146, 233. 


■ Yayati, fifth King of' the Lniiai’' 

race, 41. 

Young,-' Captain Hemy, 3124., 

Yusuf Aii Shah, 12. 

Zinzan, Charles, 288, 307, 32 -I 

■ Zubar Kliaiij- 68. 


